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CHAP;  Xi. 

XJN^mt  ihedqitoraUe  indgiift  Hi  Valemii  iilid  chak 
6allk»us»  the  ^einpibre  vras  djpgireMod  ui4  aitttost     ^^ 
destroyed  by  tbe  saUttEs^  «lie  tjcniiks,  fmd  Ae 
bftribiarian^i    li  iras  suved  bf  a  snries  of  grept 

)Uie  iMirtial  prdriDJces  iif  flfypdeuin.  Within  « 
pMoA  of  a3)oat  ibirty  f  eiiiif;  Qaudiu^  AHtefiaiv 
Prolnis^  Diodctian  andlib  coUeagaes^^  triuntpKed 
ove^the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the 
sta^,^  re-establi^h^d  with  the  miUiaiy  disciplines 
thejtfi^l^gtk  4>f  4b^  froarti^s^'  <iiad  desenr^d  the 
gloifioas  title  of  fosterers  of  the  Roman  trcftld. 
YOL  ^.  ir 
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CHAP.       The  removal  of  an  effeminate  tyrant  made  way 
^^'     for  a  succession  of  heroes.     The  indignation  of 
Aureoius    the  peopIc  imputed  all  their  calamities  to  Gallie- 
lui^ris    ^^^9  ^^^  *^^  f*^  greater  ^art  weife,  indeed,  the 
*^*d  bL^*^     consequence  of  his  dissolute  manners  and  careless 
sieged  at    administration.  He  Was  even  destitute  of  a  sense 
Milan.       ^^  honour,  whicj^  fo^  frequently  jru{)pU^s  the  ab- 
sence of  public  virtue ;  and  as  long  as  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  Italy,  a  vic- 
tory of  the  barbarians,  the  loss  of  a  province,  or 
the  reb^lion  of  a  general,  seldomr  disturbed  tl^ 
AD.  268.    tranquil^  coiir^  of  his  pleasures^'  At  length,  a 
considerable  ^army,  stationed  on  the  Upper  Da- 
nube,   invested  with  the  imperial  purple  their 
leader  Aureolus ;  who  disdaining  a  confined  and 
barren  reign  over  the  mduhtaiufiof  Rhaetia,  passed 
the  Alps,  occupied  Milan,  threatened  Rome,  and 
challeng-ed  Gallienus  to  dispute  in  the  field  the 
sovereignty  6f  Italy.     The  emperor,  provoked 
by  the  insult,  and  alarmed  by  the  instant  danger, 
>  BuddenJy  exerted  thatiatent, vigour,  which  some- 
time&  Uroke  through>  the-  indolence,  of  bis  temper. 
FMrdingUnwdffrom^tl^ikxfuiyjof  t  he 

appealed  ia  arms  atltjhe/head^of  his  legions^  and. 
advranced beyond thf  fio^io ^ndouhtec hiscompe- 
tifeor.  -The  corrupted  named  irf  iPosutirolo''  still 
preserved  tiie  melriory  of  a  bridge  over,  the  A^da^ 
whichi  during  the  aekioB,' must  have  •  proved  afi 

»  Fons  Aureoliy  thirteen  miles  from  Bergamo,  and  thirty- two  fron?. 
Milan.  See  Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.' torn,  i,  p.  245.  Near  "this  place, 
ip.  ttieyearl'TOS,  thejOb^tiQUbe  battle  of  Cessand  WaaXoi^bt  hetveeii 
.thcfFr^nch  and  A^ustrfems.^  ^The  expellent  reliction  of  tha  Chevalier  4e 
Folard,  who* was  present,  gives  a  very  distinct  idea  of»the  grounrt. 
See  Polybe  de  Folard,  toni,Tiii,  p.  223-248.  ;    , 
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object  of  ihe utmost  importance  to  both  Siiliii^S.  chap- 
The  Rbaetian  usurper,  after^receiving  a  total  de-^^^^^^ 
feat  and  a  dangerous  Wound,  retired  into  Milan. 
The  siege  of  that  great  city  was  immediately 
formed;  the  walls  were  battered  with  every 
engine  in  use  among  the  ancients ;  and  Aure* 
olus,t  doubtful  of  his  internal  strength,  and  hope^ 
less  of' foreign  succours,  already  anticipated  the 
fatal  consequences  of  unsuccessful  rebellion. 

His  last  resource  was  an  attempt  to  seduce  th6 
loyalty  of  the  besiegers.      He  scattered  libels 
through  their  camp,  inviting  the  troops  to  desert 
an  unworthy  master,  who  sacrificed  the  public 
happineiss  to.  his  luxury,  and  the  lives  of  his  most 
valuable  subjects  to  the  slightest  suspicions.    The 
arts  of  Aureolus  diffused  fears  and  discontent 
among  the  principal  officers  of  his  rival.    A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  by  Heraclianus  the  praetorian 
prefect,  by  Marcian,  a  general  of  rank  and  re- 
putation, and  by  Cecrops,  who  commanded  a  nu-^ 
merous  body  of  Dalmatian  guards.     The  death 
of  Gallienus  was  resolved  ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  desire  of  first  terminating  the  siege  of  Mi-     • 
Ian,  the  extreme  danger  which  accompanied  every 
moment's  delay,  obliged  them  to  hasten  the  exe^    . 
cution  of  their  daring  purpose.   At  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  but  while  the  emperor  still  protractecj 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  an  alarm  was  suddenly 
given,  that  Aureolus,  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces^ 
had  made  a  desperate  sally  from  the  town  :  Gal- 
lienus, who  was  never  deficient  in  personal  bra-** 
verjj  started  from  his  silken  couch,  and  without' 
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CHAP.  aibwjoghimaelftiiiie^fittrt0f«fcoft1iiiimtt^ 
^^^^^  or  to  assomble  his  guanb,  bt  monnked  m  Itarae- 
back»  and  rode  Aill  qKed  towards  the  suppoaed 
placfoftheottack.  EocoHipassed  by  his  ctelared 
or  conoetitod  eneoiies,  lie  aooii,  annsdat  tiie  boc« 
twoal  tumult,  reocired  a  mortal  dart  from  an 
M.  m.  268,   uficertaM  hand.    Before  iie  eiqii«e4  «  patriotic 
Death  of    seotimQitt  Ttsmg  IB  the  nmd  of  GallieBus^  m* 
o«iiicnus.  duced  kSm  to  name  a  deaervin^  aucoefsmr,  audit 
wds  liis  last  request;  that  the  ioiperial  orBaments 
should  be  delivered  to  Ckitdius,  who  then  oom- 
IWitded  a  detached  anof  im  the  tteighboorhood 
of  Pavie*   The  report  at  least  was  diligently  pno* 
pitted)  and  the  'Order  cheerfullj  obeyed  1^  the 
cQnsp]|roi<^n»  who  had  ah^eady  i^reed  to  place 
0audiw  on  the  tiMtme.  On  the  first  sews  of  the 
ea^>eror*s  death,  the  troops  expressed  some  s«s- 
picioD  and  resentaaeat,  ttU  the  one  was  remorad, 
and  the  other  assuaged,  by  a  doi^live  cf  twenty 
pieces  of  gold  to  each  seldter.     They  then  cati- 
fied  the  election,  and  acknowledged  the  merit, 
of  their  new  so  wreign.* 
2S^5^.      The  obscurity  which  covered  the  cuigin  of 
tioBofthe  Claudius,  though  it  was  afterwards  enAettisbed 
cinidiub   by  some  Mattering  ficticm^;,''  sufficiently  betnays 

^  On  the  deftth  «f  GaUienus,  see  Trabelliiu  PoUip  i|i  Htit.  AngpsL 
p.  ISl.  Zosimus,  1.  i,  p.  37*  Zonaras,  1.  xii,  p.  634.  Butrop.  ix,  11. 
AureUtB  >T1etot  In  Epitom.  Victor  inX^ssar.  J  YOLWt^tmpn^d  and 
blended  them  «»«  %at  have  diMyiolkMrpd  Aivdliup  Victor,  whm 
0eem9  to  have  had  the  best  memoizs. 

*  Seme  tupposed  him,  oddly  enongh,  to  be  a  bastard  of  the  young- 
er Oordian.  Others  iook  odvanHigie  of  the  firovtooe  0f  DutUmia,  t0 
4«dtt^  M  JWEi$Ui  from  D^rdapuSf  fod  the  andait  JEiqss  Qf  Tftf. 
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tteMeancBsofkfekirtk  We  can  Mlf  discMr^  enar. 
tlmtkeitaftftftotiiffeofoMoftlieprapiri^^  ^^ 

dering  oar  tbe  Danuhe ;;  that  his  youth  wm  spent' 
ia  «nn>  and  that  his  Mwdtegt  valoitr  nctMcted 
tiM  fwrem  and  ceiificieiice  of  Decius.  The  sMate 
and  people  «btatff  ccmsidered  him  as  a»  excaUedt 
eSwp,  espial  te  At  luttt  inportaiit  trusts;  and 
teHitifMttheinaMeiitioaof  Yalerla&rWho  saffeted 
MtO'ta  Mfisalu  in  the  sohonduiRte  statkHi  of  a  tri- 
tmiiew    Bat  It  wm  aot  leag  before  that  empfiroY 
^HithlgllMied  the  isrerit  of  CkmdiuSf  hf  deckurtng 
hhtt  general  Md  dbdef  of  tlve  lUyriaii  fn»tien 
with  the  eommaoid  of  alt  the  troops  in  Thracet 
Ma^itia,  Dacia,  Paimoaia»  and  Dalmatian  the  ap* 
pelDl^laentft  ef  the  prefeet  of  £gyp«,  the  esi^iUlsh* 
ment  d  the  pvo-coniul  €£  Africa,  aad  the  sure 
ineofipeet  of  the  0ot]eidshi|yr  By  his  vietories^  oret 
the  Gothe^  be  deserred  from  the  senate  the  hfh 
ho»  ef  a  statue,  and  excited  the  jeatoos  appM« 
henskws  pf  GaBlenus.    It  was  imfiossilrfe  that  a 
soldier  eo«li  estee«i  so  dissokri^  a  setereign,  no* 
is  it  eas^  to  cooeeal  a>  just  contanpt.     Some  un** 
guarded  e«pimsiotis^whi»h  diopt  fronv  ClaoiiiHs, 
were  oAcMly  traastnitted  to  t^he  royal  ear;  The 
emperoi^s  answer  to  aii  officer  of  oonldesce,  de^ 
scrftes  in  tery  llvetjr  colours  ^  own  eharactet 
and  thitt  of  1^  timet.  ^  There  is  not  any  thuig 
<<  capable  of  giving  we  mefe  sierious  concerni 
^  than  the  intetttgeneecoft^dned  in  joar  last  disit 
<<  patch  i^  that  sonie  maliciqiis  suggestions  have 

'  ^Toloffft,  a  periodical  and  official  dispatch  which  the  emperors  r«* 
ceived  from  the  fruw^eHtarii^  or  agents  dispersed  through  the  pr»f 
vinoes*    Of  these  we  may  speak  hereafter. 
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GHAfi  *<  indiisposed  towards  us  the  mind  of  our  friend 
^^^^^  **  and  parent  Claudius.  As  you  regard  yotir  al- 
**  legiance,  use  every  means  to  appease  his  rd^ 
f^  sentment^  but  conduct  your  negwiatioB  with 
f^  secrecy ;  let  it  not  reach  the  knowledge  of  the 
^*  Dacian  troops ;  they  are  already  provoked* 
f  *  and  it  might  inflame  their  fury,  I  myself  have 
f'  sent  him  spme  presents:  be  it  your  care  that 
5*  he  accept  them  with  pleasure.  Above  all,  let 
^'  him  not  suspect  that  I  am  made  acquainted 
"  with  his  imprudence.  The  fear  of  my  anger 
<*  might  urge  him  to  desperate  counsels/'^  The 
presents  which  accompanied  this  humble  epistle* 
in  which  the  monarch  solicited  a  reconciliation 
with  his  discontented  subject,  consisted  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  a  splendid  wardrobe* 
and  a  valuable  service  of  silver  and  gold  jilate* 
By  such  arts  Gallienus  softened  the  indignation, 
and  dispelled  the  fears,  of  his  Jllyrian  general  ] 
and  during  the  remainder  of  that  reign,  the  for- 
midable sword  of  Claudius  was  always  dr^wn  in 
the  cause  of  amaster  whom  he  despised.  A%  last, 
indeed*  he  received  from  the  conspirators,  the 
bloody  purple  pf  Gallienus ;  bift  he  hg.d  b^en  ab^ 
sent  from  their  camp  and  counsels  ;  and  faowe^ver 
he  might  applaud  the  deed*  ,ve,  may.pandidly 
presume  that  he  was  innocent  pf  ihe  knowledge 
pf  it.^  When  Claudius  ascended  tl^  throne  ho 
was  about  fifty-four  y^ars  of  agse^    ;?  .      ... 

•  Hist.  August,  p.  208,  Gallienus  describes  the  plate,  vestmetits, 
ij^c.  like  a  man  >¥hjo  loved  and  .un.deVsj;oo4  those  splendid  trifles. 

^  Julian  (Orat.  i,  p.  6)  affirms  that  Claudius  acquired  the  empire  iil 
a  jUst  arid  even  holy  mttoner.  But  we 'may  distriltst  the  partiality 
^t  a  kinsman. 
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The  si^  of  Mihrn  was  still  coiitmu6d>  and  chap* 
Aureotessoon  discoirered»  thattfccsHcoessof'his^^J^ 
artifioes  had  only  raised  up  a  rhi^  determiaedDMamr 
adversary.  He  attempted  to  liegociate  with  Clan-  ^**"***^ 
dius  a  treaty  of  aiUiaiice  and  partition.  .  *'  TeU 
"  Mm,"  replied  the  intrepid  emperor;  "  that 
*^  such  proposals' should  baare  been  made  to.Gal«- 
**  lieuus ;  he,  perhaps,  juight  have  Isteniod  to> 
'*  them  with  patience,  and  accepted  a  coUeagtie 
^'  as  dei^icable  as  himself."'  This  stem  reEi»mh 
and  a  last  unsuccessful  effort,  obliged  Atireof  us 
to  yield  the  city  and  himself  to  the  dbcreti^n,  o£ 
the  conqueron  The  judgment  of  the  army  pto^ 
nounced  bim  wortby  of  death,  and  Claudius,  aftfer 
a  feeble  resistance,  consented  to  the  exieciitkMi,  q£ 
the  sentence.  Nor  was  the  zeeA  of  the -sehate  less- 
ardent  in  theoause  of  their  pew  sovereign.  They 
ratified,  perhaps  with  sincere  transports  of  sseal,: 
the  election  of  Claudius  ;  and  as  his  predceessA^. 
had  shewn  himself  the  personal  enemy  of  tib^ir  '  . 
order,  they  exercised  under  the  name,  of  justice/ 
a  severe  revenge  ag«tinst  hisi  friends  and  feimly.) 
The  senate  was  permitted  to  discharge,  the  'ao«- 
grateful  office  of  pimishmeiit,  and  the  empek»r. 
reserved  for  (himself  ithe  pUasure  and  -  merit  of 
obtaining  by  his  intercdssion  a  general  act  of  in« 
demnity.'' 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  203.  There  are  some  trifling  differinces  con- 
cerning the  cireumsiances  of  the  ]ast  defeat  and  death  of  Aureo«N 
Jqs.  .         .  ,1 

'  *•  Aurelius  Victor  in  Gallien.  The  people  loudly  prayed  for  the 
damnation  of  Gallienas.  The  senate  decreed  that  his  relations  VinVt' 
seryants  should  be  thrown  down  headlong  from  tlie  GeroonWin  stairs* 
An  obnoxious  officer  of  the  revenue  had  his  eyes  torn  out  whilst  un" 
(ler  examination.  * 
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'^"^       ibM  df  the  ]imnK4»kaA  mvtik^^ itetf^  ewr^ 
]tor80iliirtiie  gait  Af  twlMon^  alotorifr  every  eitdto 
Hift&tatt^if  gmrfaeaiA»l;  awl GaUieMS c#e]» 
AkpbgFoA  lislibitfalUrs^bf  dnli^ 
tfmt9!fliik9pniperty  Oa  tiw  acv 

«^Miiir  df  GkaiMias,  aii  dd  w4ma»  tiui^w  b^melf 
m^mt^tfmAa>ni^ 
mte  (MhpercNf  hdd  ebtaued  aii«  arUtoaajr  gIvlQit  aC 
fear  ptAtimony.  Tkb  gaiaral  ^ds  €iaadiiut  kim^ 
s^ts  who  hfid  *0t  enlfitely  ^^acfficA  tim  iibtategiam 
rtf  tha  ^tmm    Tha  ei^Krar  Unaked  at  tkt  te* 

hwl  reposed  m  faia  eqiiify.  Tha  fMoiSMbia*  of  bis 
£iajft>  waa  ifoctmptadtA  with  innaediate  arid  ttit^ 
pie  faathation.^ 
tak^w'  i*  thearAMbs  tarie  wUeh  CUa^  irndbr^ 
ireforma.  tak^D,  of f catoiinff the comare to ifaaaq^'ilt  fflAte* 
kmj.  daWr  It  was  ^nit  neotismj  ter  revive  aaAm^^  mar 
tMOpa  et  sense  of'  orddr  audi  abediieace.  With  the 
initbwitf  of  a  velerali  comamfieK  he  |i!preaaated 
io  thein^  that  the  reiaxatiaii  of  dncipliAe  Ittid  k^^ 
iMdaced  a  Idag  train  of  diaardars^  tba  affitots  of 
which  were  at  length  experienced  by  the  saldtert 
themselves ;  that  a  people  ruined  by  oppression, 
afid  mdokBt  from  despair,  could  no  longer  sx^ 
ply  a  numerous  army  with  the  means  of  luxury^^ 
or  even  of  subsistence ;  that  the  danger  of  eacH 
individual  had  increased  with  the  despothm  ctf  the 

;  Zoii«r^^l.xli,p.lS7# 
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mihaarfiriisr^mtm^frh0»nkot^^  chap. 

tiwvkie^  win  9md  tiMir  9M?t^  by  the  iastanft  w.     ^'^ 

rapfjrtiited!  <)»  tli»  misriutfii  of  *  IsMim  otprkx^ 
wlielt  tiifa  $oliHNr»  cauU  csiy  gratify  at  tbi^  ci- 
pMce  of  tibfttf  ««r»  UiNHi ;  astliar  aeditu|iiselee« 
Ums:  had  M  fir^uentij  he^i  followed  I^  citU 
war%  wkiehi  Mammed  Idn^fliHiref  of  the  legbui 
riAer  m  tht  ielA  of  battle  or  i^  the  eioel  i^biM 
•f^rkHorj".  UepaioMitf  theoiost  HwIyGokKBrn 
the  exhduted  state  itf  the  trteltmferj.  the  deaeUitiMi 
of  the  pMviiicfis^  the  dwgf  a^  of  the  RoiMtt 
Wi^eod  the  UHM^leiit  trkHBjph of  i^[}miou» b^r* 
faariaw*  1%  waft  ^^gjiiwt  thow  harhariaaa,  he  dt* 
elaredv  that  he  iiftraded  te  pom%  the  firat  effMrt 
of  thEar  89ia&  Totrkaemiffht  teiga  for  a  while 
oyer  the  Wtrt^  aad  even  Zeaobia  might  preierve 
thedGlMiueii  of  tbeEeat;^  These ararpevs  wern 
hk  personal  adireffsories ;  n^t  coald  he  thinh  of 
MMlirigwitg  te|f  pIriTOte  tesentaieiit  tiH  he  had 
safred  an  eonpire  t^hose  impeadhig  raia  would^ 
imles^^t  iraf  tiai^y  plpevei»ted>  crash  both  the 
ariiy  aiiidJ  the  pjaofde. 

IW  vwioos  aaitioiiaof  Gerimmy  and  Sanaatia^'-  ^  ^^t. 
who  fought  uod^r  the  Qothic  stHadar4  had  al^invLie  tht 
ready  eolketed  ^ui  armament  more  formfilable^'"^''^ 
than  anjK  which  had  yet  issued  frcwi  the  Eoxiaa 
On  the  baakfl  of  the  Niester,  oae  of  the  great 
mems  thdt  discharge  theoMelves  into  that  sea, 
tiley  ooastimeted  a  fleet  of  two  thousand/  or  even 

^  teians  on  thh  oecasion  n^eotions  PoAtbumus ;  but  the  regisUn 
9i  the  senato  {ti'itu  4^fust«  pb  20^  provt  that  l^dtricns  was  alraady 
«i^peror  of  the  western  provinces.  .. 
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CHAP,  of  sijt thousand  vessels;*  numbers?  which,  how^ 
^'*  ever  incredible  they  maV  seeniw  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  transport  their  prietefided  army  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  barbarianiy. 
Whatever  might  be  the  real  strength  of  the  Goths, 
the  vigour  and  success  of  the  expedition  were  not 
adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  preparations. 
In  their  passage  through  the  Bosphorus,  the  un- 
skilful pilots  were  overpowered  by  the  violence 
i  of  the  current ;  and  while  the  multitude  of  their 
fchips  were  erowded  in  a  narrow  channel,  many 
were  dashed  against  each  other,  or  against  the 
shore.  The  barbarians  made  several  descents  on 
the  <:x>asts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  the  open 
country  was 'already  plundered,  and  they  were 
repulsed  with '  shame  and  loss  from  the  fortified 
cities  which  they  assaulted.  A  spirit  of  discou* 
ragement  and  division  arose  in  the  fleet,  and  some 
6f  their  chiefs  sailed  away  towards  the  islands  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus;  but  the  main  body  pursuing 
a  more  steady  course,  anchored  at  length-near  the 
foot  of  mount  Athos,  and  assaulted  the  city  of 
Thessalonica,  the  wealthy  capital  of  all  the  Ma- 
cedonian provinces.  Their  attacks,  in  which 
they  displayed  a  fierce  but  artless  bravery,  were 
soon  interrupted  by  the  rapid  approaeh  of  Clau- 
dius, hastening  to  a  scene  of  action  that  deserved 
the  presence  of  a  warlike  prince  at  the  bead  of 
the  remaining  powers  of  the  empire.  Impatient 
for  battle,  the  Goths  immediately  broke  up  their 

*  Th€  Augustan  history  mentions  the  rfraalier,  Zonaf^s  the  larger, 
ilumber  ;  the  lively  fancy  of  Montesquieu  induced  him  to  prefer  th*' 
latter. 
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cainp,relihquished  the  siege  of  Thessakmica,  left  ctiAF. 
their  navy  at  the  'foot  of  mount  Athos,  traversed     ^* 
the  hills  of  Macedonia^  and  pressed  forwards  to 
engage  the  last  defence  of  Italy.  ' 

i  We^still  pos'sei^  an  original  letter  addressed  b^Distrett 
t^audius  td  the  senate  and  people  on  this  memo- JJ^^^T*' 
rable  occasion.     **  ConscWpt  fethers,'*  says  thtt^'*"***"*' 
emperor,  "  know  that  three  hundred  and  twenty* 
^^.  thousand  Goths  have  invaded  the* Roman  ter^. 
*^.  ritory.     If  I  vanquish  them,  your  gratitude 
**  will  reward  my  services.      Should  I  fall,  re* 
'^  mebiber  that  I  am  the  successor  of  6allienu& 
"  The  whole  republic  is  fatigued  and  exhausted 
"  We  shall  fight  after  Valerian,  after  IngenuuSy 
'^  IlegiUian\is,    LolUanus,    Posthumus,    Celsus, 
<^  and  a  thousand  others,  whom  a  just  contempt 
*•  for  Gallienus  provoked  into  rebellion.      We 
'^.  are  in  want  of  darts,  of  spears,  and  of  shields* 
"  The  strength  of'  the  empire,  Gaul  and  Spain». 
"  are  usurped  by  Tetricus,  and  we  blush  to  ac* 
f^  knowledge  that  the  archers  of  the  East  serve 
"  under  the  banners  of  Zenobia.     Whatever  we 
"  shall   perform^   will   be    sufficiently   great."* 
The  melancholy   firmness   of  this   epistle   an* 
nounces  a  hero  careless  of  his  fate,  conscious  of 
Ihs  danger,  but  still  deriving  a  well-grounded 
hope  frbm  the  resources  of  his  own  mind. 

The  event  jsurpassed  his  own  expectations  and  His  victory 
those  of  the  world.  By  the  most  ^gnal  victories  GoYhi!"* 
bedeli^ed'the  enipire  from  this  host  of  barba« 
irians,  and  was  distinguished  by  posterity  undei: 

«  TrebqU,  PoUio.in  Hist.  AjJguet,  p.  2Q4'. 
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GSAf.  tite  gkmmisr  a^lienatadB  of  the  6<$tiitc  ChmviiM. 

^^^^^^^  Tke  imfMatifBeC  Ustorigptt  of  m  iivig^itar  wmx^ ^ 
not  enaMe  «a  toi  dtocrfte  the  order  aqA  drcttm* 
stances  of  his  exi4oits ;  bnty  if  w^  ctontd  be  hm 
dhi^ed  k^  the  ri)i|rion»  w^fjpmgh^  iiakrtaake  lOto 
three  acfd  iAm  iMNBoraUe  tfagedj^    i.  The  d^' 
diiTe  battfe  was  fought  neitr  Ndsaos^  a  city  of 
Dtrdania.    The  )^(»i»  at  ftrst  gair  e  waj»  op^ 
preaseii  by  iiumbefs,MMldiana}red  by  mhfeitungb^ 
Their  miii  wa^  inrrifabk,  had  not  the  abilttied 
of  their  emperor  prepared  9  seaaonaible  relief  A 
lai^ge  detaehmentrisittg  out  of  the  seciet  anddif' 
fici^  passes  of  the  nioiintains,  which  bf  his  (tf^ 
der  they^  had  occufaed^  suddenly  assdled  tibe  rear 
of  the  victorious  Goths.     The  jfatoiirabie  kntdlit 
was  Hri^oved  by  the  actifvity  cf  Ghnidi^&    He 
revived  the  courage  of  his  tvoops,.  restored  their 
ranks,  and  pressed  the  barbarians  oai  every  ride« 
Fifty  theinaad  men  are  reported  to  ha^e  been 
shdn  in  the  batlte  of  Naissas.    Several  lai^ 
bodies  of  barbarians,  coverii^  their  retredt  witir 
a  moveable  fertificalron  of  wng^ons,  retired^  or 
rather  escaped,  from  the  field  of  slai^hter.  12.  We' 
may  presume  that  some  insannouiitable  diffieut-^ 
ty^  the  fatigue^  perhaps^  or  the  disobedience  of 
the  conquerors,  prevented  Claudius  firom  eom» 
pleting  in  one  day  the  destruction  of  the  GothsL 
The  war  was  Effused  over  the  {Nt^vinces  of 
Mama,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  its  opera- 
tianis  drawn  out  ilri;o'  a  vmety  of  aiaaohes^  sur* 

*  HUt  August,  in  Claud.  Aurelian.  et  Proh»    Zosimus,  L  i,  pw  S^ 
42.     Zonaras,  i  xii,  p.  63S.    AureU  Victor  in.  Epitom.  Victor  Ju- 
ior  in  Cmn*  .  Buttep^Jt^  It.    Bo$eb.  in  Chron. 
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sea  as  by  land.  "Wlicn  the  RonMstis  oniiBgod  — y     "* 
kw^  it  im&  cmmmtif  monammxA  if  Ukar  awa       '"^ 
covrardioe  ar  tfudnMss ;  but  4iia  aaperior  taleaibs 
af  die  ^aapaMir,  Ibis  yeifaot  kaoidailge  af  CU 
caiMitFT:,  and  kb  jadioMus  dKaoe  «if  naasuraa  as 
wdl  as  affioevs,  assared  ^cii  aMst  oocasioBa  tha 
suooeas  atf"  Ins  arae.    The  inmeate  boot^,  tli^ 
finastafso  aMaynrictoiics,  oaaaisledfoar  tkegpaatar 
part  ^  cattle  aad  slams.    A  jeleet  liad  j  af  tiia 
Gfitiiic  fo}^  wn  Mcenred  amoi^  the  impowl 
tnaops ;  tbe  reauiifider  was  scAd  iato  aervitade ; 
and  so  coniidsraiMe  was  ^le  smmber  af  female 
cqitii^es,  tlMt^iMnyaoldMrofafeaiaadJtoius  siiare 
tavo  or  three  momeu.  A  cirGOiiistaiioe  iaon  wjbsdk 
we  imay  caac^ide,  that  the  intaders  <eate^taiaad 
aooied^s^ps  ^af  settdeiaeiit  as  wetl  as  af  phmdar  ^ 
suM)e  erea  k|  a  oaral  expetfition  tfaegriiran  ao> 
oaiapaaied  liy  l^k-  families,    tu.  iHie  lass  af 
thek  fleet,  iR^hscth  was  either  tidscn  or  aimk^  had 
iBtoreepted^he«e^eatoftiie£raths.  A  vitistciitia 
ef  Rooiaa  posts,  disti^aied  wiMi  ^dU,  saf^oited 
wvth  'fiimaess,  aad  gradually  dasiag  ^towards  a 
caomnea  centre,  fonoedllie  barhuriaBS  iota  Hk 
most  inaocesnble  parts  of  moaat  HsBasa^  where 
they  found  a  safe  refuge,  but  a  very  scaaify  aab* 
sistence.  During  the  course  of  a  rigorous  winter, 
in  which  they  were  besdeged  *y  the  emperor^s 
troops,  famine  and  pestilence^  desertion  and  the 
sword^  continually  diminished  th^  imprisoned 
amltitttde.  On  4be  aretarn  of  ^riqg,  nothipg  ap*-  *•  »•  *'•• 
peared  in  arms  excc^  a  to^  wd  desqperate 
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CHAP  band»  the  remnant  of  that  mighjbjr  iiort  wUcfa 
^^     bad  embarked  at  the  mbuth  of  thi^  Niester. 


March.  The  pestilence  vhich*  swept  away  'Such  num  ^ 

]^/em^.  bers  of  the  barb^ians^  at  l^igth  tiroved  jbtal  to 
Tor,  who  tbeir  conqueror.  After  a  short  but  glorious  nAga 
mendf  of  twoyears,  Clandius  exfdred  at  Sirmium»  amidst 
for  huTuc^he  tears  and  acdamations  of  his  subjects.  In  his 
•essor.  jugt  illness,  he  conriened*  the  principal  officersiof 
the  state  and  arm^,  and  in  their  presence  reoomt 
mended  Aurelian^  one.  of  his  genelrals,  as  the 
most  deservii^  o£  the  throne,  and  the  best»qua^ 
lifiedto  exedute  the  great  design  which  hehm-r 
self  had  been  permitted  only  tp  utftttrteke.  The 
virtues  of  Claudius,  bis  valour,,  affability,^  just 
tice,  and  temperance,  his  love  of  fame^ondof  hi$ 
country,  place. him  in  that  short,  lidt  of  emperors 
who  added  lustre  to  the  Roman  purple.  Those 
virtues,  however,  .ii^erc  celebrated  with  peculiar 
zeal  and  complacency  by  the  courtly  writers  of 
the  age  of  Constantine^  who  was  the  great  grandt 
son  of  Crispus,  the  elder  brother  of  Claudius, 
The  voice  of  ilattery  was  soon  taught  to  repeat, 
that  the  gods,  who  so  hastily  had  sinatched  Clau- 
dius from  the  earth,  rewarded  his  merit  and  piety 
by  the  .perpetual  establishment  of  the  empire  in 
his  family  <^ 

^  According  to  Zomurtis  (L  xU»  p.  688),  Claudius,  before  his  4eath, 
'     invested  him  with  the  purple  ;  but  this  singular  fact  is  rather  con- 
ti*adicted  than  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

P  See  the  life  of  Claudius  by  Pollio,  and  the  orations  of  Blamertinus, 
Bumenms,  and  Julian.  See  lilcewise  the  Casars  of  Julian,  p.  313^ 
In  JuUai^  it'wa4  not  adulation,  but  superstitjion  and  vanity. 
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Notwithftaoding' these  oracles^  the  greatness  chaf. 
of  the  FJavkmfaaiily  (aname  which  ithadpleased      ^' 
them  to  assume)  was   deferred  above  twenty  The  at. 
years,  and  the  elevation  of  Claudius  occasioned  ^^ 
the  immediate  riiki  of  his  brotlier  Quintilius^  Quintuiufc 
who  possessed notsi^fficientmoderationor  courage 
to  (fescend  int^  the  private  station  to  .which  the 
patriotism  of  thie  late  emperor  had  condemned 
him.     Without  delay  or  o^ctioD,  he  assumed 
the ^purple  at  Aijuileia^  wl^ere  he  commanded  a 
considerable  fprce ;  and  though  Ms  reign  lasted 
otily  seventeen  day^ .  he  had  Xim^  \  to  obtain*  the 
sanction  of  the  senate^  and  to  experience  a  mu#- 
tiny  jof  th^>trcop9«   As  soon  as'he  was  informed 
that  the  gir^at  $vrmy  of  tbe  Danube  had  invested 
the  weU-know«i.  valaur  Of  Aumlian  with  imperial 
power,  be.sui^  under  the  lame  and  merit  of  his 
rival;  and  /ordering  his  veins  to  be  opened,  pru-  Apra. 
dently  withdrew  himself  item  tte  unequal  con* 
test.?  . 

The  general  design  of  this  work  will  not  per-  origin  uis 
mit  us  mimttely  to  relate  the  actions  rf  every  JurdUilf 
enaperor  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  much  less 
to  deduce  the  various  fortunes  of  his  private  life. 
We  shall  oa]dy. observe,  thai  the  father  of  Anre*^ 
lian  was  a  peasant  of  the  territory  of  SSrmium, 
who  occupied  a  small  farm,  the  property  of  Au- 
relius,  a  rich  senator.  His  warlike  son  inlisted 
in  the  troops  as  a  common  soldier,  successively 

•J  Zosimns,  1.  i>  p.  48.  PoHio  (Hist.  August  p.  807)  allows  him 
wiitu^  and  says,  thikt  like  Pertinax  he  was  killed  by  the  licentioun 
^ldkc«.     According  JtQ  Dexippus,  he  died  of  a  diseaj^e. 
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thegaaeniy  or,  m  it  )ras  4iieii  tsAh&i^  tkk  d«d&e^ 
ofAfimtier;  Mdat  iengt^  duriii^  tli6  GotUc 
inac,  £xe^£%sed  die  dmfortant  4iffide  of ^xmraan^er 
iaduef  of  thecamiiy*  Ia  aveiy  rtstton  h^  4i8- 
iingukhed  ^kimBelf  iijr  maiticyesf  waknr/  dgiA 
jisscifduie,  aad  sucoeisfttl  ^ntukiot;  He  was  ia<- 
irested  mitk  tkecmuadshiip  fbjr'the  -MOperor  Yak- 
mMn,  wiio  aty lai  hcrn^  an  .the  f^^mpcMis  langjui^ 
of  itfaat  age^  the  i^ttfierer  jaf  lUjTiciifiti,  tfae  re^ 
tsbarer  of  Gaul,  flad«he  iwal  i^the  Soipios^  At 
Hie  rac(MBDieadatiaii  of  yalerian,  a  senator  ^af  the 
t40iie£i;  raak  aiid  ancrk^  Ulpiiia  Ciinito«^  whose 
bfocid  ivras  dfetived  ftoiii  the  «teBe  aource  as  iiiat 
lif  Tri^B,  adiqited  Mie  l^annattiaA  peasant^  gave 
bim  (his  daagfatef  in  marriage,  and  believed  H^kfi 
his  apiple  (fcHtane  the  iioaouriMe  fK>vert^  whk>k 
Auoeliaa  had  pces^xned  hiviolate/ 
Aureiian's  The  reign  of  Aurelian  lasted  only  fdui'  years 
^^^""^  a»d  about  tAae  monihs ;  rbut^eiy  inatmit  of  ^at 
short  period  was  filed  1^  soatie  meittorahie  a- 
dueyanent.  He  p«irt  in  end  to  4>fae  <70thic  irar,- 
chastised  tifke  GeamaM  who  im^ed  Italy^  reco^ 
vfmA  Gaiii,  Spa»,  and  Bntaiii  out  ef  the  hands 
pf  Tetricus,  and  deatsroyed  «the  ppood  ^m^iaFchy 

'  Theoolius  as  (quoted  in  thie  Augtistao  Historjj  p.  211)  #fflrms»' 
tliat  in  one  day  he  Icilled  with  his  own  hand,  forty^ight  Sarmatians* 
and  in  sereral  subsequent  engagements  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
heroic  valour  was  admired  by  the  soldiers,  and  celebrated  in  then: 
rude  songs,  the  burden  of  which  was  wUt,  milfe^Mitte,  ptedfliL 

*  Aucholius  <ap.  Hist.  Augitst.  p.  SIS)  ^toiMfrlbe^  ti(e  tieitsBbonf  <4 
the  adoption,  as  it  was  perfocroed  M  By<aiithim»  in  tbe  iiresanee  «f 
tbe^  emperor  and  liis  great  officers. 

s 
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wMch  Zeoobia  had  erected  in  the  East,  on  the  CHAK 
ruins  of  the  af9icted  empire. 


It  was  the  rieid  attention  of  Aurelian,  eren  toHu  i 
the  minutest .  articles  of  discipline;  which  be^-  ^ 
stowed  such  uninterrupted  success  on  his  arms; 
His  military  regulations  are  contained  in  a  very 
concise  epistle  to  one  of  his  inferior  officers^  who 
is  commafkded  to  enforce  them,  as  he  wishes  to 
become  a  tribune,  or  as  he  is  desirous  to  live^ 
Gaming,  drinking,  and  the  arts  of  divination^ 
wei'e  severely  prohibited.  Aurelian  expected  that 
his  soldiers  should  be  modest,  frugal,  and  labo^ 
rious ;  that  their  armour  should  be  constantly 
kept.bright,  their  weapons  sharp,  their  clothing 
and  horses  ready  for  immediate  service;  that  they 
should  live  in  their  quarters  with  chastity  and 
sobriety;  without  damaging  the  com  fields;  witb* 
out  stealing  even  a  sheep,  a  fowl,  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes ;  without  exacting  from  their  landlords . 
either  salt^  or  oil,  or  wood*  "  The  public  al- 
**  lowance,"  continues  the  emperor^  "  is  suffi- 
**  cient  for  their  support;  their  wealth  should  be 
«  collected  from  tte  spoil  of  the  enemy,  not 
*^  from  the  tears  of  the  provincials/"^  A  single 
instance  will  serve  to  display  the  rigour^  and  even 
cruelty^  of  Aurelian.  One  of  the  soldiers  had 
seduced  the  wife  of  his  host.   The  guilty  wretch 

*  HisL  August,  p.  211.  ^his  laeonic  epistle  is  truly  the  work  of  a 
iQlfUer ;  it  abounds  with  military  phrases  and  wordift,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  difficulty.  FerrafMnta  Mmiata  is  weU 
explained  by  Sahnasius.  The  former  of  the  words  means  all  weapons 
Of  offence,  and  is  contrasted  with  ama,  defensive  arniour.  The  latter 
signifies  ke^  and  well  sharpened. 
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CHAP,  was  fastened  to  two  trees  forcibly  drawn  towai 
^'  each  other,  and  his  limbs  were  torn  asunder 
their  sudden  separation.  A  few  such  examp 
impressed  a  salutary  consternation.  The  punis 
ments  of  Aurelian  were  terrible;  but  he  had  s 
dom  occasion  to  punish  more  than  once  the  sar 
ofibnce.  His  own  conduct  gave  a  sanctioti  to  i 
laws ;  and  the  seditious  legions  dreaded  a  chi 
who  had  learned  to  obey,  and  who  was  worti 
to  command. 

He  con-        The  death  of  Claudius  had  revived  the  fain 

eludes  a 

treaty  with  ing  Spirit   of  the  Goths.     The  troops   whi< 
the  Goths,  gyg^j^^  |. jjg  passes  of  Mount  H^mus  and  tl 

banks  of  the  Danube,  had  been  drawn  away  h 
the  apprehension  of  a  civil  war ;  and  it  seen 
probable  that  the  remaining  body  of  the  Gothi 
and  Vandalic  tribes  embraced  the  favourable  oj 
portunity,  abandoned  their  settlements  of  th 
Ukraine,  traversed  the  rivers,  and  swelled  wit 
new  multitudes  the  destroying  host  of  their  couii 
trymen;  Their  united  numbers  were  at  lengtl 
encountered  by  Aurelian,  and  the  bloody  an< 
doubtful  conflict  ended  only  with  the  approacl 
of  ftight.""  Exhausted  by  so  many  calamities 
which  they  had  mutually  endured  and  inflictec 
during  a  twenty  years  war,  the  G<)tbs  and  thi 
Romans  consented  to  a  lasting  and  beneficial 
treaty.  It  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  barba- 
rians, and  cheerfully  ratified  by  the  legions,  to 
whose  suffrage  the  prudence  of  Aurelian  referred 
the  decision  of  that  important  question.    The 

f 

"  ZosUn,  1.  i,  p.  45- 
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Gothic  nation  engaged  to  supply  the  armies  of  chap. 
Rome  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  auxiliaries,  ^'' 
poDsisting  entirely  of  cavalry,  and  stipulated  in 
return  an  undiaturtied  retreat,  with  a  regular 
market  as  far  as  the  Danube,  provided  by  the 
emperor's  care,  but  at  their  own  expence.  The 
treaty  was  observed  with  such  religious  fidelity, 
that  when  a  party  of  five  hundred  men  straggled 
from  the  camp  in  quest  of  plunder,  the  king  or 
general  of  the  barbarians  commanded  that  the 
guilty  leader  should  be  apprehended  and  shot  to 
death  with  darts,  as  a  vktim  devoted  to  the 
sanctity  of  their  ^engagements,  It  is,  however, 
not  unlikely,  that  the  precaution  of  Aurelian, 
who  had  exacted  as  hostages  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Gothic  chiefs,  contributed  something 
to  this  pacific  temper,  The  youths  he  trained  in 
the  exercise  of  arms^  and  near  his  own  person : 
to  the  damsels  he  gave  a  liberal  and  Roman  edu-^ 
cation ;  and  by  bestowing  them  in  marriage  on 
some  of  his  {»-tncipal  officers,  gradually  introduced 
between  the  two  nations  the  clpsesi  and  most 
endearing  connections.^ 

But  the  most  important  condition  of  peaee  was  and  reeigna 
understood  rather  than  expressed  in  the  treaty,  provf^e  of 
Aurdian  withdrew  the  Roman  forces  from  Dacia,  ^^^^ 
and  tacitly  relinquished  that  great  province  to 
the  Goths  and  Vandals.'    His  manly  judgment 

»  Bexippw  <a|iL  Bxav^ita  Legat  p.  If)  relates  the  whole  transac- 
lion  nnder  the  itaaie  ef  Vandftls,  Aureliai|  married  one  ot  the  Gothic 
iMttet  to  hit  geiMml  Bomiim«  who  was  able  to  drink  with  the  Goths, 
and  diMovtf  tftelr  taerels.     Hiet.  August*  p.  HT. 

'  Hist.  August,  p.  922.  Euti'op.  iz^l5.  Sextus  Rufus,  c.  9*  li|c* 
tantiut  d*  mortibus  Persecutorunis  c.  9. 
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CH  AP.  convinced  him  of  the  solid  advantages,  and  tau^ 

^^     him  to  despise  the  seeming  disgrace,  of  thus  a 

tracting  the  frontiers  of  the  monarchy.      T 

Dacian  subjects,  removed  from  those  distant  p* 

sessions,  which  they  were  unable  to  cultivate 

defend,  added  strength  and  populousness  to  t 

southern  side  of  the  Danube.  A  fertile  territoj 

which  the  repetition  of  barbarous  inroads  h 

changed  into  a  desert,  was  yielded  to  their  i 

dustry ;  and  a  new  province  of  Dacia  still  pi 

served  the  memory  of  Trajan's  conquests.    T 

old  country  of  that  name  detained,  however, 

considerable    number  of  its  inhabitants,   w] 

dreaded  exile  more  than   a    Gothic  maste 

These  degenerate  Romans  continued  to  serve  tl 

empire,  whose  allegiance  they  had  renounced  I 

introducing  among  their  conquerors  the  first  n 

tions  of  agriculture,  the  useful  arts,  and  the  coj 

yeniencies  of  civilised  life.     An  intercourse  < 

commerce  and  language  was  gradually  establishc 

between  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube;  an 

after  Dacia  became  an  independent  state,  it  ofte 

proved  the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire  agains 

the  invasions  of  the  savages  of  the  north.    2 

sense  of  interest  attached  these  more  settled  bai 

barians  to  the  alliance  of  Rome;  and  a  permanen 

interest  very  frequently  ripens  into  sincere  an( 

useful  friendship.     This  various  colony,  whicl 

*  The  Wallachians  still  preserve  many  traces  of  the  Latin  laagaa^t 
and  have  boasted,  in  every  age,  of  their  Roman  descent.  They  ari 
surrounded  by,  but  not  mixed  with,  the  barbarians.  See  a  memoii 
of  M.  d'Anville  on  ancient  Dacia,  in  the  Academy  of  Imcriptions. 
tom.ixx.  ^ 
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Illed  the  ancient  province,  and  was  insensibly  chap, 
blended  into  one  great  people,  still  acknowledged 
the  superior  renown  and  authority  of  the  Go- 
thic tribe,  and  claimed  the  fancied  honour  of  a 
Scandinavian  origin.  At  t  the  same  time  the 
lucky  though  accidental  resemblance  of  the  name 
of  Gasta  infused  aniong  the  credulous  Goths  a 
vain  persaasi(»i,  that,  in  a  remote  age,  their  own 
ancestors,  already  seated  in  the  Dacian  provinces, 
had  recdved ,  the  instructions  of  Zamolxis,  and 
checked  the  victorious  arms  of  Sesostris  and 
Darius.' 
While  the  vigorous  and  moderate  conduct  of ''^^  -^'«- 

^  mannic 

Aurelian  restored  the  lllyrian  frontier,  the  na-  war. 
tion  of  the  Alemanni^  violated  the  conditions  of 
peace,  which  either  Gallienus  had  purchased,  or 
Claudius  had  imposed,  and,  inflamed  by  their 
impatient  youAh,  suddenly  flew  to  arms.  Forty 
thousand  horse  lippeared  in  the  field,"^  and  the 
numbers  of  the  infantry  doubled  those  of  the 
cavalry.**  The  first  objects  of  their  avarice 
were  a  few  cities  of  the  Rh^tian  frontier ;  but 

*  See  the  first  chapter  of  Jom&ndes.  T^  Vandals,  however  (c.  22), 
maintained  a  short  independence  between  the  rivers  Marisia  and 
Crissia  <Maro8  and  Keres)  whidh  fell  into  the  Teiss. 

^  De^ppUB,  p.  7-I9.  Zosimus^  1.  i,  p.  4»3.  Vopiscus  in  Aure- 
lian, in  Hist.  Augi^^  However  these  historians  ^^ffer  in  names 
(AIemannI«  Juthungi,  and  Marcomanni),  it  is  evident  that  they  mean 
the  same  peof4e,  and  tl^  Jhub^  jtvar  |  but  .it  require^  soipecare  to  con- 
ciliate and  explain  them. 

*  Cantoclarns,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  chooses  to  translate  three 
hundred  titousaiidf  JU»  vortioo  is  e^liaHy  repognapt  to  wnse  and  to 
grammar. 

^  We  may  cemark,  as  an  instajfice  of  bad  tast^,  that  Dexippus  ap- 
plies  to  the  light  infantry  of  the  Alemannl  the  technical  terms  jprcv* 
per  only  to  the  Grecian  phalanx. 

c3 


CHA^.  their  hopes  sooii  rising  with  success,  the  ra] 
^^'      march  of  the  Alemanni  traced  a  line  of  devas 


tion  from  the  Danube  to  the  Po.* 
i.  D.2T0,  The  emperor  was  almost  at  the  same  tii 
*^*^°***'^  informed  of  the  irruption,  and  of  the  retre 
of  the  barbarians.  Collecting  an  active  bo 
of  troops,  he  marched  with  silence  and  celeri 
along  the  skirts  of  the  Hercynian  forest;  and  t 
Alemanni,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  arriv 
at  the  Danube,  without  suspecting^  that  on  t 
opposite  bank,  and  in  an  advantageous  post, 
Roman  army  lay  concealed  and  prepared  to  i 
tercept  their  return.'' Aurelian  indulged  the  fat 
security  of  the  barbarians^  and  permitted  abo 
half  their  forces  to  pass  the  river  without  distur 
ance  and  without  precaution.  Their  situatic 
and  astonishment  gave  him  an  easy  victory ;  h 
skilful  conduct  improved  the  advantage.  Di 
posing  the  legions  in  a  semi*circular  form,  1 
advanced  the  two  horns  of  the  crescent  acroi 
the  Diuiube^  and  wheeling  them  on  a  sudde 
towards  the  centre^  inclosed  the  rear  of  the  Gei 
man  host.  The  dismayed  barbarians,  on  whats( 
ever  side  they  cast  their  eyes,  beheld  with  despai 
a  wasted  country,  a  deep  and  ra^ud  stream,  a  vie 
torious  and  implacable  enemy. 

Reduced  to  this  distressed  condition,  the  Ak 
manni  no  longer  disdained  to  sue  for  peace 
Aurelian  received  their  ambassadors  at  the  heac 
of  his  camp^  and  with  every  circumstance  o 

•  In  Dexippus,  we  at  present  read  iRhodanus ;  M.  de  Valois  verj 
JudiciousJy  alters  the  trord  to  Eridanus. 
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mtttial  pomp  that  could  display  the  greatness  chap. 
and  discipline  of  Rome.  The  legions  stood  to^^^* 
their  arais  in  welUordered  ranks  and  awful  si-  '  ^ 
lence.  The  principal  cominanders,  distinguished 
by  the  ensigns  of  their  rank,  appeared  on  horse- 
back on  either  side  of  the  impelrial  throne. 
Behind  the  throne,  the  consecrated  images  of 
the  emperor,  and  his  predecessors/  the  golden 
eagles,  and  the  various  titles  of  the  legions,  en- 
graved in  letters  of  gold,  were  exalted  in  the 
air  on  lofty  pikes  covered  with  silver.  When 
Aurelian  assumed  his  seat,  his  manly  grace  and 
majestic  figure^  taught  the  barbarians  to  revere 
the  person  as  well  as  the  purple  of  their  con- 
queror. The  ambassadors  fell  prostrate  on  th^ 
ground  in  silence.  They  were  commanded  to 
rise,  and  permitted  to  speak.  By  the  assistance 
of  interpreters  they  extenuated  their  perfidy, 
magnified  their  exf^oits,  expatiated  on  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  and  the  advantages  of  peacel ; 
and,  with  an  ilUtimed  confidence,  demanded  a 
large  subsidy,  as  the  price  of  the  alliance  which 
they  offered  to  the  Romans,  The  answer  of  the 
emperor  was  stem  and  imperious.  He  treated 
their  offer  with  contempt,  and  their  demand 
with  indignation;  reproached  the  barbarians, 
that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war  as 
of  tbe  laws  of  peace ;  and  finally  disiiiissed  them 
witli  the  dioice  only  of  submitting  to  his  un- 

*  The  emperor  Claudiua  was  certainly  of  the  number ;  but  we  are 
ifuorant  how  far  this  mark  of  respect  was  extended :  if  to  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  it  must  have  produced  a  'very  awful  spectacle ;  a  long  liot 
of  the  masters  of  the  world. 

i  Vopiscuain  Hist.  August.  2*  ^l^* 
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PHAP.  conditioned  mercy^  or  awaiting  the  utmost  sev 
J^  rity  of  his  resentmentA  Aurelian  had  res^< 
a  distant  province  to  the  Goths ;  but  it  was  da 
gerous  to  trust  or  to  pardon  these  perfidious  ba 
barians,  whose  formidable  power  kept  Italy  its< 
in  perpetual  alarms;* 
Th^  Ale-  Immediately  after  this  conference,  it  sbou 
yadeitaiy,  neem  that  some  unexpected  emergency  requin 
the  emperor's  presence  in  Pannonia*  He  d 
Folved  pn  hi$  lieutenants  the  pare  pf  finishii 
the  destruction  of  the  Alemanni,  either  by  tl 
9word,  qr  by.  Xh€i  surer  operation  pf  famin 
But  an  active  desp^  has  often  triumphed  ov 
the  indolent  assurance  qf  success.  The  ba 
barians,  finding  it  impossible  to  traverse  tl 
Panube  and  the  Roman  canipt  lirpke  tbrou^ 
the  posts  in  their  rear,  which  were  mqrp  feeb 
^or  less  carefully  guarded ;  and  with  incr^b 
diligence,  but  ^y  a  different  road^  returned  t 
wards  the  mouqt^ins  pf  Italy .^  Aureli^n,  wl 
pansijiered  the  war  as  totally extinguished,recei 
ed  the  mortifying  intelligence  pf  the  escape  pf  tl 
Alemanni,  ^d  pf  tl^e  ravage  which  they  a)rea( 
committed  in  tl^e  territory  of  Milan.  The  1 
gions  were  cpmmanded  to  follow,  with  as  mu( 
^xpeditipn  as  t)io$e  heavy  bodies  were  capable 
-  exerting,  the  rapid  flight  of  ^n  enemy,  who. 
infantry  and  cavalry  qioved  with  almost  equ 
swiftness.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  emper 
himself  marched  to  the  relief  of  Italy,  at  tl 

^  Dezippus  gives  them  a  subtle  and  prolix  oration,  worthy  oi 
precian  sophist. 
;  BisU  August,  p.  21S. 
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head  of  a  chosen  body  of  auxiliaries  (among  chap, 
whom  were  the  hostages  and  cavalry  of  the     ^^ 


*»%i»»%^>% 


Vandals),  and  of  all  the  praetorian  guards  who 
had  served  in  the  wars  on  the  Danube.^ 

As  the  light  troops  of  the  Alemanni  bad  spread  «wi  m  it 
tiiemselves  from  the  Alps  to  the  Appennine,  thequiabed  bf 
incessant  vigilance  of  Aurelian  and  his  officers  ^""•'^^ 
was  exercised  in  the  discovery,  the  attack,  and 
the  pursuit,  of  the  numerous  detachments.  Not- 
withstanding this  desultory  war,  three  considerr 
able  battles  are  mentioned,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal  force  of  bpth  armies  was  obstinatiely  en* 
gaged.-  The  success  was  various.  In  the  first, 
fought  near  Placentia,  the  Romans  rec.eived  so 
severe  a  blow,  that,  according  to  the  expressicw 
of  a  writer  extremeJy  partial  to  Atireliaq,  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  appre* 
hended."*  The  crafty  barbarians,  who  had  lined 
the  woods,  suddenly  attacked  the  l^ions  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable,  after  the  fatigue  and  disorder  of  a  long 
march.  The  fury  of  their  chiurge  was  irresistible; 
but  at  length,  aft^r  a  dreadful  slaughter,  the 
patient  firmness  of  the  emperor  rallied  his  troops^ 
and  restored,  in  some  degree,  the  honour  of  hi^ 
arms.  The  second  battle  was  ibught  near  Fano 
in  Umbria;  on  the  spot  which,  five  hundred 
years  before,  had  been  fatal  to  the  brother  of 
Hannibal.''    Thus  far  the  successful  Germans 

^  Dexippua,  p.  12.  '  Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian. 

"*  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  Auguit.  p.  216. 

'^  Tlie  little  river,  or  rather  torrent,  of  Metaunis  near  Fane,  has 
been  immortallied,  by  finding  such  an  historian  as  laTjt  Md  sudi « 
{oet  as  Horace* 
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CHAP,  ample  extent  of  paatune  and  Arable  land,  againsi 
_  ^     tfce  frequwt  aad  ^uddesi  mcuraioiiB  of  tbe  trites 


of  Latium,  the  perp^ual  ^eneoues  of  the  republic* 
With  tbe  progress  of  Roman  greatness  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  gradually  increased,  filled 
ii>p  the  vacant  spacei^pierc^  through  the  useless 
walls,  covered  the  field  of  Mars>  and,  on  every 
side*  followed  the  pubiie  highways  in  long  and 
beautiful  subiu*bSo'  The  extent  of  the  new 
walls;  erected  by  Aurelian,  and.  finished  in  the 
reign  of  Prpbus,,  w^s  magnified  by  popular  estir 
mation  to  near  fifty,^  but  is  reduced,  by  ai^curate 
iW^st^ur^ent  to  about  twenty-one  miles.''  It 
was  a  great  ln)t  ipelancholy  labour,  sinqe  tlxe 
defence  of  the  capital  betrayed  the  decline  of 
the  uKwarchy.  The  Jlpi3^ans  of  a  ?iQre  pros- 
]>erous.,.^e,  who  trusted  to  the  arms  of  the 
legions  ^e  safety  of  the  frontier  cai^^ps,^  were, 
very  far  from  ent0rtaiAing  a  suspioi9.n9.  that  it 
wpuldeyer  beconie  necessary  to  fortify  the  seat 
of  entire  against  the  inroads  of  tii^e  barbarians/ 
AurcKan  "^^^  vic^ory  pf  (piaudius  over  the  Gotihs,  and 
suppresses  ^he  succcss  of  Aurcliau  afi^ainst  the  Alemanni, 

the  two       ,,it  t  ,  /.V*  «• 

iifiurpers.  had  already  restored  to  ,the  arms  of  Home  their 
ancient  superiority  oyer  the  barbarous  nations 

*.  JEjLspatiantia  tecta  mulfas  a^didjsre  urbesy  i?  tlie  ^prjession  oC 
?liny.  \  ,      '      ^       ."    '  ■' 

*  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  Both  Lipsius  and  I^^ic  Vpasiua  havp 
eagerly,  f  ^braced  this  measure. 

.  »  See'!Nardtiii>  Roiaa  Anfica»  L  i«  c.  8. 

*  Tacit.  Hist,  iv,  23. 

'  For  Aurelian's  walls,  see  Vopiscus  in  Hist  August,  p.  216,  222. 
Eosinms,  I.  i«  p.  4S.  Eutropius,  ix,  15.  Aurel.  Victor,  in  Aurelian. 
Victor  Juiuor  in  Aurelian*    £u8eb«  Hieronym.  et  Jdatius  in  Chronic* 
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of  the  north.  To  chastise  domestic  tyrants,  and  cbap: 
to  re-unite  the  dismembered  parts  of  the  em-     *'* 


pire,  was  a  task  reserved  for  the  second  of  those 
warlike  emperors.  Though  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  senate  and  people,  the  frontiers 
of  Italy,  Africa,  Illyricum,  and  Thrace,  con- 
fined the  limits  of  his  reign.  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  were 
still  possessed  by  two  rebels,  who  alone,  out  of 
so  numerous  a  list,  had  hitherto  escaped  th^ 
dangers  of  their  situation ;  and  to  complete  the 
ignominy  of  Rome,  these  rival  thrones  had  been 
usurped  by  women. 

A  rapid  succession  of  monarchs  had  arisen  and  succenioii 
fallen  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  rigid  vir-  ui  GmT'^ 
tues  of  Posthumus  served  only  to  hasten  his 
destruction.  After  suppressing  a  competitor; 
who  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Mentz,  he  re^ 
fused  to  gratify  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of 
the  rebellious  city ;  and,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  became  the  victim  of  their  dis- 
appointed avarice.*  The  death  of  Victorinus, 
his  friend  and  associate,  was  occasioned  by  a 
less  worthy  cause.  The  shining  accomplish- 
ments'" of  that  prince  were  stained  by  a  liceo- 

*  His  competitor  was  Lollianus,  or  Elianus,  if  indeed  these  namei 
mean  the  same  person.     See  Tillemont,  torn,  iii,  p.  1177. 

*  The  character  of  this  prince  by  Julius  Aterianus  (ap,  HlsC 
August,  p.  187)  is  worth  transcribing,  as  it  seems  fair  and  impar-  • 
tiaL  Victorino  qui  p<^t  Junium  Posthumiimi  Gal^as  rexit  neminem 
existimo  praeferendum  ;  non  in  virtnte  Trajanum  ;  non  Antoninum 
]n  dementia ;  non.  in  gravitate  Nervem ;  non  in  gnbemando  crario 
Vespasianum ;  n^n  in  Censura  totius  vits  ac  severitate  miiitari  Per* 
titiacem  vel  Sevcrum.  Sed  omnia  haec  libido  et  cupiditas  voloptatie 
mulierariae  sic  perdidit,  ut  nemo  audeat  virtutes  ejus  in  Uteros  mi^ 
tere  quern  constat  omnium  judicio  meruisie  puniri. 
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CHAP,  tious  passion,  which  he  indulged  in  aeto  of 
violence)  with  too  little  regard  to  the  laws  of 
society  or  even  to  those  of  love.**     He   was 
slain  at  Cologne^  by  a  conspiracy  of  jealous  hus^ 
bandSft  whoae  revenge  would  have  appeared  more 
justifiable,  had  they  spared  the  innocence  of  his 
9on,  After  the  murder  of  so  many  valiant  princes, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  a  female  for  a 
long  time  controlled  the  fierce  legions  of  Gaul, 
and  stiU  more  singular,  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  the  unfortunate  Yictorinus.     The  arts  and 
treasures  of  Victoria  enabled  her  successively  t6 
place  Marius  and  Tetricus  on  the  throne,  and 
to  r^igH  with  a  manly  vigour  under  the  name  of 
those  dependent  emperors.    Money  of  copper, 
of.  silver,  and  of  gold,  was  coined  in  her  name ; 
she  assumed  the  titles  of  Augusta  and  Mother 
of  the  Camps;  her  power  ended  only  with  her 
life ;  but  her  life  was  perhaps  shortened  by  the 
ingratitude  of  Tetricus.*" 
f(id  reign      When,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambitious  pa* 
S  Tetri**  troness,  Tetricus  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
««*•         be  was  governor  of  the  peaceful  province  of 
Aquitain^,  an  employment  suited  to  his  charac* 
ter  and  education.     He  reigned  four  or  five 
years  over  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  the  slave 
and  sovereign  of  a  licentious  army,  whom  he 
dreaded,  and  by  whom  he  was  despised.     The 
valour  and  fortune  of  Aurelian  at  length  opened 

>  He  ravished  the  wife  of  Attitlanus,  an  actuary,  or  army  agent, 
•  Htet.  August,  p.  1S6.    Aurel.  Victor  In  Aurelian. 

4  PoUlo  amigns  hef  an  article  among  the  thirty  tyrants.  Hist,  Au** 
fUlt  p.  tOO^ 
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the  prospect  of  a  deliverance.     He  ventured  to  cbap. 
disclose  his  melancholy  situation,  and  conjured^ 


the  emperor  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  unhappy  *•  »•  «7i» 
rival.  Had  this  secret  correspondence  reached 
the  ears  of  the  soldiers,  it  would  most  probably 
have  cost  Tetricus  his  life ;  nor  could  he  resign 
the  sceptre  of  the  West  without  committing  an 
act  of  treason  against  himself.  He  affected  the 
j^pearances  of  a  civil  war,  led  his  forces  into  the 
field  against  Aureikn,  posted  them  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  manner,  betrayed  his  own  coun- 
sels to  the  enemy,  and,  with  a  few  chosen  friends, 
deserted  in  the  beginning  of  the  action.  The 
rebel  legions,  though  disordered  and  dismayed 
by  the  unexpected  treachery  of  their  chief,  de- 
fended themselves  with  desperate  valour,  till 
they  were  cut  in  pieces  almost  to  a  man,  in  this 
bloody  and  memorable  battle,  which  was  fought 
niear  Chalons  in  Champagne."*  The  retreat  of 
the  irregular  auxiliaries,  Franks  and  Batavians,* 
whom  the  conqueror  soon  compelled  or  persuad- 
ed to  repass-  the  Rhine,  restored  the  general 
tranquillity ;  and  the  power  of  Aurelian  was  ac- 


*  Pollio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  196.  Voplficus  in  Hist.  August,  p. 
ttO.  The  two  Victors*  in  the  lives  of  Gdlienus  and  Aurelian. 
Eutropw  ix«  13.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Of  all  these  writers,  onlj  tbe 
two  last  (but  with  strong  probability)  place  the  fall  of  Tetricus  be* 
fore  that  of  Zenobia.  M.  de  Buze  (in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions^ 
torn,  xxx)  does  not  wish,  and  Tillenoont  (torn,  iii,  p.  1189)  does  ni>t 
dare,  to  follow  them.  I  have  been  fairer  than  tbe  one*  aad  bolder 
than  the  other. 

*  Victor  Jotifior  in  AmreliSfi.  Eumenius  mentions  Sataviae ;  some 
«c«tics»  wltfaoot  an^r  reason,  would  Mn  alter  the  word  to  Bag;aitdicte, 
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CHAP,  kndivledged  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  thei 
columns  of  Hercules. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  city  of 
Auton,  alone  and  unassisted,  had  ventured  to 
declare  against  the  legions  of  GauL  After  a 
siege  of  seven  months,  they  stormed  and  plun- 
dered that  unfortunate  city,  already  wasted  by 
famine/  Lyons,  on  the  contrar}%  had  resisted 
with  obstinate  disaffection  the  arms  of  Aurelian. 
We  read  of  the  punishment  of  Lyons,'  but 
there  is  not  any  mention  of  the  rewards  of 
Autun.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  policy  of  civil 
war :  severely  to  remember'injuries,  and  to  for- 
get the  most  important  services.  Revenge  is 
profitable ;  gratitude  is  expensive. 
M.  D.  27f ,  Aurelian  had  no  sooner  secured  the  person  and 
•f  ZraobL;  proviuccs  of  TctricuSj  than  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Pal-> 
myra  and  the  East.  Modern  Europe  has  pro- 
duced several  illustrious  women^  who  havesustain-» 
ed,  with  glory,  the  weight  of  empire ;  nor  is  our 
own  age  destitute  of  such  distinguished  charac-* 
ters.  But  if  we  except  the  doubtful  achieve- 
ments of  Semiramis,  Zenobia  is  perhaps  the  only 
female  whose  superior  genius  broke  through  the 
^lervile  indolence  imposed  on  her  sex  by  the  cli* 
mate  and  manners  of  Asia.^     She  claimed  her 

f  Eumen.  in  Vet.  Panegyn  iv,  8. 

f  Vopiscus  in.  Hist.  August,  p.  246.    Autun  was  not  restored  till 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.     See  Eumenius  de  restaurandis  scholis. 

^  Almost  every  thing  that  is  said  of  the  manners  of  Odenathus  and 
Zenobia  is  taken  from  their  lives  in  the  Augustan  History,  by  Tre« 
bellius  PoUio,  see  p.  192,  198. 
S 
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descent  from  the  Macedonian  kings  of  l^ypt,  chap. 
equalled  in  beauty  her  ancestor  Cleopatra,  and^J^^^ 
far  surpassed  that  princess  in  chastity*  and  va- 
lour.    Zenobia  was  esteemed  the  most  lovely  as  her  beauty 

-      and  icurn* 

well  as  tlie  most  heroic  of  her  sex.  She  was  of  Ring; 
dark  complexion  (for  in  speaking  of  a  lady,  these 
trifles  beconie  important).  Her  teeth  were  of  a 
pearly  whiteness,  and  her  large  black  eyes 
sparkled  with  uncommon  iire,  tempered  by  the 
most  attractive  sweetness.  Her  voice  was  strong 
and  harmonious.  Her  manly  understanding  was 
strengthened  and  adorned  by  study.  She  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  possessed  in 
equal  perfection  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Egyptian  languages.  She  had  drawn  up  for  her 
own  use  an  epitome  of  oriental  history,  and  fa- 
miliarly compared  the  beauties  of  Homer  and 
Plato,  under  the  ttrttion  of  the  sublime  Longinus. 

This  accomplished  woman  gave  her  hand  to*»ervaio"f» 
Odenatbus,  who,  from  a  priviate  station,  raised 
himself  to  the  dominion  of  the  East.  She  soon 
became  the  friend  and  companion  of  a  hero. 
In  the  intervals  of  war,  Odenathus  passionately 
delighted  in'the  exercise  of  hunting ;  he  pursued 
with  ardour  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  lions, 
panthers,  and  bears ;  and  the  ardour  of  Zenobia 
in  that  dangerous  amuseriient  was  not  inferior  to 
his  own.  She  had  inured  her  constitution  to 
iktigtie,  disdained  the  use  of  a  covered  carriage, 

*  She  never  admitted  her  husband's  emhraces  but  for  the  sake  of 
posterity.  If  her  hc^es  were  b«fled,  in  the  eosuivg  inonth  shereitiK 
rated  the  experiment 
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CHAP,  genemlly  appeared  on  horseback  in  a  military 
habit,  and  sometimes  marched  several  miles  on 
foot  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  The  success  of 
Odenathus  was  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  her 
incomparable  prudence  and  fortitude.  Their 
splendid  victories  over  the  great  king,  whom 
they  twice  pursued  asfaras  the  gatesof  Ctesiphon, 
laid  thefoundationsof  their  unitedfameandpower* 
The  armies  which  they  commanded,  and  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  had  saved,  acknowlec^ed  not 
any  other  sovereigns  than  their  invincible  chiefs. 
The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  revered  a  stranger 
who  had  avenged  their  captive  emperor,  and  even 
the  insensible  son  of  Valerian  accepted  Odenathus 
for  his  legitimate  colleague. 
Sh©  re.  After  a  spccessfulexpeditionagainstthe  Gothic 
husband^r  plundercrs  of  Asia,  the  Palmyrenian  prince  re- 
*^*^»  turned  to  the  city  of  Emesa  in  Syria.  Invincible 
in  war,  he  was  there  cut  off  by  domestic  treason^ 
and  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting  was  the 
cause,  or  at  least  the  occasion,  of  his  death.^ 
His  nefdiew,  Maeonius,  presumed  to  dart  his 
javelin  before/  that  of  his  uncle ;  and  thou^ 
admonished  of  his  error,  repeated  t.he  same  inso- 
lence. As  a  monarch,  and  as  a  sportsman,  Ode- 
nathus was  provoked,  took  away  his  horse,  a 
mark  of  ignominy  among  the  barbarians,  and 
chastised  the  rash  youth  by  a  shprt  confinement* 
The  offence  was  soon  forgot,  but  the  punishment 

^  Hist.  August  p.  192,  193.  Zosimus,  1.  i,  p.,36.  Zonaras,  Ij 
zii,  p.  633.  The  last  is  clear  and  probable,  the  others  confused  and 
inconsistent.  The  text  of  Syncellus»  if  not  corrupt,  is  absolute  no&-> 
sense. 
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was  remembered;  and  Maeonius,  with  a  few  c^ap. 
daring  associates,  .assassinated  his  uncle  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  entertainment.  Herod,  the  son  a.  d.  %6o. 
of  Odenathus,  though  not  of  Zenobiio,  a  joung 
man  of  a  soft  and  eiTeminate  temper/  was  killed 
with  his  father.  But  Maeonius  obtained  only  the 
pleasure  of  revenge  by  this  bloody  deed.  He 
had  scarcely  time  to  assume  the  title  of  Augustus^ 
before  he  was  sacrificed  by  Zenobia  to  the  memory 
of  her  husband." 

With  the  assistance  of  his  most  faithful  friends,  *°^  ^«" 

'  over  tbe 

she  immediately  filled  the  vacant  throne,  andE^t^d 
governed  with  manly  counsels  Palmyra,  Syria,  ^^ 
and  the  East,  above  five  years.  By  the  death  of 
Odenathus,  that  authority  was  at  an  end  which 
the  senate  had  granted  him  only  as  a  personal 
distinction;  but  his  martial  widow,  disdaining 
both  the  senate  and  Gallienus,  obliged  one  of  the 
Roman  generals,  who  was  sent  against  her,  to 
retreat  into, Europe,  with  the  loss  of  his  army 
and  his  reputation.*"  Instead  of  the  little  pas- 
sions which  so  frequently  perplex  a  female  reign, 
the  steady  administration  of  Zenobia  was  guided 
by  the  most  judicious  maxims  of  policy.  If  it 
was  expedient  to  pardon,  she  could  calm  her 
resentment ;  if  it  was  necessary  to  punish^  she 
could  impose  silence,  on  the  voice  of  pity.    Her 

'  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  ofteil  sent  him,  from  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  presents  of  gems  and  toys,  which  he  received  with  infinite 
delight. 

*  Some  very  tujast  suspicions  have  been  cut  on  Zenobia,  es  if  the 
was  accessary  to  her  husband's  death* 

•  Hist.  August,  p.  180,  m. 
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CHAP.  Strict  economy  was  accused  of  avarice ;  yet  oh 
\^  every  proper  occasion  she  appeared  magnificent 
and  liberal.  The  neighbouring  states  of  ArabiJ^ 
Armenia,  and  Persia,  dreaded  her  •enmity,  and 
solicited  her  alliance.  To  the  dominions  of 
Odenathus,  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia,  his  widow  added  the 
inheritance  of  her  ancestors,  the  populous  and 
fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  emperor  Clau- 
dius acknowledged  her  merit,  and  was  content, 
that,  while  he  pursued  the  Gothic  war,  sh&  should 
assert  the  dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  East.* 
The  conduct,  however,  of  Zenobia  was  attended 
with  some  ambiguity  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  she 
had  conceived  the  design  Of  erecting  an  inde- 
pendent and  hostil^  monarchy.  She  blended 
with  the  popular  manners  of  Roman  princes  the 
stately  pomp  of  the  courts  of  Asia,  and  exacted 
from  her  subjects  the  same  adoration  that  was 
paid  to  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  She  bestowed 
on  her  three  sons^  a  Latin  education,  and  often 
shewed  them  to  the  troops  adorned  with  the  im- 
perial purple.  For  herself  she  reserved  the  dia- 
dem, with  the  splendid  but  doubtfuV  title  of 
queen  of  the  East. 


*>  See,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  198,  Aurelian's  testimony  to  her  me- 
rit ;  and  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Zosimus,  l.i,  p.  39,  40.       ^   ■ 

9  Tin:u>]aus,  Herennianus,  and  Vaballathus.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  two  former  were  already  dead  before  the  war.  On  the  last»  Au" 
^elian  bestowed  a  small  province  of  Armenia,  with  the  tiile  of  king  t 
several  of  his  medals  are  still  extant.  See  Tillemont,  torn,  hi,  p. 
1190. 
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When  Aurelian  passed  over  into  Asia,  against  en  a  f. 
an  adversary  vrhose  sex  alone  could  render  her    ^^' 
an  object  of  contempt,  his  presence  restored  obe-TheVxpe. 
dience  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  already  shaken  AureUM, 
by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Zenobia."^     Ad-'*'f'*^*- 
vancing  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  he  accepted 
the  submission  of  Ancyra,  and  was  admitted 
into  Tyana,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  by  the  help 
of  a  perfidious  citizen.     The  generous  though 
fierce  temper  of  Aureiian  abandoned  the  traitor 
to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  :  a  superstitious  reve- 
rence induced  him  to  treat  with  lenity  the  coun- 
trymen  of  ApoUonius   the   philosoj^er/     An- 
tioch  was  deserted  on  his  approach,  till  the  em- 
peror, by  his  salutary  edicts,  recalled  the  fugitives^ 
and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  wh03  from 
necessity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Paimyrenian  queen.    The 
unexpected  mildness  of  such  a  conduct  reconciled 
the  minds  of  the  Syrians,  and,  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  Emesa,  the  wishes  of  the  people  seconded  the 
terror  of  his  arms.' 

Zenobia  would  have  ill  deserved  her  reputa-  The  em. 
tion,  bad  she  indolently  permitted  the  emperor  featg  the 
of  the  West  to  approach  within  an  hundred  miles  ^fJ^^J^ 
of  her  capital     The  fate  of  the  East  was  de-tiiebatuei 
cided  in  two  great  bal^tles;  so  similar  in  almost  and  Erne- 

*  Zosimus,  1.  if  p.  44. 

'  Vopiscus  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  317)  gives  us  an  authentic  letter, 
and  a  doubtful  vision  of  Aurelian.  Appollonius  of  ^yana  was  born 
about  th«  saine  time  as  Jesus  Christ-  His  life  (that  of  the  former)  is 
related  in  so  fabulous  a  manner  by  his  disciples,  that  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover  whether  he  was  a  sage,  an  impostor,  or  a  fanatic 
Zosimus,  L  1,  p.  46. 
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ctiAK  every  circumstance,  that  we  can  scarcely  distiflk 
^''      ^ish  them  from  each  other,  except  by  observing 
^  that  the  first  was  fought  near  Antioch,*  and  the 
second  near  Emesa.*     In  both,  the  queen  of 
Palmyra  animated  the  armies  by  her  presence, 
and  devolved  the  execution  of  her  orders   on 
Zabdas^  who  had  already  signalized  his  military 
talents  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt.     The  nume- 
rous forces  of  Zenobia  consisted  for  the  most  part' 
of  light  archers,  and  of  heavy  cavalry  clothed  in 
complete  steel.  The  Moorish  and  Illyrian  horse 
of  Aurelian  were  unable  to  sustain  the  ponderous 
charge  of  their  antagonists.     They  fled  in  real 
Or  affected  disorder,  engaged  the  Palmy renians 
in  a  laborious  pursuit,  harassed  them  by  a  desul- 
tory combat,  and  at  length  discomfited  this  im- 
penetrable but  unwieldy  body  of  cavalry.     The 
light  infantry,  in  the  mean  time,  when  they  had 
exhausted  their  quivers,  remaining  without  pro- 
tection against  a  closer  onset,  exposed  their  naked 
sides  to  the  swords  of  the  legions*     Aurelian 
had  chosen  these  veteran  troops,  who  were  usu* 
ally  stationed  on  the  Upper  Danube,  and  whose 
valour  had  been  severely  tried  in  the  Alemannic 
war.f      After  the   defeat   of  Emesa,    Zenobia 
found  it  impossible  to   collect   a  third  army. 
As  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  the  nations  sub* 
ject  to  her  empire  had  joined  thp  standard  of  the 

*  At  a  place  called  Immfie.  f;utropiU8,  Sextus  Bufus,  and  Jtrome, 
inentjon  only  this  first  battle. 

t  ■  Yopiacus,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  217,  mentions  only  the  second. 

«  Zosimus,  1.  i,  p.  44-i8.     His  account  of  the  two  battles  is  clelf 
and  circuinstantial* 
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conqueror,  who  detached  Probus,  the  bravest  of  c  h  a  p. 
bis  generals,  to  possess  himself  of  the  Egyptian  ^^J^ 
provinces.  Palmjra  was  the  last  resource  of  the 
wkiow  of  Odenathus.  She  retired  within  the 
walls  of  her  cofital,  made  every  preparation  for  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  declared  with  the  intre- 
pidity of  a  heroine,  that  the  last  moment  of  her 
reign  and  of  her  life  should  be  the  same. 

Amid  the  barren  deserts  of  Arabia,  a  few  cuU  '^^  •tau 
tivated  spots  rise  like  islands  out  of  the  sandy  ^  ^* 
ocean.  £ven  the  name  of  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,, 
by  its  signification  in  the  Syriac  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin  language,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm 
trees  which  afforded  shade  and  verdure  to  that 
temperate  i^gion.  The  air  was  pure,  and  the 
3oil,  watered  by  some  invaluable  springs,  was 
capable  of  producing  fruit  as  well  as  pom.. 
A  place  possessed  of  suph  singular  advantages, 
and  situated  at  a  convenient  distance'  between 
the  gulph  of  Persia  and  the  Mediterranean,  was 
soon  frequented  by  the  caravans  which  conveyed 
to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  considerable  part  of 
the  rich  commodities  of  India.  Palmyra  insen- 
sibly increased  into  ^n  opulent  and  independent 
city,  and  connecting  the  Koman  and  the  Par- 
thian monarchies  by  the  mutual  benefits  of  com- 
merce, was  suffered  to  observe  s^n  humble  neu- 
trality, till  at  length,  after  the  victories  of  Tra- 
jan, the  tittle  republic  sunk  into  the  bosom  of 

'  It  WM  five  hundred  and  thirty-aeyta  miles  from  Seleuda,  mnd 
two  hundred  tnd  three  from  the  nearest  ooast  of  Syria,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  Pliny,  who»  in  a  few  words  (Hist.  Natur.  ▼»  Sl)^ 
gives  9n  excellent  description  of  Palmyra. 
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CHAP.  Rorne^  and  flouririied  mote  than  one  himdred 

XI 

l^^^  atid  fifty  yeard  in  the  subordinate  though  honour- 
able rank  of  a  colony.  It  was  during  that  peace-* 
ful  period,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  few  reniain"». 
ing  inscriptions,  that  the  wealthy  Pahnyrenians 
constructed  those  temples^  palaces,  and  porticos, 
of  Grecian  architecture,  whose  ruins,  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles,  have  deserved 
the  curiosity  of  our  travellers.    The  elevation  of 
Odenathus  and  Zenobia  appeared  to  reflect  new 
splendour  on  their  country,  and  Palmyra,  for  a 
while,  stood  forth  the  rival  of  Rome :  but  the 
competition  was  fatal,  and  ages  of  prosperity 
were  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of  glory.* 
It  Is  be-         jn  his  march  over  the  sandy  desert  between 
AurcUan,   Emesa  and  Palmyra,  the  emperor  Aurelian  was 
perpetually  harassed  by  the  Arabs ;  nor  could  he 
always  defend  his  army,  and  especially  his  bag- 
gage,  from  those  flying  troops  of  active  and 
daring  robbers,   who  watched  the  moment  of 
surprise,  and  eluded  the  slow  pursuit  of  the  le- 
gions.   The  siege  of  Palmyra  was  an  object  far 
more  difficult  and  important,  and  the  emperor, 
who  with  incessant  vigour,  pressed  the  attacks 
in  person,  was  himself  wounded  with  a  dart, 
<*  The  Roman  people,''  says  Aurelian,   m  an 
original  letter,  "  speak  with  contempt  of  the 


■  Sdme  EtigliSh  travellers  from  Aleppo  discffoered  thfe  ruins  of  Pal* 
tnyra,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Our  curiosity  has  since  been 
gratified  in  a  more  splendid  tDanner  by  Messieurs  Wood  and  Daw* 
kios.  For  the  history  of  Palmyra,  we  may  consult  the  masterly  dis. 
^ertation  of  Dr.  Halleyjn  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  Lowtfaorp^t 
Abridjrement,  vol.  iii,  p.  518. 
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war  which  I  am  waging  against  a  womMk  OBUR 
They  are  ignorant  both  of  tbe  character  and 


^m^f^^^*^ 


of  the  power  of  ZenoUa.  ll  is  impossible  to 
**  eouBierate  her  warlike  preparations,  of  stones^ 
"  of  arrows^  and  of  every  species  of  mis^be  wea- 
*^  pons.  Byery  part  of  tlie  walls  is  provided 
*^  with  two  or  three  halistm^  and  artificial  fire$ 
**  are  thrown  from  her  military  engines.  The 
**  fear  of  punishment^  has  armed  her  with  a  des^ 
'*  petate  courage  Yet  still  I  trust  in  the  prop* 
**  tecting  deities  of  Rome,  who  have  hitherto 
^^  beeo  favourable  to  all  my  undertakings*"^ 
Doubtful,  however,  of  the  protectiim  of  the  gods» 
and  of  the  event  of  the  siege,  Aurelian  judged  it 
more  prudent  to  offer  terms  of  an  advantageous 
capitulatbn ;  to  the  queen,  a  splendid  retreat ;  to 
the  citizens,  their  ancient  privileges.  His  ^Om 
posals  were  obstinately  rejected,  and  the  riefusal 
was  accompanied  with  insult. 

The  firmness  of  Zenobia  was  supported  by  the  who  be- 
hope.  Chat  in  a  very  short  time  famine  would  m^ter  or 
compel  the  Roman  army  to  repass  the  desert ;  f^J°V*ij^ 
and  by  the  reasonable  expectation  that  the  kings  cuy. 
of  the  East,  and  particularly  the  Persian  monarch, 
would  arm  in  tiie  defence  of  their  most  natural 
ally.  But  fortune  and  the  p«^everapce  of  Aure« 
lian  overcame   every  obstacle.     The  death  of 
Sapor,  which  happened  about  this  time,*  dis- 
tracted the  CQuncils  of  Persia,  and  the  incon- 
siderable succours  that  attempted  to  relieve  PaU 

*  Vopiscas  in  Hist.  August  p.  218. 

*  From  a  very  doubtful  chronology  I  have  epdeavoured  to  extract 
the  most  probable  date. 
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^*t/"  ^T^^9  were  easily  intercepted  either  by  the  arm« 
^v*^v*w  or  the  liberalty  of  the  emperor.  From  everjr 
part  of  Syria,  a  regular  silccession  of  convoys 
safely  arrived  in  the  camp,  which  was  increased 
by  the  return  of  Probus  with  his  victorious  troops 
from  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  thieit 
Zenobia  resolved  to  fly.  She  mounted  the  f^etest 
of  her  dromedaries^''  and  had  already  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  sixty  mile9 
from  Palmyra,  when  she  was  overtaken  by  the 
pursuit  of  Aurelian's  Jight  horse,  seized,  and 
^■^273.  brought  back  a  captive  to  the  feet  of  the  em- 
peror. Her  capital  soon  afterwards  surrendered, 
and  was  treated  with  unexpected  lenity.  The 
arms,  horses,  and  camels,  with  an  immense 
treasure  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  precious  stones, 
were  all  delivered  to  the  conqueror ;  who,  leaving 
only  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  archers,  returned 
to  Emesa,  and  employed  some  time  in  the  distri- 
bution of  rewards  and  punishments  at  the  end  of 
so  memorable  a  war,  which  restored  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Rome  those  provincesr  that  had  re* 
nounced  their  allegiance  since  the  captivity  of 
Valerian, 
behaviour  When  the  Sjoriirn  queen  was  brought  into  the 
^°^^***  presence  of  Aurelian,  he  sternly  asked  her,  how 


■  Hist.  August,  p.  218.  Zlosimus,  I.  i,  p.  50.  Though  the  ccmcl 
is  a  heavy  beast  of  burden,  the  dromedary,  who  is  either  of  the  same 
or  of  a  kindred  species,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Asia  and  Afdca,  on 
all  occasions  which  require  celerity.  The  Arabs  aflirni,  that  he  will 
run  over  as  much  ground  in  one  day,  as  their  fleetest  horses  can  per« 
form  in  eight  or  ten.  See  Buffon  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn,  xi,  p.  I^9j| 
and  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  167. 
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» 

ihe  had  presumed  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  ohaf. 
emperors  of  Rome  ?  The  answer  of  Zenobia  waa^ 
a  prudent  mixture  of  respect  and  firmness.  "  Be» 
^'  cause  I  disdained  to  consider  as  Roman  em* 
^*  perors  an  Aureolus  or  a  Gallienus.  Yon 
**  alone  I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and 
"  my  sovereign."*  But  as  female  fortitude  is 
commonly  artificial,  so  it  is  seldom  steady  or 
consistent.  The  courage  of  Zenobia  deserted 
her  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  she  tremUed  at  the 
angry  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  who  called  aloud 
for  her  immediate  execution  ;  forgot  the  gene^ 
rous  despair  of  Cleopatra,  which  she  had  pro- 
posed as  her  model;  and  ignominiously  purchased 
life  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  fame  and  her  friends. 
It  was  to  their  counsels,  which  governed  the  weak* 
ness  of  her  sex,  that  she  imputed  the  guilt  of  her 
obstinate  resistance ;  it  was  on  their  heads  that 
she  directed  the  vengeance  of  the  cruel  Aure* 
lian.  The  fame  of  Longinus,  who  was  included 
among  the  numerous  and  perhaps  innocent  vic<f 
tims  of  her  fear,  will  survive  that  of  the  queen 
who  betrayed,  or  the  tyrant  who  condemned 
him.  Genius  and  learning  were  incapable  of 
moving  a  fierce  unlettered  soldier,  but  they  had 
served  to  elevate  and  harmonise  the  soul  of  Lon^. 
ginus.  Without  uttering  a  complaint,  he  calmly 
followed  the  executioner,  pitying  his  unhappy 
mistress,  and  bestowing  comfort  on  his  afflicted 
friends.^ 


*  Pollio  in  Hist.  p.  199. 

*  Vopiacus  in  Hist,  Auguit.  p.  8I9*    Z<>simus>  1.  i,  p.  5|, 
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c«AP.    ^  Heturmng  from  the  conquest  of  the  ]Ba8t^ 
Aurelian  bad  alFeady  crossed  the  straits  which 


^J^JU 


Rebellion  difide  Europe  frcMn  Asia,  when  he  was  proyoke4 
of  Palmy-  bjT  the  ioteUigence  that  ik^  Palmyrenians  had 
^  Biftssacred  the  governor  and  garrison  which  he 

lad  left  among  them,  &b4  again  erected  the 
.  standard  of  revolt.  Without  a  moment's  deli* 
beration,  he  once  more  turned  his  face  towarda 
Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed  by  his  rapid  ap- 
proach, and  the  helpless  city  of  Palmyra  fdt 
the  irresistible  weight  of  his  resentments  We 
have  a  letter  of  Aurelian  himself,  in  which  he 
acknowledges/  that  old  inep,  women,  children, 
and  peasants,  had  been  involved  in  that  diead^ 
f^l  execution,  which  should  have  been  confined 
to  armed  rebellion ;  and  although  his  principal 
concern  seems  directed  to  the  re-^establishment 
of  a4;emple  of  the  sun,  he  discofvers  some  pity 
for  the  remnant  of  the  Falmyrenians,  to  whom 
he  grants  the  permission  of  rebuilding  and  in- 
habiting their  city.  But  it  is  easier  to  destroy 
than  to  restore.  The  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts, 
and  of  Zenohia,  gradually  sunk  into  ao  obscure 
town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and  at  length  a  miser- 
able village.  The  present  citizens  of  Palmyra, 
((consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  fEunilies,  have  erected 
their  mud-cottages  within  the  spacious  court  of 
a  magnificent  temple.. 
Aurelian  Anotbcr  aod  a  last  labour  still  awaited  the 
the'l^eK  indefatigable  Aurelian ;  to  suppress  a  dangerous 
though  obscure  rebel,  who,  during  the  revolt  of 


lion  of 
Firmus  in 
KgvpU 


^  H^t.  A}Wu#t.jp.  210, 
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Palmyra,  had  arisen  on  the  batiks  of  the  l^le.  ohap. 
Finnus,  the  friend  and  ally,  as  he  f>roudly  styled  ^^ 
himself,  of  Odenathus  and  Zencdbia,  was  no  more 
than  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Egypt.  In  tbe 
course  of  his  trade  to  India,  he  hod  formed  very 
intiihate  connexions  with  the  SaraceM  and  tte 
Blemmyes,  whose  situation  on  either  coast  of  th^ 
Red  Sea  gave  them  an  easy  introduction  into  the 
Upper  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  he  inflamed  with 
Ihe  hope  of  freedom,  and,  at  the  bead  of  their 
furious  multitude,  broke  into  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, where  he  assumed  the  imperial  purple, 
coined  money,  published  edicts,  and  raised  an 
army,  which,  as  he  vainly  boasted,  he  was  capa- 
ble of  ndaintaining  from  the  sole  pro^  of  his 
paper  trade.  Such  troops  were  a  feeble  defence 
Bgainst  the  approach  of  Aurelian ;  and  it  i^efom 
almost  unnecessary  to  relate,  that  Firmus  was 
Totrted,  taken,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  Aure^ 
Itan  might  now  congratulate  the  sennte,  the  pech . 
pie,  and  himself,  that  in  little  more  than  Utine 
years  'he  had  restored  universal  peace  and  order 
to  the  Roman  world.*  • 

Since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  no  general  hiad*.  i>.  274. 
more  nobly  deserved  a  triumph'  than  Anrelian;^ureUan 
nor  was  a  triumph  ever  celebrated  •  with  supe- 


9  See  Vopiscus  in  -Hist.  August,  p.  2Z0,  242.  As  an  instance  of 
luxury,  it  is  observed,  that  he  bad  glass  windows.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  appetite,  his  courage  and  dexterity.  Frpm 
the  letter  of  Aurelian.  we  npay  justly  infer,  that  Firmus  was  the  last 
•f  the  rebels,  and  consequently  that  Tetricus  was  already  iuppre^^^. 
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GHAP.  nor  pride  and  magnificence.^    The  pomp  wa» 
^^    J^^  opened  by  twenty  elephants,  four  royal  tigers, 
and  above  two  hundred  of  the  most  curious 
animals  from  every  climate  of  the  north,  the 
east,  and  the  south.     They  were  followed  by 
aixteen  hundred  gladiators,  devoted  to  the  cruel 
amusemenjt  of  the  amphitheatre.    The  wealth  of 
Asia,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  so  many  conqwred 
nations,  and  the  magnificent  plate  and  wardrobe 
of  the  Syrian  queen,  were  disposed  in  exact 
symmetry  or  artful  disorder.     The  ambassadors 
^f  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  of  i&tfaio- 
pia,  Arabki,  Persia^  Bactriana,  India,  and  China, 
all  remarkable  by  their  rich  or  singular  dresses, 
.displayed  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  who  exposed  likewise  to  the  public  view 
the  j^resents  that  he  had  received,  and  particular-* 
ly  a  great  number  of  crowns  of  gold,  the  ofier- 
i^gs  of  grateful  cities.     The  victories  of  Aure* 
lian  were  attested  by  the  long  train  of  captives 
who  reluctantly  attended  his   triumph,  Goths, 
'Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Aleman^i,  Franks,  Gauls» 
Syrians,  and  Egyptians.     Each  people  wa^  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  inscription,  and  the 
title  of  Amazons  was  bestowed  on  ten  martial 
heroine^, of  the  Gothic  nation  who  had  been 
taken  in  arms.^    But  every  eye,   disregarding* 

*  ^  See  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  described  b^  Vopiscus.  He  nelitec 
the  particulars  with  his  usual  minuteness  ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  tbe^r 
happen  to  be  interesting.     Hist.  August,  p.  280* 

*  Among  barbarous;  nations,  women  have  often  c^inlNltdd  hj  the 
'•«Sde  of  their  husbands.  But  it  is  almost  impossible,  that  a  society  of 
Amazons  should  ever  have  existed  either  in  the  old  ox  new  world. 

•  4 
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the  crowd  of  captires,  was  fi^ed  eta  the  emperor  grA9, 
Tetricus,  and  the  queen  of  the  East.  The  for-  ^^ 
mer^  as  well  as  his  son,  whom  be  had  created 
Augustus,  was  dressed  in  Gallic  trowsers/  a 
saffron  tunic,  and  a  robe  of  purple.  The  beau- 
teous figure  of  Zenobia  was  confined  by  fettess 
of  gold ;  a  slave  supported  the  gold  chidn  which 
encircled  her  neck,  and  she  almost  fainted  under 
the  intolerable  weight  of  jewels.  She  preceded 
on  foot  the  magnificent  chariot,  in  which  she 
once  hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  It  was 
followed  by  two  other  chariots,  still  more  sump- 
tuous, of  Odenathus  and  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
The  triumphal  car  of  Aurelian  (it  had  formerly 
been  used  by  a  Gothic  king)  was  drawn  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  either  by  four  stags  or  by 
four  elephants.^  The  most  illustrious  of  the 
senate,  the  people,  and  the  army^  closed  the  so- 
lemn procession.  Unfeigned  joy,  wonder,  and 
gratitude,  swelled  the  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  but  the  satisfaction  of  the  senate  was 
clouded  by  the  appearance  of  Tetricus;  noic 
could  they  suppress  a  rising  murmur,  that  the 
haughty  emperor  should  thus  expose  to  public 

^  The  use  of  frraccA,  breeched,  or  trousers,  was  still  considered  in 
Italy  as  a  Gallic  and  barbarian  fasliion.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
made  great  advances  towards  it.  To  encircle  the  legs  and  thighs  wifi 
JuteuB,  or  bands,  was  understood,  in  the  time  of  Pompej  and  Horace, 
to  be  a  proof  of  ill  health  and  effeminacy.  In  the  age  of  Trajan,  the 
custom  was  confined  to  the  rich  and  luxurious.  It  gradiikUy  was 
adopted  by  the  meapest  of  the  tpeople.  See  a  very  curious  note  of 
Casaubon,  ad  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  8f. 

'  Most  probably  the  former ;  the  latter,  seen  on  the  medals  of  Au- 
relian, only  denote  (according  to  the  learned  cardinal  Norrts)  an  ori- 
ental victory.  « 
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CHAP.  Ignominy  the'  person  of  a  Roman  and  a  magi* 

strate." 
Hit  treat.  But  however,  in  the  treatment  of  his  imfor- 
Tctricus  tunate  rivals,  Aurelian  might  indulge  his  pride, 
^Zcno-  |jg  behaved  towards  them  with  a  generous  cle- 
mency, wliich  was  seldom  exercised  by  the  an- 
cient conquerors.  Princes  who,  without  sucx^ess, 
had  defended  their  throne  or  freedom,  were  fre- 
quently strangled  in  prison,  as  soon  as  the  tri- 
timf^al  pomp  ascended  the  capitol.  '  These 
tisurpersi  whom  their  defeat  had  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  treason,  were  permitted  to  spend  their 
lives  in  affluence  and  honourable  repose.  The 
emperor  presented  Zenobia  with  an  elegant  villa 
at  Tibur  or  Tivoli,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  capital ;  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly  sunk 
into  a  Roman  matron,  her  daughters  married  in- 
to noble  families,  arid  her  race  was  not  yet  ex-^ 
tinct  4n  the  fifth  century."  Tertriciis  and  his  son 
-were  reinstated  ht  their  rank  and  fortunes.  They 
erected  on  the  CaeKan  hill  a  magnificent  palace, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  invited  Aurelian 
to  supper.  On  hi«  entrance,  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  with  a  picture  which  rej^resented  their 
singular  history.  They  were  delineated  offering 
to  the  emperor  a  civic  crown  and  the  sceptre  of 
Oaul,  and  agafn  receiving  at  his  hands  the  orna- 

"»  The  expression  of  Calphurnius  (Eclog.  i,  ^,  Nullos  ducet  cap* 
tivm  triumpboe,  ts  applied  to.  Rome,  contains  a  very  manifest  aHusion 
and  censure. 

■  Vopiacus  in  Hist.  Augurt.  p.  199.  HieFonym.in  Chron.,  Prosper 
in  Chron.  Baronius  suppeses  that  Zenobius,  liishop  of  KloKnce  in 
the  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  was  of  her  family. 
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ments  of  the  senatorial  dignity.  The  father  was  chap, 
afterwards  invested  with  the  government  of  Lu- 


cania  f  and  Aurelian^  who  soon  admitted  the 
abdicated  monarch  to  his  friendship  and  con«> 
versation,  familiarly  asked  him.  Whether  it  were 
not  more  desirable  to  administer  a  province  of 
Italy,  than  to  reign  beyond  the  Alps  ?  The  son 
long  continued  a  respectable  member  of  the  se- 
nate ;  nor  was  there  any  one  of  the  Roman  nobi- 
lity more  esteemed  by  Aurelian,  as  well  as  by 
his  successors.^ 

So  Ipng  and  so  various  was  the  pomp  of  Au-Hismagniw 
Tclian's  triumph,  that  although  it  opened  witha^otiom* 
the  dawn  of  day,  the  slow  majesty  of  the  pro- 
cession ascended  not  the  capltol  before  the  ninth 
hour ;  and  it  was  already  dark  when  the  emperor 
retumcfd  to  the  palace.-  The  festival  was  pro- 
tracted by  theatrical  representations,  the  games 
of  the  circus,  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  and  naval  engagements.  hU 
beral  donatives  were  distribtited  to  the  army  and. 
people ;  and  several  institutions,  agreeable  or  be  ] 
neficialto  the  city,  contributed  to  perpetuate  the 
glory  of  Aurelian.  A  considerable  portion  of 
his  oriental  spoils  was  consecrated  to  the  gods 
of  Rome;  the  capitol,  and  eveiy  other  temple^' 
glittered  with  the  oflFerings  of  his. ostentatious 
piety ;  and  the  temple  of  the  sun  alone  received 

•  Vopiac.  in  Hist.  August,  pi  222.    Eutropius, .  ix,  13.    Victor  ^ 

junior.    But  iPolUo,  in  Hist.  Augus^  p.  196,  says,,  that  TetricttS  wa» 
made  corrector  of  all  Italy. 

»  Hist.  Aiigust.  p.  19Ti 
VOL.  11.  A 
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CHAP*  above  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  gold.*  This 
^^  last  was  a  magnificent  structure,  erected  by  th^ 
emperor  on  the  side  erf*,  the  Quirinal  hill,  and 
dedicated,  soon  after  the  triumjAi  to  that  deity 
whom  Aurelian  adcM'ed  as  the  parent  o[  his  life 
and  fortunes.  His  mother  had  been  an  inferior 
priestess  in  a  cbap^  of  the  sun ;  a  peculiar  de- 
votion to  the  god  of  light  was  a  sentiment 
which  the  fortupate  peasant  imbibed  in  his  in- 
tBnef ;  and  every  step  of  his  elevation,  every 
victory  of  his  reign,  fortified  supa*stition  by  gra- 
titude/ 
He  sop-  The  arms  pf  Aurelian  had  vanquished  the  fo- 
i^iuTn  at  ^^^^  ^4  domestic  foes  of  the  republic.  We 
Home.  ^Q  assur^,  that,  by  his  salutary  rigour,  crimes 
and  factions,  mischievous  arts  and  pernicious 
connivai^oe,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  fedl^  and 
jopfNTessive  government,  were  eradicated  through^ 
out  the  Roi^an  world."  But  if  we  attentively 
reflect  how  much  swifter  is  the  jH^ogress  of  oh** 
ruption  than  its  cure,  ^and  if  we  remember  that 
th^  years  abandoned  to  public  disorders  exceeded 
the  months  allotted  to  the  martial  reign  of  Aure« 
lian,  we  must  confess  that  a  few  short  intervals 
qf  peace  were  insufficient  for  the  arduous  work 

4  Vopiscus  in  Hist*  August.  822.  ZosimuSt  1,  i,  p.  56.  He 
placed  in  it  the  imeges  of  Belos  and  of  the  Sun,  which  he  had  brought 
flrom  Palmyra.  It  was  dedic^te^  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reiga 
(Euseb.  in  Chron.)^  but  was  most  assuredly  begun  immediately  on  his 
accession. 

'  See  in  the  Augustan  History,  p;  SlOy  the  omens  of  his  fortune. 
His  devotion  to  the  sun  appears  in  Ma  letters,  on  his  medals,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Caesars  of  Julian*  Commentfure  de  Spanheim,  p- 
109. 

•  Vopiscus  ia  Hist.  August*  p.  %ih 
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of  reformation.    Even  his  attempt  to  restore  the  c  H  ▲  P. 

integrity  of  the  coin  was  opposed  by  a  formid*  ^^^^^^ 

able  insurrection.  Theemperor's  vexation  breaks 

odt  in  one  of  his  private  letters:   "  Surely* 

says  he,  *'  the  gods  have  decreed  that  my  life 

"  should  be  a  perpetual  warfare.    A  sedition 

*'  within  the  walls  has  just  now  given  birth  to  a 

"  very  serious  civil  war.    The  workmen  of  the 

**  mint,  at  the  instigation  of  Felicissimus,  a  slave 

'<  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  an  employment  in 

**  the  finances,  have  risen  in  rebellion.     They 

*^  are  at  length  suppressed ;  but  seven  thousand 

"  of  my  soldiers  have  been  slain  in  the  contest ; 

"  of  those  troops  whose  ordinary  station  is  in 

**  Dacia,  and    the  camps  along  the  Danube.*" 

Other  writers,  who  confirm  the  same  fact,  add 

likewise,  that  it  happened  soon  after  Aurelian's 

triumph;  that  thedecisiveengagementwasfought 

on  the  C^lian  hill ;   that  the  woi^men  of  the 

mint  had  adulterated  the  coin ;  and  that  the 

emperor  restored  the  public  credit,  by  delivering 

out  good  money  in  exchange  for  the  bad,  which 

the  people  was  commanded  to  bring  into  the 

treasury.* 

We  might  content  ourselves  with  relatinff  this^^'*'^'*' 
,.  •       ,  ,.  tiont  up- 

extraordinary  .transaction;  but  we  cannot  dissem- on  H. 

ble  how  mudi  in  its  present  form  it  appears  to 
us  inconsistent  and  incredible.  The  debasement 
of  the  coin  is  indeed  well  suited  to  the  admini- 
stration of  Gallienus ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the 

*  Hist.  August  p.  222.    AureUan  calls  those  soldien  Btbtri  JRgMk 
rteM6f ,  CoMhiai^f  and  DaciteL 
;^Zo8imu8,  l.^p.56.    Euiaropius,  iz,  14.    AurO.  Victor* 
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CHAP,  instruments  of  the  corruption  might  dread  the 
*  ^  inflexible  justice  of  Aurelian.    But  the  guilt,  as 
well  as  the  profit,  must  have  been  confined  to  a 
few ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  by  what  arts  they 
could  arm   a   people    whom  they  had  injured* 
against  a   monarch  whom  they  had  betrayed. 
We  might  naturally  expect,  that  such  miscreants 
should  have  shared  the  public  detestation,  with 
tKe  informers  and  the  other  ministers  of  oppres- 
sion ;  and  that  the  reformation  of  the  coin  should 
have  been  an  action  equally  popular  with  the 
destruction  of  those  obsolete  accounts,  which  by 
the  emperor's  orders  were  burnt  in  the  forum 
of  Trajan.*    In  an  age  when  the  principles  of 
commerce  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  the 
most  desirable  end  might  perhaps  be  effected  by 
harsh  and  injudicious  means ;  but  a  temporary 
grievance  of  such  a  nature  can  scarcely  excite 
and  support  a  serious  civil  war.     The  repetition 
of  intolerable  taxes,  imposed  either  on  the  land 
or  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  may  at  last  provoke 
those  who  Will  not,  or  who  cannot,  relinquish 
their  country ;  but. the  case  is  far  otherwise  in 
every  operation  which,  by  whatsoever  expedients, 
restores  the  just  value  of  money.     The  transient 
evil  is  soon  obliterated  by  the  permanent  bene- 
fit ;  the  loss  is  divided  among  multitudes^;  and  if 
a  few  wealthy  individuals  experience  a  sensible 
diminution  of  treasure,  with  their  riches,  they 
at  the  same  time  lose  the  degree  of  weight  and 
importance  which  they  derived  from  the  possess- 

;  Hist.  August,  p.  ^22.    Aurel.  Victors 
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sion  of  them.     However  Aurelian  might  chuse  chap. 
to  disguise  the  real  cause  of  the  insurrection,  his     ^^* 


jeformation  of  thie  coin  could  only  furnish  a 
faint  pretence  to  a  party  already  powerful  and 
discontented.  Rome,  though  deprived  of  free- 
dom, was  distracted  by  faction.  The  people, 
towards  whom  the  emperor,  himself  a  plebeian, 
always  expressed  a  peculiar  fondness,  lived  in 
perpetual  dissension  with  the  senate,  the  eques- 
trian order,  and  the  praetorian  guards.^  No- 
thing less  than  the  firm  though  secret  conspiracy 
of  those  orders,  of  the  authority  of  the  first,  the 
wealth  of  the  second,  and  the  arms  of  the  third, 
could  have  displayed  a  strength  capable  of  con- 
tending in  battle  with  the  veteran  legions  of  the 
Danube,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  a  martial 
sovereign,  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
West  and  of  the  East. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  or  the  object  of  this  Cruelty  of 
rebellion,  impiited  with  so  little  probability  to'^"'^*"' 
the  workmen  of  the  mint,  Aurelian  used  his 
victory  with  unrelenting  rigour.'  He  was  na- 
turally of  a  severe  disposition.  A  peasant  and  a 
soldier,  his  nerves  yielded  not  easily  to  the  im- 
pressions of  sympathy,  ^nd  he  could  sustain  with- 
out eioaotion  the  sight  of  tortures  and  death. 
Trained  from  his  earliest  youth  in  the  exercise 


'  It  already  raged  liefore  Aurelian's  return  from  Pgypt.  iSt^e  Vq-; 
piscus^  who  quotes  an  original  letter.     Hist.  August,  p.  244. 

•  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p,  222.  The  two  Victors.  Eq^ro- 
pius,  iz,  14.  Zosimu$  (I*  i>  P*  43)  mentions  only  three  $enators^  ^oc| 
places  their  death  before  the  eastern  war. 
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CHAP,  of  arms,  he  set  too  small  a  value  on  the  life  of  a 
^^*     citizen,  chastised  by  military  executicm  the  slight- 
est  offences,  and  transferred  the  stern  discipline 
of  the  camp  into  the  civil  administration  of  the 
laws.    His  love  of  justice  often  became  a  blind 
and  furious  passion ;  and  whenever  he  deemed 
his  own  or  the  public  safety  endangered,  he  dis* 
regarded  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  punishments.    The  unprovoked  rebeU 
lion  with  which  the  Romans  rewarded  his  ser* 
vices    exasperated  his  haughty  spirit.       The 
noblest  families  of  the  capital  were  involved  in 
ijthe  guilt  or  suspicion  of  this  dark  conspiracy.  A 
hasty  spirit  of  revenge  urged  the  bloody  prose* 
cution,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  nephews 
of  the  emperor.     The  executioners  (if  we  may 
ii^e  the  expression  of  a  contemporary  poet)  were 
fatigued,  the  prisons  were  crowded,  and  the 
unhappy  senate  lamented  the  death  or  absence 
of  its  most  illustrious  members.*    Nor  was  the 
pride  of  Aurelian  less  offensive  to  that  assembly 
than  his  cruelty.    Ignorant  or  impatient  of  the 
restraints  of  civil  institutions,  he  disdained  to  hold 
hid  power  by  any  other  title  than  that  of  the 
sWord,  and  governed  by  right  of  conquest  an 
empire  which  he  had  saved  ^nd  subdued.^ 

f  Ntdla  catenati  feralis  pompa  senatib 
Carnifieam  lassabit  opus ;  nee  carcere  pleno 
Infelix  mos  numerabit  curia  patrea. 

Calp&urtu  Eclog.  iy  60. 
^  According  to  the  younger  Victor,  he  'sometiinei  wore  the  diadem* 
f>iu9  and  Domtntw  appear  on  his  medals. 
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It  Was  obsenred  by  one  of  the  most  sagacious  chap. 
of  the  Romaa  princes,  that  the  talents  of  his  pre-     ^^ 
decessm*  Aurelian  were  better  suited  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  than  to  the  goremment  of  an 
empire.*"    Conscious  of  the  character  in  which  Hemaichet 
nature  mad  experienoe  had  enabled  him  to  excel,  £^^*^ 
be  agahi  took  the  field  a  few  months  after  his^  as«niii. 
triumph.     It  was  expedient  to  exercise  the  rest-  a.  ».  974^ 
less  temper  of  the  legions  iii  some  foreign  war;^^***** 
and  the  Persian  monarch,  exulting  in  the  shame 
of  Valerian,  still  braved  with  impunity  the  of- 
fended majesty  of  Rome.    At  the  head  of  an 
army,  less  formidable  by  its  numbers  than  by 
its  discipline  and  valour,  the  emperor  advanced 
as  far  as  the  straits  which  divide  Europe  from 
Asia.     He  there  experienced,  that  the  most  ab- 
solute power  is  a  weak  defiance  against  the  effects 
of  despair.     He  had  threatened  one  of  his  secre- 
taries who  was  accused  of  extortion ;  and  it  was 
known  that  he  seldom  threatened  in  vain.     The 
last  hope  which  remained  for  the  criminal  was 
to  involve  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army  in  his  danger^  or  at  least  in  his  fears. 
Artfully  counterfeiting  his  master^s  hand,  he 
shewed  them,  in  a  long  and  bloody  list,  Iheir 
own  names  devoted  to  death.   Without  suspect- 
ing or  examining  the  fraud,  they  resolved  to  se- 
cure their  lives  by  the  murder  of  the  emperor. 
On  his  march,  between  Byzantium  and  Heraclea, 
Aurelian  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  conspi- 

*  It  was  the  obtervatioQ  of  Diocletian.    See  VoplMas  in  Hist. 
August,  p.  284. 
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CHAP,  tors,  whose  stations  gave  them  a  right  to  soT" 
^^^     round  his  person,  and  after  a  short  resistance, 
A.  o.  275,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Mucapor,  a  general  whom  he 
January,    j^^  qIwbjs  loved  and  trusted.    He  died  regret- 
ted by  the  army,  detested  by  the  senate,  but 
universally  acknowledged  as  a  warlike  and  for- 
tunate prince,  the  useful  though  severe  reformer 
of  a  degenerate  state.* 

'  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  jp.  321.    Zosimus^  L  i^  p.  57.   Eutrop. 
ix,  15.    The  two  Victors. 
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GHAP.  XII. 

Conduct  of  the  army  and  senate  after  the  death  of  An* 
relian. — Reigns  of  Tacitus,  Probus,  Carus,  mid  hit 
sons. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Ro*  chaf. 
man  emperors,  that  whatever  might  be  their    ^'* 
conduct,  their  fate  was  commonly  the  same.    AExtraordir 
life  of  pleasure  or  virtue,  of  severity  or  mildness,  l^i^"' 
of  indolence  or  glory,  alike  led  to  an  untimely*''*'''*^ 


grave;  and  almost  every  reign  is  closed  by  thetheien 
same  disgusting  repetition  of  treason  and  murder,  ch^ee  of 
The  death  of  Aurelian,  however,  is  remarkable"*  •"^p^ 
by  its  extraordinary  consequences.  The  legions 
admired,  lamented,  and  revenged,  their  victo- 
rious chief.  The  artifice  of  his  perfidious  secre- 
tary was  discovered  and  punished.  The  deluded 
conspirators  attended  the  funeral  of  their  injured 
sovereign,  with  sincere  or  well-feigned  contri- 
tion, and  submitted  to  the  unanimous  resolution 
of  the  military  order,  which  was  signified  by  the 
following  epistle:  **  The  brave  and  fortunate 
"  armies  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
"  The  crime  of  one  man,  and  the  error  of  many, 
"  have  deprived  us  of  the  late  emperor  Aurelian. 
<*  May  it  please  you,  venerable  lords  and  fathers' 
"  to  place  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  and 
^*  to  appoint  a  successor  whom  your  judgment 
"  shall  declare  worthy  of  the  imperial  purple ! 
"  None  of  thosje,  whose  guilt  or  misfortune  have . 
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CHAP.  '^  contributed  to  our  loss,  shall  ever  reign  6iier 
^^     '*  us/"*     The  Roman  senators  heard,  without 
surprise,  that  another  emperor  had  been  assassm- 
ated  in  his  camp;  they  secretly  rejoiced  in  the 
fall  of  Aurelian ;  but  the  modest  and  dutiful  ad« 
Aean  of  the  legions,  when  it  was  communicated 
in  full  assembly  by  the  consul,  diffused  the  most 
pleasing  astonishment.  Such  honours  as  fear  and 
perhaps  esteem  could  extort,  they  liberally  poured 
forth  on  the  memory  of  their  deceased  sovereign. 
Such  acknowledgements  as  gratitude  could  in- 
spire, they  returned  to  the  faithful  armies  of  the 
republic,  who  entertained  so  just  a  sense  of  the 
legal  authority  of  the  senate  in  the  choice  of  an 
emperor.    Yet,  notwithstanding  this  flattering 
appeal,  the  most  prudent  of  the  assembly  declined 
exposing  their  safety  and  dignity  to  the  caprice 
of  an  armed  multitude.    The  strength  of  the  le- 
gions was,  indeed,  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity, 
since  those  who  may  command  are  seldom  re« 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  dissembling ;  but  could 
it  naturally  be  expected,  that  a  hasty  repentance 
would  correct  the  inveterate  habits  of  fourscore 
years  ?  Should  the  soldiers  relapse  into  their  ac- 
customed seditions,  their  insolence  might  disgrace 
the  majesty  of  the  senate,  and  prove  fatal  to  the 
object  of  its  choice.    Motives  like  these  dictated 
a  decree,  by  which  the  election  of  a  new  em- 
peror was  referred  to  the  suffrage  of  the  military 
order. 


*  VoplflcuB  in  Hist  August,  p.  222.    Aurelius  Victor  mentions  a 
limnaldepatfttion  from  the  troopi  to  the  senite. 
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The  contention  that  ensued  is  one  of  the  best  chap. 
attested^  but  most  iinprobable,  events  in  the  his-     "^ 
toiy  of  mankind.^    The  troops,  as  if  satiated  rTsrC 
with  the  exercise  of  power,  again  conjured  the  x^J^^Lva 
senate  to  invest  one  of  its  own  body  with  the  imp  intemg. 
perial  purple.     The  senate  still  persisted  in  its  eight 
refusal ;  the  army  in  its  request.  The  reciprocal  ™®"*** 
offer  was  pressed  and  rejected  at  least  three  times, 
and  whilst  the  obstinate  modesty  of  either  party 
was  resolved  to  receive  a  master  from  the  hands 
of  the  other,  eight  months  insensibly  elapsed :  an 
amazing  period  of  tranquil  anarchy,  during  which 
the  Roman  world  remained  without  a  sovereign, 
without  an  usurper,^  and  without  a  sedition.  The 
generals  and  magistrates  appointed  by  Aurelian 
continued  to  execute  their  ordinary  functions; 
and  it  is  observed,  that  a  proconsul  of  Asia  was 
the  only  considerable  person  removed  from  his 
ojffice,  in  the  whole  coiitse  of  the  jnterregnttm> 

An  event  somewhat  similar,  but  much  less 
authentic,  is  supposed  to  have  happened  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  who,  in  his  life  and  character^ 
bore  some  affinity  with  Aurelian.  The  throne 
was  vacant  during  twelve  months,  till  the  elec^ 
tion  of  a  Sabine  philosopher;  and  the  public  peace 
was  guarded  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  union 
of  the  several  orders  of  the  state*    But,  in  the 

*  VopiBCiu,  our  principal  authority,  wrote  at  Rome»  sixteen  jun 
only  after  the  death  of  Aurelian ;  and,  besides  the  recent  notoriety  of 
the  fKta.  constantly  draws  his  materials  from  the  Journals  of  the  sc- 
nate»  and  the  original  papers  of  the  Ulpian  library.  Zosfanus  and 
Zonaras  appear  as  ignorant  of  this  transaction  as  they  were  ia  gene* 
ral  of  the  fioman  coostiiutioiu 
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ciiAP*  time  of  Numa  and  Romulus,  the  arms  of  the 
^^^'  people  were  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the 
patricians;  and  the  balance  of  freedom  was  easily 
preserved  in  a  small  and  virtuous  community.^ 
The  decline  of  the  Roman  state,  far  different 
from  its  infancy,  was  attended  with  every  circum- 
stance* that  could  banish  from  an  interregnum  the 
prospect  of  obedience  and  harmony :  an  immense 
and  tumultuous  capital,  a  wide  extent  of  empire, 
the  servile  equality  of  despotism,  an  army  of  four 
hundred  thousand  mercenaries,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  frequent  revolutions.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  temptations,  the  discipline  and 
memory  of  Aurelian  still  restrained  the  seditious 
temper  of  the  troops^  as  well  as  the  fatal  ambition 
of  their  leaders.  The  floVer  of  the  legions  main- 
tained their  st^tionson  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  imperial  standard  awed  the  less  powerful 
camps  of  Rome  and  of  the  provinces.  A  giene- 
rous  though  transient  enthusiasm  seemed  to  ani- 
mate the  military  order ;  and  we  may  hope  that 
ia  few  real  patriots  cultivated  the  returning  friend- 
ship of  the  army  and  the  senate,  as  the  only  expe- 
dieut  capable  of  restoring  the  public  to  its  an- 
cient beauty  and  vigour. 
ju».  275,  On  the  twenty -fifth  of  September,  near  eight 
^^Pf'^^^gy^  months  after  the  murder  of  Aurelian,  the  consul 
sssembies  couvokcd  an  assembly  of  the  senate^  and  reported 

the  senate.  . 

•  Liv.  ii  17.  Dionys.  Haricarn.  I;  ii,  p.  115.  Plutarch  in  Numa, 
ji.  60.  The  first  of  these  writers  relates  the  story  like  an  orator,  the 
feecond  like  a  lawyer,  and  the  third  like  a  moralist^  and  none  of  thexa 
probably  without  some  intermixture  of  fable. 
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the  doubtful  and  dangerous  situation  of  the  em«  chap, 
pire.   He  slightly  insinuated,  that  the  precarious    ^ 
loyalty  of  the  soldiers  depended  on  the  chance  of"^^^*' 
every  hour,  and  of  every  accident ;  but  he  re* 
presented,  with  the  most  convincing  eloquence, 
the  various  dangers  that  might  attend  any  farther 
delay  in  the  choice  of  an  emperor.   Intelligence, 
he  said,  was  already  received,  that  the  Germans 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  occupied  some  of 
the  strongest  and  most  opulent  cities  of  OauL 
The  ambition  of  the  Persian  king  kept  the  East 
in  perpetual  alarms ;  Egypt,  Africa,  and  lUy- 
ricum,  were  exposed  to  foreign  and  domestic 
arms ;  and  the  levity  of  Syria  wduld  prefer  even 
a  female  sceptre  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Roman 
laws.     The  consul  then  addressing  himself  to 
Tacitus,  the  first  of  the  senators,*  required  his 
opinion  on  the  important  subject  of  a  proper 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne. 

If  we  can  prefer  personal  merit  to  accidental  character 
greatness,  we  shall  esteem  the  birth  of  Tacitus 
more  truly  noble  than  that  of  kings.  He  claimed 
his  descent  from  the  philosophic  historian,  whose 
writings  will  instruct  the  last  generations  of  man« 
kind.*"     The  senator  Tacitus  was  then  seventy- 


*  Vopiscus  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  22^)  calls  him  *  prime  sentential 
consularis  ;*  and  soon  afterwards  princepa  senatua^  It  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  the  monarchy  of  Rome,  disdaining  that  humble  title, 
resigned  it  to  the  most  ancient  of  the  senators. 

'  Tlie  only  objection  to  this  genealogy  is,  that  the  historian  wac 
named  Cornelius*  the  emperor,  Claudius.  But  under  the  lower  em* 
pure,  gurnames  were  extremely  various  and  uncertain. 
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CHAP,  five  years  of  age/    The  long  period  of  his  in- 

'^^'    nooent  life  was  adorned  with  wealth  and  honours. 

He  had  twice  been  invested  with  the  consular 

dignity,'  and  enjoyed  with  elegance  and  sobriety 

his  ample  patrimony  of  between  two  and  three 

millions  sterling.''     The  experience  of  so  many 

jMinces,  whom  he  had  esteemed  or  endured,  from 

the  vain  follies  of  Elagabalus  to  the  useful  rigour 

of  Aurelian,  taught  him  to  form  a  just  estimate 

of  the  duties,  the  dangers,  and  the  temptations, 

€^  their  sublime  station.     From  the  assiduous 

study  of  his  immortal  ancestor  he  derived  the 

knowledge  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  of 

human  nature.'    The  voice  of  the  people  had 

already  named  Tacitus  as  the  citizon  the  most 

worthy  of  empire.      The   ungrateful   rumour 

readied  his  ears,  and  induced  him  to  seek  the 

cetireipent  of  one  of  his  villas  in  Campaniai    He 

had  passed  two  months  in  the  delightful  privacy 

of  Baiss,  when  he  reluctantly  obeyed  the  sum- 

'  Zonaras,  L  xii,  p.  637.  The  Aleiandrian  Chronicle,  by  an  ob« 
vious  mistake*  transfers  that  age  to  Aitrelian. 

*  In  the  year  S7Sy  he  was  ordinary  conauL  But  he  must  have 
^n  auflfectus  many  years  before*  and  most  probably  under  Valerian. 

^  BU  mUHes  ocHngeniiet,  Vospiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  229.  This 
sum,  according  to  the  old  standard,  was  equivalent  to  eight  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Roman  pounds  of  silver,  each  of  the  value  of  three 
pounds  sterling.  But  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  the  coin  had  lost  much 
#f  its  weight  and  purity. 

*■  After  his  accession,  he  gave  orders  that  ten  copies  of  the  historian 
should  be  annually  transcribed  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries.  The 
Boman  libraries  have  long  since  perished,  and  the  most  valuable  part 
of  Tacitui  was  preserved  in  a  single  us.  and  discovered  in  a  mo- 
myitery  of  Westphidia.  See  Bayl^  DIctionaiK,  arU  TacUe,  and  Lip- 
aiua  ad  AnnaL  ii,  9.  1 
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mom  of  the  consul  to  resume  his  honourable  CHAf. 
place  in  the  senate,  and  to  assist  the  re&ublic    ^^ 
With  his  counsels  on  this  important  occasum. 

He  arose  to  speak,  when,  from  eveiy  quarter  h«  it  tieeu 
of  the  hoase,  he  was  saluted  with  the  names  of  ^^^ 
Augustus  and  emperor.    '^  Tacitus  Augustus, 
**'  the  go4s  preserve  thee,  we  diuse  thee  for  ^ur 
'^  sovereign,  to  thy  care  we  entrust  tiie  repuHic 
^'  and  the  world.    Acc^  the  empire  from  tie 
^^  authority  of  the  senate.  It  is  due  to  thy  rank, 
^^  to  thy  conduct,  to  thy  manners.''    As  sooi 
as  the  tumult  of  acdamations  subsided,  Tacitin 
attempted  to  dedine  the  dangerous  honour,  sni 
to  express  his  wonder,  that  they  dobould  elect  hit 
age  and  infinnlties  to  succeed  the  martial  vigoui 
of  Aurelian.    <^  Are  these  limbs,  conscript  fa* 
^^  ther^ !  fitted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  armour^ 
*^  or  to  practise  the  exercises  of  the  camp,?  The 
«<  variety  of  climates,  and  the  hardships  of  a  mi- 
«<  litary  life,  would  soon  oppress  a  feeble  ccmsti 
^^  tution,  which  subsists  only  by  the  most  tender 
*^  management.  My  exhausted  strength  scarcely 
«c  envies  me  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  senatcxr ; 
*^  how  insufficient  would  it  prove  to  the  arduous 
**  labours  of  war  and  government?  Can  you  hope 
^>  that  the  legions  will  xeiq)ect  a  weak  old  man, 
'^  whose  days  have  been  spent  in  the  shade  of 
*^  peace  and  retirement?  Can  you  desire  that  I 
**  should  Bver  find  reason  to  regret  the  favour- 
^  9iAe  opinion  of  the  senate  ?''^ 

The  reluctancje  of  Tdcitus,  and  it  might  po^nABecept§ 
sibly  be  sincere,  was  encountered  by  the  affec-*'**  p*^^2 

i  VopiKusiaHl•UAug«lU^)^27:     . 
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CHAP*  tionate  obstinacy  of  the  senate:    Five  hundred 
voices  repeated  at  once,  in  eloquent  confusion^ 
that  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes,  Numa^ 
Trsjan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  had  ascend- 
ed ;he  throne  in  a  very  advanced  season  of  life ; 
thflt  the  mind,  not  the  body ;  a  sovereign,  not  a 
sollier,  was  the  object  of  their  choice ;  and  that 
they  expected  from  him  no  more  than  to  guide 
bf  his  wisdom  the  valour  of  the  legions.    These 
pressing  though  tumultuary  instances  were  se- 
:;onded  by  a  more  regular  oration  of  Metius  Fal* 
::onius,  the  next  on  the  consular  bench  to  Ta- 
:^itus  himself.  He  reminded  the  assembly  of  the 
evils  which  Rome  had  endured  from  the  vices  of 
headstrong  and  capricious  youths,  congratulated 
them  on  the  election  of  a  virtuous  and  experi- 
enced senator,  and^  with  a  manly,  though  per- 
haps a  selfish,  freedom,  exhorted  Tacitus  to  re- 
member the  reasons  of  his  elevation,  and  to  seek 
a  successor,  not  in  his  own  family,  •  but  in  the 
republic.  The  speech  of  Falconius  was  enforced 
by  a  general  acclamation.     The  emperor  elect 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  his  country,  and 
received  the  voluntary  homage  of  his  equals. 
The  judgment  of  the  senate  was  confirmed  by  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards.* 
Authority       The  administration  of  Tacitus  was  not  un- 
^ these,  worthy  of  his  life  and  principles.     A  grateful 
servant  of  the  senate,  he  considered  that  national 

*  *  Hist.  August,  p.  338.      Tacitus  addressed  the  praetorians  by  the 

ftppellation  of  aanttiuimi  nUUteSf  and  the  people  hy  that  of  tacra- 
tmimi  ;vfW(ef»  ,  ' 

3  .'-•.—-• 
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(iouncil  as  the  author,  and  himself  as  the  sulijiect^  chap. 
of  the  laws.°^     lie  studied  tb  heal  the'wounds     ^"l  . 


which  imperial  pride,  civil  discord^  and  military 
violence,  had  inflicted  on  the  consUtution,  diid 
to  restore  at  least  the  image  of  the  ancient  re- 
public, as  it  had  been  preserved  by  the  policy  o^ 
Augustus  and  the  virtues  of  Trajan  and^the  An- 
tonineSi  It  may  iiot  be  useless  to  recapitulate 
some  of  the  .most  important  prerogatives  which 
the. senate  appeared  to  have  regained  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Tacitus.*'  I.  1^0  invest  one  df  their 
body,  under  the  title  of  etnperoi',  with  the  ge- 
neral command  of  the  armies,  lUid  the  govern- 
ment of  the  frontier  provinces.  2.  To  deter- 
mine the  list,  or  as  it  was  then  styled,  the  col- 
lege of  consuls.  They  were  twelve  in  number, 
who,  in  successive  pairs,  ^ach,  during  the  space 
of  two  months^  filled  the  year,  and  represented 
the  dignity  of  that  ancient  office,  l^he  authority 
ef  the  senate,  in  the  nomination  of  the  tonsuls^ 
was  exercised  with  such  independetit  freedom, 
that  no  regard  was  paid  tb  an  irregular  request 
of  the  emperor  ifa  favour  of  his  brothel"  Florianus.  ; 

"  The  senate,"  exclaimed  Tacitus^  with  the  ho-  ; 

nest  transport  of  a  patriot,,  *^  understand  the  cha- 
**  racter  of  a  prince  whom  they  have  chosen." 

*"  In  his  manumissions  he  lieyer  etoeeded  the  number  of  aft  huh- 

dredy  as  limited  by  the  Caninian  law;  whi6h  was  enacted  under  Aui  i 

gustusy  and  at  length  x^pealed  by  Justinian «    See  Casaubon  ad  locum  .  k 

Vopisci;                                  ^  "^ 

■  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus,  Florianusy  aiid  Probus»  in  the  Augustas  C 

History :  we  may  be  well  itssuredy  that  whatever  the  soldier  gaye^  the  f| 

senator  had  already  given*  V« . 

VOL.   il.  F 
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CHAP.  $.  To  appoint  the  proconsuls  and  presidents  of 
the  provinces,  and  to  confer  on  all  the  magi- 


^^^^iVS^f^t^^ 


strates  their  civil  jurisdiction.  4.  To  receive  ap- 
peals through  the  intermediate  office  of  theprefect 
of  the  city  from  all  the  tribunals  of  the  empire. 
5.  To  give  force  and  validity,  by  their  decrees, 
to  such  as  they  should  approve  of  the  emperor's 
edicts.  6.  To  these  several  branches  of  autho- 
rity we  may  add  some  inspection  over  the  fi- 
nances, since,  even  in  the  stern  reign  of  Aure-* 
Han,  it  was  in  their  power  to  divert  a  part  of 
the  revenue  from  the  public  service.* 
Their  joy  Circular  epistles  were  sent  without  delay  to 
dence.  all  the  pnncipal  cities  of  the  empire,  Treves, 
Milan,  Aquileia,  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  Athens, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  to  claim 
their  obedience,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  happy 
revolution,  which  had  restored  the  Roman  senate 
to  its  ancient  dignity.  Two  of  these  epistles  are 
still  extant.  We  likewise  possess  two  very  sin- 
gular fragments  Of  the  private  correspondence  of 
the  senators  on  this  occasion.  They  discover  the 
most  excessive  joy,  and  the  most  unbounded 
hopes.  "  Cast  away  your  indolence,**  it  is  thus 
that  one  of  the  senators  addresses  his  friend, 
"  emerge  from  your  retirements  of  Baiae  and 
**  Puteoli.  Give  yourself  to  the  city,  to  the  se- 
**  nate.  Rome  flourishes,  the  whole  republic 
"flourishes.  Thanks  to  the  Roman  arhiy,  to 
«*  an  army  truly  Roman ;  at  length,  we  have  re- 

*  Vopisms  in  Hist.  August,  p.  SI  6.     The  passage  is  j^rfectlj 
elear ;  yet  both  Casaubon  and  Salmasius  wish  to  correct  it. 
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*'  covered  our  just  authority,  the  end  of  all  our  chap. 
'*  desires.  We  hear  appeals,  tve  appoint  pro-  "' 
♦*  consuls,  we  create  emperoi*s ;  perhaps  too  we 
*'  may  restrain  them-— to  the  wise*  a  word  is  suf- 
"  ficient."P  These  lofty  expectations  were^  how- 
ever, soon  disappointed;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  armies  and  the  provinces  should 
long  obey  the  luxurious  and  unwarlike  nobles  of 
Rome.  On  the  slightest  touch,  the  unsupported 
fabric  of  their  pride  and  power  fell  to  the  ground^ 
The  expiring  senate  displayed  a  sudden  lustre^ 
blazed  for  a  moment,  and  was  extinguished  for 
ever. 

All  that  had  yet  passed  at  Rome  wa5  no  more*- 1*.  «'?J» 
than  a  theatrical  representation,  unless  it  was  ra-  adSow-'* 
tified  by  the  more  substantial  power  of  thq  ^^'^^^^1 
gions.  Leaving  the  senators  to  enjoy  their  dream 
of  freedom  and  ambition,  Tacitus  proceeded  to 
the  Thracian  camp,  and  was  there,  by  the  prae- 
torian prefect,  presented  to  the  assembled  troops, 
as  the  prince  whom  they  themselves  had  de- 
manded, and  whom  the  senate  had  bestowed. 
As  soon  as  the  prefect  was  silent,  the  emperor 
addressed  himself  to  the  soldiers  with  eloquence 
and  propriety.  He  gratified  their  avarice  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  treasure,  under  the  names 
of  pay  and  donative.  He  engaged  their  esteem 
by  a  spirited  declaration,  that  although  his  age 
might  disable  him  from  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary exploits,  his  counsels  should  never  be  un- 

>  Vopiseus  in  Hist.  August  p.  230,  23?,   233.    The  senatots  de« 
kbrated  the  bappy  rettoxmtioii  with  hecatomba  and  public  rcgoidnga. 
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CHAP,  worthy  of  a  Roman  general^  the  successor  of  the 
brave  Aurelian.^ 


The  AUni      Whilst  the  deceased  emperor  was  making  pre- 
Asia,  and  parations  for  a  second  expedition  into  the  East, 
F^slrf  by  ^^  ^^  negociated  with  the  Alani,  a  Scythian 
Tacitua.    people,  who  pitche^  their  tents  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  lake  Moeotis.    Those  barbarians,  al- 
lured by  presents  and  subsidies,  had  promised  to 
invade  Persia  with  a  numerous  body  of  light  ca- 
valry. They  were  faithful  to  their  engagements; 
but  when  they  arrived  on  the  Roman  frontier, 
Aurolian  was  already  dead,  the  design  of  the 
Persian  war  was  af  least  suspended,  and  the  ge- 
nerals, who,  during  their  interrugnum,  exercised 
a  doubtful  authority,  were  unprepared  either  to 
receive  or  to  oppose  them.      Provoked  by  such 
treatment,  which  they  considered  as  trifling  and 
perfidious,  the  Alani  had  recourse  to  their  own 
valour  for  their  payment  and  revenge ;  and  as 
they  moved  with  the  usual  swiftness  of  Tartars, 
they  had  soon  spread  themselves  over  the  pro- 
.  ^  vinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Ga- 

*  latia.  The  legions,  who  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  could  almost  distinguish  the 
flames  of  the  cities  and  villages,  impatiently 
urged  their  general  to  lead  them  against  the  in- 
vaders. The  conduct  of  Tacitus  was  suitable  to 
his  age  and  station.  He  convinced  the  barba- 
rians of  the  faith,  as  well  as  of  the  power,  of 
the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  the  Alani,  ap- 
peased by  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  eng^e* 

«  Hist.  AuguaU]^  928. 
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ments  which  Awelian  had  contracted  with  them,  chaf. 
relinquished'their  booty  and  captives,  and  quietly  ^^ 
retreated  to  their  own  deserts,  beyond  the  Phasis. 
Against  the  remainder  who  refused  peace,  the 
Roman  emperor  waged,  in  person,  a  successful 
war.  Seconded  by  an  army  of  brave  and  expe-^ 
rienced  veterans,  in  a  few  weeks  he  delivered  the 
provinces  of  Asia  from  the  ternnr  of  the  Scythian 
invasion."^ 

But  the  glcNry  and  life  of  Tacitus  were  <^  short  Death  of 
duration.    Transported,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  nr  tS^ 
from  the  soft  retirement  of  Campania  to  the  foo£^^ 
of  mount  Caucasus,  he  sunk  binder  the  imaceus- 
tomed  hard^ips  of  a  military  life.  The  fatigues 
of  the  body  were  aggravated  by  the  cares  of  the 
mind.  ¥or  a  whUe,  the  angry  and  selfish  passions 
of  the  soldiers  had  been  suspended  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  puUic  virtue.    They  soon  iM'oke  out 
with  redouMed  viofenee,  and  raged  in  the  camp, 
and  even  in  the  tent,  of  the  aged  emperor.  His 
mikl  and  amiable  character  served  only  to  inspire 
contempt;  and  he  was  incessantly  tormented  with 
factions  which  he  could  not  assuage,  and  by  de*         ^ 
manda  which  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy.  What- 
ever fkatpering  expectations  he  had  conceived  of 
reconeiling  the  public  disorders,  Tacitus  soon 
was  ccmvinced,  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  army 


'  Vopiscus  in  Hist;  August,  p.  230.  Zosimus,  !•  i,  p.  57.  Zq» 
naras,  L  xii»  p.  637.  Two  passages  in  the  life  of  Probus  (p.  236, 
238)  convince  me,  that  these  Scythian  invaders  of  Pontus  were  Alani. 
If  we  may  believe  Zosimus  (1.  i,  p*  58)*  Florianus  pursued  them  as 
far  as  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  But  he  had  scarcely  time  for  so  lonj;^ 
And  difficult  an  expedition. 
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CHA ]p.  diadained  the  feeble  restramt  of  kws ;  and  hh  la«i% 

^^^^^^^  hour  was  hastened  by  anguish  and;  disappokit^ 

ment    It  may  be  doubtful  whether  th^  s(^<tieni 

imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  innoeeiit 

]Ndnce/    It  is  certain  that  their  insolence  was 

$.  b.  t76»  the  c^se  of  his  death.    He  expired  at  Tyana 

^^    '  in  jCtai^>adocia,  after  a  reign  of  only  six  months 

9nd  about  twenty  days/ 
trtiippattoii     The  eyes  of  Tacitus  were  scarcely  closed,  bet 
^bislttro.  fore  his  brother  Florianus  shewed  himself  unii?or-> 
^mUr  ***y  *^  reign,  by  the  hasty  usurpatiop  of  the 
purple,  without  expecting  the  approbation  of  the 
senate^.  The  refverence  for  the  S^)^aii..consititU:r 
tion/  which  yet  influettced  the  damp  and  the 
provinces,  was  sufficiently  strong  todt^pose  them 
to  censure,  but  not  to  provoke  them  Jto  oppose* 
the  precipitate  ambition  of  Fldriaxius*    The  dis^ 
content  would  have  evaporated  ki  idle  murmurs, 
bad  not  the  general  of  the  £a£it»  the  heroic  Pro- 
bus,  bpldly  declared  hunself  the  ityedger  ctf^.the 
^eti^ti^  The  contest^  however*  was  still  unequal ; 
nor  dould  the  most  able  leader,  at  the  head  of 
the  effeminate  troops  of  ^gypt  imd  Syria^  en- 
counter* with  any  hopes  of  victory,  ther  legions 
of  Europe,  whose  irresistible  strength  appeared  to 
support  the  brother  of  Tacitus.    But  the  fortune 


#  Eutrppius  and  Aurelius  Victor  only  saf  that  he  died;  Victor 
Junior  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  feyer.  Zosipsus  and  Zonaras  affirm» 
that  be  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.  Vopiscus  mentions  both  accounts, 
and  seeros  to  hesitate.  Yet  surely  these  jarring  opiulohs  are  easily 
reconciled. 

f  According  to  the  twp  Victors,  ^e  reiped  exactly  tiro  hundred 
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2md  ^ctlvitj  of  Probu3  triumi^ied  over  every  ob-  chap. 
stade.    The  kajrdy  veterans  of  his  rival^  wcu^^^,,^^^ 
tomed  to  cold  climates,  skl^ened  and  consumed 
away  in  the  sultry  heats  of  Cilici^  where  the 
summer  proved  remarkably  junwholesome.  T}i^r 
numbers  were  dimini^ed  by  frequent  desertion ;, 
the  pass^  of  the  qioimtains  were  feebly  defended ; 
Tarsus  opeu^  its  gates ;  and  the  soldi^s  of  Flo- 
rianus,  w|;]^n  they  had  permitted  him  to  ei\|oy  th^e 
imperial  titl^  about  three  months,  dejivered  the 
empire  from  civil  war  by  the  easy  sacrifice  of  a  Juij. 
prince  whom  they  despised.'' 

Th?  perpetual  revolutions  of  the  throne  had  so  ^**''  f** 
perfectly  erased  every  notion  of  hereditary  right,  sisu  in  ob- 
that  the  family  of  an  unfortunate  emp^rpr  i^a$  ig-  ^'^^^^^ 
capable  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  hi$  successors. 
The  children  of  Tacitus  aqd  Ip'lori^nus  wefe  per- 
mitted to  descend  into  a  private  station,  apd  to 
mingle  with  the  general  mass  of  the  people. 
Their  ppvierty  indeed  became  an  additional  saf(p- 
guard  to  their  innocence.    When  Tacitus  was 
elected  by  t;he  senajfce,  hp  resigned  his  ample  pa- 
trimony to  the  puWic  service,*  an  act  of  generp- 
sity^spepi^i^lis  in  apgeofa^e,  bpt  which  evide^tly 
disclosed  his  intention  of  tri^nsmittipg  the  empire 
to  his  djsspei^dants.  The  pi^y  consolation  of  their 
fallen  state  was  the  remembran(:e  of  transient 

*  Hist.  August,  p.  231.  Zosimus,  1.  i,  p.  JS*  59.  Zonaras,  I*  xfU 
p.  637.  Aurelius  Victor  says,  that  Probus  assumed  the  empire  in 
inyricam  ;  an  opinion  which  (thongh  adopted  by  a  very  learned  man) 
would  throw  that  period  of  history  into  inextricable  confuaion, 

*  Hiit  August,  p.  2!^, 

f  4 
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CHAP,  greatness,  and  a  distant  hope,  the  child  of  a  flat^ 
^^^'  terinff  prophecy,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand 
years,  a  monarch  of  the  race  of  Tacitus  should 
iarise,  the  protector  of  the  senate,  the  restorer  of 
Rome,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  whole  earth.' 
Chancter  The  peasants  of  Illyrieum,  who  had  already 
tto  ofthe  S^y^^  Claudius  and  Aurelian  to  the  sinking  em- 
mpetor  pjre,  had  an  equal  righ|;  to  glory  in  the  elevation 
of  Probus.'  Above  twenty  years  before,  the 
emperor  Valerian,  with  his  usual  penetration,  had 
discovered  the  rising  merit  of  the  young  soldier, 
on  whom  he  conferred  the  rank  of  tribune,  long 
before  the  age  prescribed  by  the  military  regula- 
tions. The  tribune  soon  justified  his  dioice,  by 
a  victory  over  a  great  body  of  Sarmatians,  in 
which  he  saved  the  life  of  a  near  relation  of  Va- 
lerian ;  and  deserv^  to  receive  from  the  empe- 
ror's hand  the  collars,  bracelets,  spears,  and  ban- 
ners, the  mural  and  the  civic  crown,  and  all  the 
Tionourable  rewards  reserved  by  ancient  Rome  for 
successful  valour.  The  third,  and  afterwards  the 
tenth,  legion  were  entrusted  to  the  command  of 
Probus,  who,  in  every  step  of  his  promotion* 
shewed  himself  ^superior  to  the  station  which  he 
filled.  Africa  and  Pontus,  the  Rhine,  the  Da- 
nube, the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile^  by  turns  af« 

7  He  was  to  send  judges  to  the  Parthians,  Persians,  and  Sarm*-^ 
tians;  a  president  to  Tapfobapa ;  and  a  proconsul  to  the  Roaum  island 
.  <suppos^  by  Casaubon  and  Salmatius  to  mean  Britain).  Su^h  a  his- 
tory as  mine  (says  Vopiscus  with  proper  modesty)  will  not  subsist « 
^houfand  years  to  expose  or  justify  the  prediction. 

*  For  the  private  life  of  Probus,  see  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  f^ 
134.237.  .     •  t- 
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forded  him  the  most  splendid  occasions  of  display'r  c  h  ap. 
itig  his  personal  prowess  and  his  conduct  in  war,    ^^ 


i%»w»»^»»»» 


Aurelian  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  and  still  more  indebted  for  the  honest 
courage  with  which  be  often  checked,  the  cruelty 
of  his  master.  Tacitus,  whodesiredby  the  abilities 
of  his  generals  to  supply  his  own  deficiency  of  mi- 
litary talents,  named  him  commander  in  chiief  of 
all  the  Eastern  provinces,  with  five  times  the  usual 
salary,  the  promise  of  the  consulship,  and  the 
hope  of  a  triumph.  When  Probus  ascended  the 
imperial  throne,  he  was  about  forty-four  years 
of  age  ;*  in  the  full  possession  of  his  fame,  of  the 
love  of  the  army,  and  of  a  mature  vigoumf  mind 
and  body. 

His  acknowledged  merit,  and  the  success  of^""^- 

spoctiul 

his  arms  against  Florianus,  left  htm  without  an  conduct  !•• 
enemy  or  a  competitor.  Yet,  if  we « may  credit  JJ""*"*" 
his  own  professions,  very  far  from  being  desirous 
of  the  empire,  he  had  accepted  it  with  the  most 
sincere  reluctance.  ^^  But  it  is  no  longer  in  my 
*^  power,''  says  Probus  in  a  private  letter,  "  to 
'^  lay  down  a  title  so  full  of  envy  and  of  danger. 
**  I  must  continue  to  personate  the  character 
^*  which  the  soldiers  have  imposed  upon  me/^ 
His  dutiful  address  to  the  senate  displayed  the 
sentiments,  or  at  least  the  language,  of  a  Roman 
patriot :  "  When  you  elected  one  of  your  order^ 


*  According  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  he  was  fifty  at  the  time 
fffhU  death. 

^  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  prstorian  prefect,  whom  (o«^ 
#ond4tioa  of  his  good  behaviour)  he  promised  to  continue  in  his  gre9t 
fiQcck    See  Hist.  August  Pf  S37« 
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CHAP.  ^  eoBsmpt  fathers  I  to  succeed  Uie  eoipetor  Ai|- 
^^    *^  relian,  you  acted  Ib  a  manner  suitable  to  your 


**  justice  and.  wisdom;  for  you  are  the  legal 
**  sovereigns  of  tiiie  world ;  and  tl^  power  which 
^  you  derive  froA  your  ancestors,  wiU  desceoH^l 
**  to  your  posterity*  Happy  would  it  have  beeii^ 
**  if  FlorianuSi  instead  of  usurping  the  purple  cf 
^'  his  brother^  like  a  private  inheritance,  b^dex- 
^  pected  what  your  majesty  might  deterqune^ 
<<  either  in  his  favour,  or  in  that  of  any  <rther 
*y  person^  The/prudent  soldi^^  have  punished 
*♦  bis  rashness.  To  me  they  have  offered  the 
^^  title  of  Augustus.  But  I  submit  to  your  cle^ 
*<  mency  my  pretensions  and  my  merits.*** 
A. ».  2T6,  When  this  respectful  epistle  was  read  by  the 
"'^^  consul,  the  senitors  were  unable  to  disguise  their 
satisfaction,  that  Probus  should  condescend  thus 
humbly  to  solicit  a  sceptre  which  he  already  pos^ 
sessed^  They  celebrated  with  the  warmest  gra- 
titude his  virtues,  his  exploits,  and  above  all  bis 
moderation.  A  decree  immediately  passed,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  to  ratify  the  election  of 
the  Eastern  armies,  and  to  confer  on  their  chief 
all  the  several  branches  of  the  imperial  dignity; 
the  names  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  title  of 
father  of  his  country,  the  right  of  making  in  the 
same  day  three  motions  in  the  senate,^  the  office 


*  VopiscuH  in  Hist  August*  p.  S37.    The  date  of  the  letter  is  as- 
fturedly  faulty.     Instead  of  Non.  Ftbn^ar,  we  may  read  Nwu  Augusts 

*  Hist.  August  p.  238.     It  is  odd,  that  the  senate  should  treat 
Frobus  less  favourably  than  Marcus  A^xtdniQ^s.     The  pripce  had  fe* 

.ceivedi  jeven  before  the  death  of  Pius^  J^t  tptintfit  re/attontt.     Sec  Ca» 
pitolin.  in  Hist  August,  p.  24,         '  '        ' 


^Ftmki£&L  Maximw^t  the  triJbuilitiaDi  pover»  aoid  en  a  r 
the  procoBSiiliu*  command;  a  mode  of  mvestt^  ^^ 
fture,  wbich^  thovgh  H  ae^med  to  multiply  thd 
autiioiitjr  of  the  emperor^  expressed  the  constitm 
tion  of.  the  ancient  republic.  The  reign  of  Pro* 
bos  ccNrree^onded  with  this  fair  beginning.  The 
senate  -was  perraitled  to  dhrect  the  ciril  admini* 
stration  of  the  empire.  Tiieic  faithful  general  a» 
serted  the  honour  of  the  RomaXi  at ms,  and  oftea 
laid  at  their,  feet  crowns  of  gold  and  barbaric 
trqphieef^  the  "fruits  of  his  numerous  ricftories*^ 
Yeh  whikt  be  gratified  their  Tanily,  he  must  ae^ 
eietljhairexieqpised  their  indolqnc^  and  weflAn[ie8& 
Though  it  was  every  moment  in  their  power  to 
repeal thedisgtiacefuledictof  Gollienus»  the  proud 
successors  of  the  Sc^Hos  patiently  acquiesced  ia 
their  exclusions  from  all  military  employmaitKi 
They  soon  easperieneed,  that  those  wIk)  refuse 
the  sword^  mu9t  renounce  the  sceptre. 

The  str^gth  of  Aurelian  had  crushed  on.every  Victoria  ^ 
side  the  en^mi^s  of  Rome.  After  his  death  they  ove^The ' 
seeoied  to  r^ive  with  an  increase  of  fury  and  of  ^'a'^**"*^*' 
numbers.     They  were  again  vanquished  by  the 
jsietive  vigour  of  Probus>  who,  in  a  short  reign  of 
iaboujt  six  years/  equalled  the  fame  of  aacient 
heroes,  and  restored,  peace  and  order  to  every 
provmce  of  th^  Re,nMm  woirld.    The  dangerous 


•  Scte  the  dut^I  letter  o£  Proj^us  to  ^he  senat/e.  after  hla  German 
victories*     Hist.  Augu8]t.  p.  23d. 

<  The  date  aad  duration  of  the  reign  of  Probua  are  very  correctly 
ascertained  b/  Cardinal  Norris  in  bis  learned  work,  de  Eppchis  Syro- 
Macedonum,  p.  9(^-105.  A  passage  ,of  Euseblus  connects  the  se(;oB4 
year  of  Probus  with  the  eras  of  several  of  the  Syrian  cities. 
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CHAT,  frontier  of  Rh»tia  he^o  firmly  secured^  that  he 
^^^^  left  it  without  the  suspicion  of  an  enemy.  He 
broke  the  wandering  power  of  the  Sarmatian 
tribes ;  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  compelled 
those  barbarians  to  relinquish  their  spoil.  The 
€k>thic  nation  courted  the  alliance  of  so  warlike 
an  emperor.*^  He  attacked  the  Isaurians  in  their 
mountains,  beskged  and  took  several  of  their 
strongest  castles,^  and  flattered,  himself  that  he 
had  for  ever  suppressed  a  domestic  foe,  whose  ii^ 
dependence  so  deeply  wounded  ike  majesty  of  the 
empire.  The  troubles  excited  byrthe  usurper 
Firmus  in  the  tJpper  Egypt  had  never  been  per«> 
fectly  appeased ;  and  the  cities  of  Ptolemais  and 
Coptos,  fortified  by  the  alliance  of  the  Blemmy^s, 
still  maintained  an  obscurje  rebeUioa.  The  chas- 
tisement of  those  citks,  and  of  their  auxiliaries, 
the  savages  of  the  south,  is  said  to  have  alarmed 
the  co<irt  of  Persia  V  and  the  great  .king  sued 
in  vain  for  the  friendship  of  Probus.  Most  of  the 
exploits  which  distinguished  his  reign,  were  a,^ 
chieved  by  the  personal  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  emperor,  insomuch  that  the  writer  of  his  life 
expresses  someamazement  how,  in  so  short  atim^ 
a  single  man  could  be  present  in  so.  many  distant 
wars.  The  remaining  actions  he  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  his  lieutenants,  the  judicious  choice  of 

s  Vopi8CU9  in  Hist.  August  p.  239. 

^  Zosimus  (1.  i,  p.  62-65)  tells  a  very  long  and  trifling  story  of 
I>yctus  the  Isaurian  robber.    . 

*  Zosim.  L  i,  p.  65.  Vopiscus  in  Hist  August,  p.  239,  240.  But 
it  seems  incredible,  that  the  defeat  of  the  savages  of  iBthiopia  coulA 
'  ^OTect  the  Persian  monarch. 
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"whom  forms  no  inconsideraUe  part  of  his  glory^  chap. 
Carus^  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Constantkis,  Gale-    ^"* 
rius,  Aselepiodatus,  Annibalianus,  and  ar  crowd 
of  other  chiefs,  who  afterwards  ascended  or  sup* 
ported  the  throne,  were  trained  to  arms  in  the 
severe  school  of  Aurelian  and  Probus.' 

But  the  most  important  service  wiiich  Probus*  *•  »•  «77* 
rendered  to  the  republic  was  the  deliverance  of  caui  from 
Gaul,  and  the  recovery  of  seventy  flourishing^^*JJ^^2^ 
cities  oppressed  by  the  barbarians  of  G^nnany,jnAii8, 
who,  since  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  ravaged 
that  great  province  with  impunity.^  Among 
the  various  multitude  of  those  fierce  invaders,  we 
may  distinguish,  with  some  degree  of  cleamesSy 
three  great  armies,  or  rather  nations,  successively 
vanquished  by  the  valour  o  Probus.  He  drove 
back  the  Franks  into  thehr  morasses  \  a  descrip- 
tive circumstance  from  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
the  confederacy  known  by  the  manly  appellation 
of  Free^  already  occupied  the  flat  maritime  coun- 
try, intersected  and  almost  overflown  by  the  stag- 
nating waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  several  tribes 
of  the  Frisians  and  Batavians  hadacceded  to  their 
alliance.  He  vanquished  the  Burgundians,  a 
considerable  people  of  the  Vandalic  race.  They 
had  wandered  in  quest  of  booty  from  the  banks 
of  the  Oder  to  those  of  the  Seine.  They  esteem- 
ed themselves  sufficiently  fortunate  to  purchase, 
by  the  restitution  of  all  their  booty,  the  permis- 

^  Besides  these  well  kno^ii  chiefs,  several  others  are  named  bj 
Vopiscus  (Hist.  August*  p.  241),  whose  actions  have  not  reached  qtir 
knowledge. 

t  See  the  Cssars  of  Jolian,  and  Hist*  August,  p.  238,  240»  Zih 
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CHAP,  skm  of -an  undisturbed  retreat.  Tbej  attemptecl 
^'^  to  elude  that  artide  of  the  treaty.  Their  punish-* 
fnent  was  immediate  and  terrible.*"^  But  of  all 
the  invaders  of  Gaul,  the  most  formidable  were 
tiie  Lygians,  a  distant  people  who  reigned  over 
a  wide  domidn  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Si* 
lesia:*  In  the  Lygian  nation^  the  Arii  held  the 
first  rank  by  tiieir  numbers  and  fierceness*  "  The 
"  Arii  (it  is  thus  that  they  are  described  by  the 
**  energy  of  Tacitus)  study  to  improve  by  art 
^  and  circumstances  the  innate  terrors  of  their 
**  barbarism.  Their  shields  are  black,  their 
*•  bodies  are  painted  black.  They  chuse  for  the 
♦•  combat  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night.  Their 
"  host  advances,  covered  as  it  were  with  a  fune- 
**  ral  shade  f  nor  do  they  often  find  an  enemy 
•*  capable  of  sustaining  so  strange  and  infernal 
"  an  aspect.  Of  all  our  senses,  the  eyes  are  the 
**  first  vanquished  in  -battle."'  Yet  the  arms 
and  discipline  of  the  Romans  easily  discomfited 
these  horrid  phantoms.  The  Lygii  were  defeated 
in  a  general  engagement ;  and  Semno,  the  most 
renowned  df  their  chiefs,  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  Probus.  That  prudent  emperor,  unwilling  to 
reduce  a  brave  people  to  despair,  granted  them 
an  honourable  capitulation,  and  permitted  them 

«»  ^Zosiiatis,  i:  I,  p.  Hf.  Hist.  August,  p.  1^40.  Bat  the  latter  sap# 
poses  the  puiitskmenf  inflicted  with  the  consent  of  their  king6 :  if  sq, 
it  was  partial,  lilce  the  offence. 

■  See  Cliiver.  Germania  Antique,  1.  iii.  Ptolemy  places  in  their 
country  the  city  of  Calisia,  probably  Calish  in  Silesia* 

•  FcrdU9  umira  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus :  it  is  surely  a  vert 
bold  one. 

>  Tacit.  Germania  (c.  ii), 
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to  return  in  safety  to  their  native  country.  But  on  a  p. 
the  losses  which  they  suffered  in  the  march,  the  *"' 
battle,  and  the  retreat,  broke  the  power  of  the 
nation ;  nor  is  the  Lygian  name  ever  repeated 
in  the  history  either  of  Germany  or  of  the  empire. 
The  deliverance  of  Gaul  is  reported  to  have  cost 
the  lives  of  four  hundred  thousand  of  the  in- 
vaders ;  a  work  of  labour  to  the  Romans,  and  of 
expence  to  the  emperor,  who  gave  a  piece  of 
gold  for  the  head  of  every  barbarian.^  But  as 
the  fame  of  wari^iors  is  built  on  the  destruction 
of  human  kind,  we  may  naturally  suspect,  that 
the  sanguinary  account  was  multiplied  by  the 
avarice  of  the  soldiers,  and  accepted  without  any 
very  severe  examination  by  the  liberal  vanity  of 
Probus. 

Since  the  expedition  of  Maximin,  the  Roman  and  carina 
generals  had  confined  their  ambition  to  a  defen-  into*^- 
sive  war  against  the  nations  of  Germany,  who™*"^' 
perpetually  pressed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire.     The  more  daring  Probus  pursued  his 
Gallic  victories,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  displayed 
his  invincible  eagles  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Neckar.     He  was  fully  convinced,  that* 
nothing  could  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  barba- 
rians to  peace,  unless  they  experienced  in  their 
own  country  the  calamities  of  war.     Germany, 
exhausted  by  the  ill  succiess  of  the  last  emigra- 
tion, was  astonished  by  his  presence.     Nine  of 
the  most  considerable  princes  repaired  to  his 
camp,  md  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet.     Such  ^ 

*  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August.  338. 
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CHAP,  treaty  was  humbly  received  by  the  Genh^nsi  as 
'^^'*    it  pleased  the  conqueror  to  dictate.  He  exacted 
a  strict  restitution  of  the  effects  and  captives 
which  they  had  carried  away  from  the  provinces ; 
and  obliged  their  own  magistrates  to  punish  the 
more  obstinate  robbers  who  presumed  to  detain 
any  part  of  the  spoil.     A  considerable  tribute  of 
corn,  cattle,  and  horses,  the  only  wealth  of  bar- 
barians, was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  garrisons 
which  Probus  established  on  the  limits  of  their 
territory.     He  even  entertained  some  thoughts 
of  compelling  the  Germans  to  relinquish  the 
exercise  of  arms,  and  trust  their  differences  to 
the  justice,  their  safety  to  the  power,  of  Rome. 
To  accomplish  these  salutary  ends,  the  constant 
residence  of  an  imperial  governor,  supported  by 
a  numerous  army,  was  indispensably  requisite. 
Probus  therefore  judged  it  more  expedient  to 
defer  the  execution  of  so  great  a  design  ;  which 
was  indeed  rather  of  specious  than  solid  utility.' 
Had  Germany  been  reduced  into  the  state  of  a 
province,  the  Romans,  with  immense  labour  and 
expence,  would  have  acquired  only  a  more  exten- 
*  sive  boundary  to  defend  against  the  fiercer  and 
more  active  barbarians  of  Scythia. 
He  builds  a     Instead  of  reducing  the  warlike  natives  of 
the  Rw^  Germany  to  the  condition  of  subjects,  Probus 
to  the  Da-  contented  himself  with  the  humble  expedient  of 
raising  a  bulwark  against  their  inroads.     The 
country,  which  now  forms  the  circle  of  Swabia, 

'  Hist.  August,  p.  33S,  2S9.  Vopiscus  quotes  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  mentions  his  dmfa  of  reducing 
fiermany  into  a  province. 
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)kd  been  left  desert  id  the  dge  of  Augusftis  hf  ctf  ap. 
ibe  etfl^fltbtt  df  it«  aittcieiit  inhdbitants/  Th^  ^  ^^ 
ftatahy  «f  the  soil  soofi  attracted  a  »€vr  coldny"* 
from  the  stdjaeent  pr&iri^cet  of  Gaul.  Crowds 
bf  adventurefdy  of  a  roving  temper  and  of  desf- 
perate  fi^tunes^  occupied  the  doubtful  posse^kHr, 
and  dekncnvledged^  by  the  payiftent  of  tythesf, 
the  ttiajerty  of  the  eiftptre.*  To  protect  these  - 
Hew  subjects,  a  Hue  of  fmntier  g^arrisons  Was 
gtadftalty  extended  from  ibe  Rhine  to  the  Da- 
nube. About  the  relgtt  of  Hadrian,  when  that 
mode  of  defence  began  to  be  practised,  these 
garrisons  were  connected  and  covered  by  a  strong 
intrenchment  of  trees^  and  palisades.  In  the 
place  c4  so  rude  a  bulwark,  tii*  emperor  Probus 
constructed!  a  stotte-walf  of  a  considerable  height^ 
tend  striengthened  it  by  towers  at  convenient  dish- 
tances.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Newstadt 
and  Ratisbon  on  the  Danube,  it  Stretched  acrosfs 
hilts^  taUtesi  rivers,  and  morasses,  as  far  as 
Wimpsen  on  the  Necker,  and  at  length  termi- 
nated on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine*  after  a  Wind- 
ing course  of  near  two  hundred  miles  *  This 
importaM  barrier,  uniting  the  two  mighty 
streams  that  protected  the  provinces  of  Enrope, 
Sieemedto  fill  up  the  vacant  space  thrcni^  which 

*  Strabo,  L  vii.  According  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii,  10S)«  Ma-^ 
Krt)oduos  Wd  bi»  MaeronaBDi  iutcr  BobMniH  t  Ckiv4riu0  (Gil'Bao. 
Aatiq^  iii,  S)  i»ov«6  Osit  k  wat  from  Swabia, 

*  Theie  aeltier^f  from  the  payment  of  tytbes,  iNTQ  dcatMii— led 
JPtewwttfc    Taait.  Croraiaiua^  «»  2fK 

*  Sw  NDtM>de  TAbbtf  ds  la  filetarla  a  la  Oenaaata  d^Tacfttfypi  l^Sk, 
HU  aecoant  of  tbe  wall  is  chiefly  ^Mnrowed  (aahaaay»hiwrtlf)  inrni^ 
jiUatia  lUustruta  of  Schflepflin. 

VOL     II.  • 
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CHAP,  Che  barbarians,  and  particularly  the  Alemanniy 
could  penetrate  with  the  Greatest  facility  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  But  the  experience  of  the 
world,  from  China  to  Britain,  has  exposed  the 
vain  attempt  of  fortifying  an  extensive  tract  of 
country/  An  active  enemy,  who  can  select 
and  vary  his  points  of  attack,  must,  in  the  end, 
.  discover  some  feeble  spot>  or  some  unguarded 
moment.  *  The  strength  as  well  as  the  atten- 
tion of  the  defenders  is  divided ;  and  such  are 
the  blind  effects  of  terror  on  the  firmest  troops, 
that  a  line  broken  in  a  single  place  is  almost 
instantly  deserted.  The  fate  of  the  wall  which 
Probus  erected  may  confirm  the  general,  observ- 
ation. Within  a  few  years  after  his  death,  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  Alemanni.  Its  scattered 
ruins,  universally  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the 
d^jemon,  now  serve  only  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  Swabian  peasant, 
introduc-  Among  the  useful  conditions  of  peace  imposed 
l^u^ent  by  Probus  ou  the  vanquished  nations  of  Ger- 
f^^^*'-  many,  was  the  obligation  of  supplying  the  Ro- 
man army  with  sixteen  thousand  recruits,  the 
bravest  and  most  robust  of  their  youth.  The 
emperor  dispersed  them  through  all  the  provinces, 
and  distributed  this  dangerous  reinforcement  in 
small  bands  of  fifty  or  sixty  each,  among  the 

*  See  Recherehes  sur  les  Chinois  et  les  Egyptiens,  torn,  ii,  p.  81- 
102.  The  anonymous  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  globe  ki 
general*  and  with  Germany  in  particular :  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
he  quotes  a  work  of  M.  Hanselman  ;  but  he  seems  to  confound  the 
wall  of  Probus,  designed  against  the  Alemanni,  with  the  fortiftcation 
of  the  Mattlaci,  etnstniKed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort, 
•gidnst  the  Catti. 
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hational  troops;  judiciously  obseiring,  that  the  chap* 
aid  which  the  republic  derived  from  the  b^ba^^ 
rians  should  be  felt  but  not,  seen/     Their  aid 
was  now  become  necessary;    The  feeble  elegance 
of  Italy  and  the  internal  provinces  could  no  longer 
support  the  weight  of  arms.    The  hardy  frontier 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  still  produced  minds 
and  bodies  equal  to  the  labours  of  the  camp ; 
but  a  perpetual  series  of  wars  had  gradually 
diminished  their  numbers.     The  infrequency  of 
marriagCi  and  the  ruin  of  agriculture^  affected 
the  principles  of  population,,  and  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  strength  of  the  present,  but  inter- 
cepted the  hope  of  future,  generations.     The 
wisdom  of  Probus  embraced  a  great  and  benefi- 
cial plan  of  replenishing  the  exhausted  frontiers; 
by  new  colonies  of  captive  or  fugitive  barbarians, 
oa  whom  he  bestowed  lands,  cattle,  instruments 
of  husbandly,  and  every  encouragement  that 
might  engage  them  to  educate  a  race  of  soldiers 
for  the  service  of  the .  republic-     Into  Britain, 
and    most   probably  into  Cambridgeshire/  he 
transported   a  considerable  body   of  Vandals. 
The  impossibility  pf  an  escape  reconciled  theni 
to  their  situation ;  and  in  the  subsequent  troubles 
of  that  island,  they  approved  themselves  the 
most  faithful   servants  of  the   state.*"     Great 

'  He  distributed  about  fifty  or  sixty  barbarians  to  a  JVimmtw,  as  it 
Wis  theti  called  i  a  eorps^  with  whose  est^Ush^  nubaber  we  are  not 
exactly  aopiainted.  ^ 

*  Camden's  Britannia,  Introduction,  p.  136 ;  but  he  spealu  from 
a  ¥ery  doubtful  conjecture. 

*  Zosifmus,  L  i,  p.  62.  Aceordidg  to  Vopxscus,  another  body  of 
Tandals  was  less  faithfuL 
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cHAf.  Dtimb^s  of  Franks  and  Gepidse  were  settled  an 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.     An 


hundred  thousand  Bastarnae,  expelled  from  their 
own  country,  cheerfully  accepted  an  establish- 
ment in  Thrace,  and  soon  imbibed  the  manners 
and  sentiments  of  Roman  subjects.*  But  the  ex- 
pectations of  Probus  were  too  often  disappointed* 
The  impatience  and  idleness  of  the  barbarians 
could  ill  brook  the  slow  labours  of  agriculture. 
Their  unconquerable   love  of  freedom,   rising 
against  despotism,^^  provoked  them  into  hasty  re- 
bellions, alike  fatal  to  themselves  and  to  the 
provihces;*  nor  could  these  artificial  supplies,, 
however  repeated  by  succeeding  emperors,  re- 
store the  important  limit  of  Gaul  and  lUyricum 
to  its  ancient  and  native  vigour. 
Daring  en-     Of  all  the  barbarians  who  abandoned  their 
thc^FiMks.new  settlements,  and  disturbed  the  public  tran- 
quilKtyj  a  very  small  number  retuteed  to  Iheh" 
own  country.     For  a  short  season  th^  might 
wander  in  arms  through  the  empire ;  but  in  the 
end  they  were  surely  destroyed  by  the  power  of 
a  warlike  emperor.     The  successful  rashness  of 
a  party  of  Franks  was  attended^  however,  with 
such  memorable  consequences,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  passed  unnoticed.     They  had  been  esta- 
blished by  Probus  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pontus,. 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  frontier  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Aiani»    A  fleets  stationed  in 
one  of  the  harbours  of  the  Euxine,  fell  into  the 

^  HUU  August,  p,  340.  They  wore  probably  expelled  by  thf  Gotlw* 
Zosim.  1.  i,  p.  66. 
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bands  of  the  Franks;  and  thej  resolved,  through  chap, 
unknown  seas,   to  explore  their  way  from  the    ^^ 


*%«%««% \%% 


mouth  of  the  Pbasis  to  that  of  the  Rhine. 
Tb^y  easily  escaped  through  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Hellespont^  and  cruising  along  the  Medi^- 
terranean,  indulged  their  appetite  for  revenge 
and  plunder,  by  frequept  descents  on  the  un- 
suspecting shores  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa. 
The  opulent  city  of  Syracuse,  in  whose  port 
the  navies  of  Athens  and  Carthage  had  formerly 
been  sunk,  was  sacked  by  a  handful  of  barba- 
rians, who  massacred  th^  greatest  part  of  the 
trembling  inhabitants.  From  the  island  of  Si- 
cily, the  Franks  proceeded  to  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  trusted  tbenjselves  tp .  the  ocean, 
coasted  round  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  steering 
their  triumphant  course  through  the  Britiitli 
channel,  at  length  finished  their  surprising  voy- 
age, by  landing  in  safety  on.  the  Bataviau  or 
Frisian  shores.*  Tfee  e^cample  of  their  success, 
inptructing  their  countrymen  to  conceive  the  ad- 
vantages, and  to  dpspise  the  dangers,  of  the  sea, 
pointed  out  tQ  their  enterprising  spirit  a  ne^ 
foad  to  wealth  and  glory, 

Notwithgftanding  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Revolt  of 
Probus,  it  w^s  almost  impossible  that  he  could  attotSrEast* 
once  contain  in  obediepce  every  part  pf  his  wide- 
extended  dpnunions.  The  barbarians,  who  broke 
their  pbaius,  had  seized  thefavqurable  opportunity 
of  a  domestic  war.  When  the  emperor  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Gaul,  he  devolved  tb^  coznmand 

*  Pancgyr.  Vet.  r,  18.    2o8iinu8»  1*  i,  p.  6^ 
G  3'^ 
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CHAP,  of  the  East  on  Saturninus.  That  general,  a  man 
of  merit  and  experience,  was  driven  into  rebel-r 
lion  by  the  absence  of  his  sovereign,  the  levity 
of  the  Alexandrian  people,  the  pressing  instances 
of  his  friends,  and  his  own  fears  ;  but  from  the 
moment  of  his  elevation,  he  never  entertained  a 
hope  of  empire,  or  even  of  Iffe,  *^  Alas  !'*  he 
said,  "  the  republic  has  lost  a  useful  servant,  and 
•  **  the  rashness  of  an  hour  has  destroyed  the  ser- 
*'  vices  of  many  years.  You  know  not,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^*  the  misery  of  sovereign  power ;  a 
"  sword  is  perpetually  suspended  over  bur  head. 
**  We  dread  our  very  guiards,  we  distrust  our 
"  companions.  The  choice  of  action  or  of  re- 
^*  pose  is  no  longer  in  our  disposition,  nor  is 
'*  there  any  age,  or  character,  oir  conduct,  that 
**  can  protect  us  from  the  censure  of  envy.  In 
f*  thus  exalting  me  to  the  throne,  you  have 
•*  doomed  me  fo  a  life  of  cares,  and  to  an  nn- 
**  timely  fate.  The  only  consolation  which  re- 
5*  mains  is  the  assurance  that  I  shall  not  fall 
?*  alone."*  But  as  the  former  part  of  his  pre- 
diction was  verified  by  the  victory,  so  the  latter 
was  disappointed  by  the  clemency,  of  Probus. 
That  amiable  prince  attempted  even  to  save  the, 
unhappy  Saturninus  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 
He  had  more  than  once  solicited  the  usurper 
himself,  to  place  some  confidence  in  the  mercy 

Ms  m  $79.  ^f  *  sovereign  who  so  highly  esteemed  his  cha- 

•  Vopiflcus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  24^5,  24*6.  The  upfoitunate  orator 
had  studied  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  and  was  therefore  more  probably  i^ 
Moot  (Zo^im.  !•  !•  p>  60)  tbaa  a  Gaul,  as  VopiaQiis  calU  hinif 
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mcter»  that  he  had  punished^  as  a  malicious  in-  chap. 
former,  the  first  who  related  the  improbable  news^ 


of  his  defection/  Saturninus  might,  perhaps, 
Jiave  embraced  the  generous  offer,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  the  obstinate  distrust  of  his 
adherents.  Their  guilt  was  deeper,  and  their  hopes 
more  sanguine,  than  those  of  their  experienced 
leaden 

The  revolt  of  Saturninus  was  scarcely  extin-*-  »•  wo, 
guished  in  the  East,  before  new  troubles  were^  p?^ 
excited  in  the  West,  by  the  rebellion  of  Bonosus^"'*"^*"^ 
and  Proculus  in  Gaul.     The  most  distinguished 
merit  of  those  two  officers  was  their  respective 
prowess ;  of  the  one  in  the  combats  of  Bacchus, 
of  the  other  in  those  of  Venus  f  yet  neither  of 
them  were  destitute  of  courage  and  capacity,  and 
both  sustained  with  honour  the  august  character 
which  the  fear  of  punishment  had  engaged  them 
to  assume,  till  they  sunk  at  length  beneath  the 
superior  genius  of  Probus.   He  used  the  victory 
with  bis  accustomed  moderation,  and  spared  the 
fortunes  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their  innocent 
families*^ 

'  ZonaraS;  I.  x\\,  p.  638. 

s  A  very  surprising  instance  is  recorded  of  the  prowets  of  Proculus* 
He  had  taken  one  hundred  Sarmatian  virgins.  The  rest  of  the  stof/ 
he  must  relate  in  his  own  laoguage ;  Ex  his.  pn^  nocte  decern  inivi ; 
oQines  tamen,  quod  in  me  erat,  mulieres  intra  dies  quindecim  reddidi. 
Vopisctts  in  Hist.  August,  p.  246. 

^  Proculus,  ivirho  was  a  patiye  of  Al^Mngjue  ofi  tM  Gei^oese  c(»ast, 
armed  two  thousand  of  his  own  slaves.  His  riches  were  great,  hut 
they  were  acquired  by  robbery.  It  was  afterwards  a  saying  of  his 
family.  Nee  latrones  esse,  nee  principes  aibi  phicer^  V(»pi^cus  i^ 
Hist.  August,  p.  247. 
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CHAf.       Th«  arms  of  Probus  had  now  si2ppttsse4  all 
the  foreign  and  domestic  eoemifes  of  the  fitate> 


M. 9.  281,  Hi8 mildbut  steady  adminMitration confrmed the 
ofthrem-  re^establishment  of  the  public  traoquillit  j ;  nor 
peror  Pro-  ^^g  there  left  in  the  provinces  a  hostile  harba^^ 
jiaq^  a  tyrant,  or  even  a  robber,  to  rerive  tfafi^. 
memory  of  past  disorders.  It  was  time  that  the 
emperor  should  revisit  Rome,  and  celebrate  his 
own  glory  and  the  gieneral  happiness.  The  triumph 
due  to  the  valour  of  Probus  was  conducted  with 
a  magnificence  suitable  to  hijt  fortune ;  and  the 
people  who  had  so  lately  admired  the  trophies  of 
Aurelian,  gazed  with  equal  pleasure  on  those  of 
his  heroic  successor.^  We  cannot,  on  this  occa: 
sion,  forget  the  ^eqierate  courage  of  about  four<- 
SGore  gladiators,  reserved  with  near  six  hundred 
others,  for  the  inhuman  sports  of  the  amphi*: 
theatre.  Disdidning  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 
amusement  of  the  populace,  they  killed  their 
keepers,  broke  from  the  place  of  their  confine- 
ment, and  filled  the  streets  of  Rome  with  blood 
and  confusion.  After  an  obstinate  resistance, 
they  were  overpowered  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
regular  forces;  but  they  obtained  at  least  an 
honourable  death,  apd  the  satlsfactipa  of  a  just 
revenge.^ 
^iB  disdp-  The  military  disciplipe  which  reigned  in  the 
*•  camps  of  Probus  was  less  cruel  tbap  that  o4' 
Aurelian,  but  it  was  equally  rigid  and  exact. 
The  latter  had  punished  the  irregularities  of  the 
soldiers  with  unrelenting  severity ;  the  former 

«  nUU  Augustf  p«  SiO«  ^  Zosim.  1.  i,  jh  6^. 
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jprevezHted  tUm  by  mtploying  tbt  lagiom^  in  eu^p^ 
constant  and  useful  labpurs.  When  Probni^^JJ* 
cammanded  m  Egypt,  he  executed  m^ny  con- 
Bidenhk  worto  far  the  f p}«iidour  apd  benefit  of 
that  rich  country.  The  navigation  of  tba  NiliB^ 
so  important  to  B^me  itself,  was  improved ;  aii4 
t<&mplep,  bridgfe*,  porticoes,  and  palaces,  weir^ 
constructed  by  the  hand3  of  the  soldiers,  who 
acted  by  turns  as  architects,  as  ei^gincersi  and  aa 
husbandoieo.^  It  was  reported  of  Hannibal, 
that,  in  prder  to  preserve  bis  tropps  from  the 
dangerous  temptations  of  idleness,  be  had  obUged 
tbem  to  form  large  plantations  of  olive  trees 
along  the  coast  of  Africa."'  From  a  similar 
principle,  Probus  ei^rcised  bis  legions  in  covar-r 
ing,  with  rich  vineyards,  the  bills  of  Gaul  and 
Pannonia ;  and  two  considerable  spots  are  de- 
scribed, which  were  entirely  dug  and  planted  by 
military  labour.*  One  of  thes^,  known  uod^ 
the  name  of  Mount  Almo,  was  situated  near 
Sirmium,  the  country  where  Frobus  wa$  boni| 
for  w^idi  be  ever  retained  a  partial  afiection,  and 
whose  gratitude  he  endeavoured  to  secure,  bj 
poaverting  into  tillage  a  large  and  unhealthy 
tract  of  marshy  ground*  An  army  thus  empIoy<4 

*  Hist.  August,  p.  136. 

">  AurcL  Victor  in  Proi).  But  the  policy  ef  Hannibd,  uniiotieed 
|ij  anj  more  wcieilt  wnter,  M  in&sonokl^ble  v|th  the  lii«tory  ef  h|g 
life.  He  left  Africa  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  returned  to  it  whea 
he  w»s  forty- five,  and  immediately  lost  his  army  in  the  decisive  h^ttle 
of  Zam».     Livius,  xxx,  37. 

■  Hist  4pgU8t.  p.  |40t  Eutrop.  ix,  17.  AureJ.  Victor  in  Vrdtu 
Victor  Junior.  He  revolted  the  prohibition  of  Pomitian,  and  grafted 
a  general  permission  of  planting  yines  to  the  GaulS)  the  Britons,  «nd 
the  Pannomans* 
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CHAP,  constituted  perhaps  the  most  useful,  as  well  as 
nnrtaxxxlvv  ^^^  bravest,  portion  of  Roman  subjects. 
His  deagi  But  in  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite  scheme, 
the  best  of  men,  satisfied  with  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions,  are  subject  to  forget  the  bounds 
of  moderation ;  nor  did  Probus  himself  suffici* 
ently  consult  the  patience  and  disposition  of  his 
fierce  legionaries.''  The  danger^  of  the  military 
profession  seem  only  to  be  compensated  by  a  life 
of  pleasure  and  idleness;  but  if  the  duties  of  the 
soldier  are  incessantly  aggravated  by  the  labours 
of  the  peasant,  he  will  at  last  sink  under  the 
intolerable  burden,  or  shake  it  off  with  indigna- 
tion. The  imprudence  of  Probus  is  said  to  have 
inflamed  the  discontent  of  his  troops.  More  at- 
tentive to  the  interests  of  mankind  than  to  those 
of  the  army,  he  expressed  the  vain  hope,  that, 
by  the  establishment  of  universal  peace,  he  should 
soon  abolish  the  necessity  of  a  standing  and  mer- 
cenary force.^  The  unguarded  expression  proved 
fatal  to  him.  In  one  of  the  hottest  days  of 
summer,  as  he  severely  urged  the  unwholesome 
labour  of  draining  the  marshes  of  Sirmium,  the 
soldiers,  impatient  of  fatigue,  on  a  sudden  threw 
down  their  tools,  grasped  their  arms,  and  broke 
out  into  a  furious  mutiny.  The  emperor,  con- 
scious of  his  danger,  took  refuge  in  a  lofty  tower, 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  th^ 

*  Julian  bestows  m  severe,  and  indeed  jcxcesslve,  censure  on  the  ri- 
gour of  Probus.  who,  as  be  thinks,  almost  deserved  his  fate. 

9  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.,  241.  He  lavishes  on  this'idle  hope 
a  large  stock  of  very  foolish  elocjuence* 
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progress  of  the  work.^    The  tower  was  instaiitly  ch xr. 
forced,  and  a  thousand  swords  were  plunged  at     ^'** 
once  into  the  bosom  of  the  unfortunate  Probus.  rXTSiir 
The  rage  of  the  troops  subsided  as  soon  as  it  had^"*** 
been  gratified.    They  then  lamented  their  fatal 
rashness,  forgot  the  severity  of  the  emperor,  whom 
they  had  massacred,  and  hastened  to  perpetuate, 
by  an  honourable  monument^  the  memory  of  his 
virtues  and  victories/ 

When  the  legions  had  indulged  their  grief  Election 
and  repentance  for  the  death  of  Probus,  their  ^/Jr*^ 
unanimous  consent  declared  Cams,  his  praetorian  ^"^ 
prefect,  the  most  deserving  of  the  imperial 
throne.  Every  circumstance  that  relates  to  this 
prince  appears  of  a  mixed  and  doubtful  nature. 
He  gloried  in  the  title  of  Roman  citizen  ;-and 
affected  to  compare  the  purity  of  his  blood,  with 
the  foreign  and  even  barbarous  origin  of  the 
preceding  emperors ;  yet  the  most  inquisitive  of 
his  contemporaries,  very  far  from  admitting  hia 
claim,  have  variously  deduced  his  own  births 
or  that  of  his  parents,  from  IlljTicum,  from 
Gaul,  or  from  Africa.*  Though  a  soldier,  be 
had  received  a  learned  education  ;  though  a  se- 
nator, he  was  ii^vested  with  the  first  dignity  of 

4  Tnrris  ferrata.  It  seems  to  haTC  been  a  moveable  tower,  and 
eased  with  iron. 

'  Probus,  et  vere  probus  situs  est :  Tictor  omnium  gentium  Bar-* 
barum ;  victor  etiam  tytannorum. 

*  Yet  all  this  may  be  eonciliated.  He  was  bom  at  Naifx>nne  in. 
Illyri^m,  confounded  bj  Rutropius  with  the  mere  famous  city  oC 
that  Mone  in  Oaul.  His  father  might  be  an  African,  and  bis  mother 
a  Bobie  Boman.  t^arus  himself  wtm  educated  in  the  capitai.  tSlce 
ficaljger.  Animadversion,  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  Sil. 
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CHAP,  the  army;  and  in  an  age^  when  the  civil  and  mi^ 
^^^[*  litaiy  professions  began  to  be  irrecoverably  sepa» 
rated  from  €#ch  other,  they  were  united  in  the 
person  of  Carust  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
justice  which  he  exercised  against  the  assassins  of 
Probus^  to  whose  favour  and  esteem  he  wa$ 
highly  indebted,  he  could  not  escape  the  suspicion 
<)f  being  accessary  to  a  deed  from  whence  he  de* 
rived  the  principal  advantage.  He  enjoyed,  at 
least  before  his  elevation,  an  acknowledged  cha- 
racter of  virtue  and  abilities  ;^  but  his  austere 
temper  insensibly  degenerated  into  moroseness 
and  cruelty;  and  the  imperfect  writers  of  his  life 
almost  hesitate  whether  they  shall  not  rank  him 
in  the  number  of  Roman  tyrants."  When  Ca- 
rus  assumed  the  purple,  he  was  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  his  two  sops,  Carinus  and  Nymerian, 
had  already  attained  the  season  of  manhood.^ 
The  scnti-  The  authority  of  the  senate  expired  with  Pro- 
thrscnate  bus*,  uor  was  the  repentance  of  the  soldiers  dis* 
«nd  people,  pigyg^  by  the  samc  dutiful  regard  for  the  civil 
power,  which  they  had  testified  after  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  Aurelian.  The  election  of  Carus 
was  decided  without  expecting  the  approbation 
of  the  senate,  and  the  new  emperor  contented 

*  Probus  had  requaetod  of  the  senate  «n  equestrian  qtatue  and  a 
marble  palace*  at  the  public  expence,  as  a  just  recompence  of  the  fdon 
9ular  merit  of  C«rus.    Vopisrus  in  UwL  Au^st.  p.  949. 

u  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  24!^,  jK49.  Julian  eludes  the  em-* 
pcror  Cania  And  both  hia  aona  from  the  banquet  of  the  Cflesara. 

'  Jehn  Malela,  tom*  i,  p.  401.  But  the  authorit/  of  that  i|^oran% 
Greek  is  T^ry  sliglift.  He  ridiculously  derives  from  Caru9  the  (ity  of 
Canrh«»  and  the  ptOFiaoi  of  Caria,  the  U\psx  of  iirhich  is  mf  ntioned 
bjr  Homer. 


himself  wfth  announcing,  in  a  c(Jd  and  stately  ciTap. 
epistle,  that  he  had  ascended  the  vacant  throne.'    ^'• 
A  behayiour  so  very  opposite  to  that  of  his  ami*'"^"***" 
able  predecessdr  affcwded  no  favourable  presage 
of  the  new  reign ;  and  the  Romans,  deprived  of 
power  and  freedom,  asserted  then-  privilege  of 
licentiotis  mnnriurs.'    The  voice  of  .congratula* 
tion  and  flattery  was  not  however  silent ;  and  we 
may  still  peruse,  with  pleasure  and  contempt,  att 
eclogue,  which  was  composed  on  the  accession  of 
the  emperor  Carus.     Two  shepherds,  avoiding 
the  noon-tide  heat,  retire  into  the  cave  of  Fau- 
nus.     On  a  spreading  l>eech  they  discover  some 
recent  characters.  The  rural  deity  had  described, 
in  prophetic  verses,  the  felicity  prcmiised  to  the 
empire,  under  the  reign  of  so  great  a  prince* 
Faiinus  hails  the  approach  of  that  hero,  who,  re- 
ceiving on  his  shoulders  the  sinking  weight  of  the 
Roman  world,  shall  extinguish  war  and  factioit, 
and  once  again  restore  the  innocence  and  securi- 
ty of  the  golden  age.* 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  these  elegant  Cana  de- 
trifles  never  reached  the  ears  of  a  veteran  general,  si^^ 
who,  with  the  consent  of  the  legions,  was  pre-^*"^'  ^^ 
paring  to  execute  the  long  suspended  design  ol'into  the 
the  Persian  war.     Before  his  departure  for  this****" 
distant  expedition,  Carus  conferred  on  his  two 
sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian,  the  title  of  Caesar; 

'  Hist.  August,  p.  249.  €arus  congratulated  the  senate,  that  one 
if  th^  9wn  order  was  made  emperor* 

*  Hist,  August,  p.  2i2. 

■  See  the  first  eclogue  of  Calphurnius.  The  design  of  it  is  prefer^ 
Kd  by  Fontenelle  to  that  of  VirgU'a  rolUo.    Se«  X^mk  lUy  jp*  148. 
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CHAP*  a0d  investing  the  former  with  almost  an  equal 
^"*     share  of  the  imperial  power,  durected  the  young 
prince,  first  to  suppress  some  troubles  which  had 
arisen  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  to  fix  the  seat  of 
his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  western  provinces.**     The  safety  of 
lUyricum  was  confirmed  by  a  memorable  defeat 
of  the  Sarmatians;  sixteen  thousand  of  those  bar- 
barians remained  on  the  field  of  battle,,  and  the 
number  of  captives  amounted  to  twenty  thdusand. 
Tlie  old  emperor,  Animated  with  the  fame  and 
prospect  of  victory,  pursued  his  march,  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  through  the  countries  of  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor ;  and  at  length,  with  his  younger 
son  Numerian,  arrived  on  the  confines  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.     There,  encamping  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  he  pointed  out  to 
his  troops  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the  enemy 
whom  they  were  about  to  invade. 
J.  ifc  tfiSi       The  successor  of  ArtaXerxes,  Varanes  or  Bah-* 
•Jdtenwtoram,  though  he  had  subdued  the  Segestans,  one 
OT&bassai*°  ^^  ^^^  most  w^likc  nations  of  Upper  Asia,*"  waCs 
dors.         alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  and  en- 
deavoured to  retard  their  progress  by  a  negocia- 
tion  of  peace.  His  ambassadors  entered  the  camp 
about  sun-set,  at  the  time  when  the  troops  were 
satisfying  their  hunger  with  a  frugal  repast.  The 
'     Persians  expressed  their  desire  of  beingintroduced 

^  Hist.  August,  p.  353.     Eutropius,  U,  18.    Pagi  Annal. 

«  Agathias,  1.  iv,  p.  135.     We  find  one  of  kis  sayings  in  the  tffb- 
lioth^que  Orlentale  of  M.  d^Herbelot.     <•  The  definition  of  humanity 
'*  induces  aU  other  virtues.'* 
8 
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to  the  presence  of  the  Roman  emperor.    They  chap. 
were  at  length  conducted  to  a  soldier,  who  was     ^'* 


%'%%»»^%i»%%» 


seated  on  the  grass.  A  piece  of  stale  bacon  and 
a  few  hard  pease  composed  his  supper.  A  coarse 
woollen  garment  of  purple  was  the  only  circum- 
stance that  announced  his  dignity.  The  confer- 
ence was  conducted  with  the  same  disregard  of 
courtly  elegance.  Carus  taking  off  a  cap  which 
he  wore  to  conceal  his  baldness,  assured  the  am- 
bassadors, that,  unless  their  master  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  Rome,  he  would  speedily  render 
Persia  as  naked  of  trees,  as  his  own  head  was 
destitute  of  bair."^  Notwithstanding  some  traces 
of  art  and  preparation,  we  may  discover  in  this 
scene  the  manners  of  Cams,  and  the  severe  sim- 
plicity which  the  martial  princes,  who  succeeded 
Gallienus*  had  already  restored  in  the  Roman 
camps.  The  ministers  •f  the  great  king  trembled 
and  retired. 

The  threats  of  Cams  were  not  without  effect.  ^'"  ^ 
He  ravaged  Mesopotamia,  cut  in  pieces  whatever  traordiaaiy 
opposed  his  passage,  made  himself  master  of  the^***^ 
great  cities  of  Scleucia  and  Ctesiphon  (which 
seemed  to  have  surrendered  without  resistance), 
and  carried  his  victorious  arms  beyond  theTygris.* 
He  had  seized  the  favourable  moment  for  an  in* 
vasion.  The  Persian  councils  were  distracted  by 

*  Synesius  tells  this  story  of  Carinus ;  and  St  is  much  more  natural 
to  understand  it  of  Cams,  than  (as  Petavius  and  Tillemont  choose  to 
do)  of  Probus. 

*  Vopiscus  In  Hisu  August,  p.  250.  Eatfopius,  ix,  IS,  The  tW9 
Victors. 


tHAT.  domestid  factions^  and  thegte^tet  part  of  tfaeii^ 
^"'  forces  were  detatoed  on  the  frontiers  6f  lodia. 
Rome  and  the  East  rectired  with  traini^iort  the 
flews  of  such  important  advantages.  Flattery 
and  hope  pahited,  in  the  most  littly  tokiUt^f  th^ 
fell  of  Persia,  the  conquest  of  Arabia^  the  «ub- 
missidn  of  Egypt,  and  a  lasting  deliverance  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Scythian  nations/  But  the 
reigh  of  Cams  was  destined  to  expose  the  vanity 
A.  n,  f 83*  of  predictions.  They  were  scarcely  uttered  be- 
*^^  *^*  fore  they  were  contradicted  by  Ms  death ;  ari 
event  attended  with  such  ambiguous  circum- 
Stances,  that  it  may  be  related  in  a  letter  from 
his  own  secretary  to  the  prefect  of  the  city. 
*^  Cams,**  says  he,  ••  avtr  dearest  emperor,  was 
"  confined  by  sickness  to  his  bed^  when  a  furious 
*'  tempest  arose  in  the  camp.  The  darkness 
**  which  overspread  the  sky  was  so  tMck,  that 
•*  we  could  no  longer  distinguish  each  other  j 
♦*  and  the  incessant  flashes  of  lightning  took  from 
^'  us  the  knowledge  of  all  that  passed  in  the  ge- 
«*  neral  confusion.  Immediaiely  after  the  most 
••  violent  clap  of  thunder,  we  heard  a  sudden  cry, 
"  that  the  emperor  was  dead  5  and  it  soon  ap* 
**  peared,  that  his  chamberlains,  in  a  ra^e  of 
*•  grief,  had  set  fire  to  the  royal  pavilion,  a  ch"- 
«*  cumstance  which  gave  rise  to^  the  report  that 
"  Carus  was  killed  by  lightning.    But,  as  far  as 

i 

'  To  the  Persian  victory  of  Carus,  I  refer  the  dialogue  of  the  PiU2o- 
pairUp  which  has  so  long  been  an  object  of  dispute  among  the  learned^ 
But  to  explain  and  justify  my  opinien  would  require  a  dissertation 


**  welda^kM^alAatoinvGS^ktel^  bis  cWap. 

«  death.  Was  the  natuWiJ  effect  of  Md  (lfeofraef,**»_^^_ 
Tte  vtediiicy  of  the  thro^fie  wns  not  f«*oductire  He  is  sue 
of  any  disttirboBce,     The  ambition  of  the  aspit-  ^^^^^ 
ing  gen^rtls  was  chedted  by  their  muta^l  ifears  jsona,  ciri- 
and  3rodiig.Ntiin^rian,  with  his  at)sent  brother nImwhmi. 
CarinuSv  were  unanimously  adknowledged  as  Ho* 
man  ^etti^nsrs.     The  ptiblic  expected  that  the 
successor  of  Cams  woaM  p^^mte  his  father's  foot* 
steps,  amd  without  allowing*  t?he  Persians  to  re* 
cQver  from  their  constenliation,  "would  advance 
$word  in  faand  to  the  palaces  of  Susa  and  Ecba 
tana.'^  But  the  legions,  however  strong*  in  num* 
bers  4nd  discipline,  "wece  dismayed  by  the  most 
abject  auperstittoB.  Notwitlistartding  all  the  arts 
that  wens  practised  to  disguise  the  manner  of  the 
Jate  emperor's  death,  it  was  found  impossible  to     ' 
i^emove  the.  opinion  of  the  multitude ;  and  the 
power  of  opinion  is  iiresistible.     Places  or  per* 
sons  struck  with  lightning  were  considered  by  the 
ancieMs  with  pions  hcMrrbr,  as  singularly  devoted 
to  the  wrath  of  Heaven.*    An  oratle  w^s  re- 
membered, which  m^rke^the  river  Tigris  as  the 
fatal  boundary  Of  the  Roman  arms.  The  troops, 
terrified  with  the  fate  of  Cams  and  with  their  own 
danger,  called  aloud  on  young  Numerian  to  obey. 
the  Will  of  the  gods,  and  to  lead  them  away  front 

e  Hist.  August,  p.  %50,  Yet  Eutropius,  Pestus>  Rufus,  the  tw« 
Victors,  Jerome,  Sidoniufl  Apollinaris,  Syncellus,  and  Zonaras,  all 
ascribe  the  death  of  Carus  to  lightning, 

*  See  NemeiBlan.  Cynegetioon,  v.  t1,  &c. 

*  See  Pestus  and  l*fe  cotrimfentWors,  oh  the  word  Scrihonianum, 
Piofics  struck  with  l^htning  were  surrounded  with  a  wall,  things 
were  buried  with  mysterious  ceremony. 

VOL.   II.  H 
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CHAP,  this  inauspicious  scene  of  war.    The  feeUe  em- 

XII 

\^  peror  was  unable  to  subdue  their  obstinate  pre«^ 


judice,  and  the  Persians  wondered  at  the  unex* 
pected  retreat  of  a  victorious  enemy .^ 
A.  B.  384.       The  intelligence  of  the  mysterious  fate  of  the 
Ca^^    late  emperor  was  soon  carried  from  the  frontiers 
of  Persia  to  Rome ;  and  the  senate,  as  well  as  the 
provinces,  congratulated  the  accession  of  die  sons 
of  Cams.  These  fortunateyouths  were  strangers, 
however,  to  that  conscious  superiority,  dther  of 
birth  or  of  merit,  which  can  alone  render  the 
possession  of  a  throne  easy,  and  as  it  werenatural. 
Born  and  educated  in  a  private  station,  the  elec* 
tion  of  their  father  raised  them  at  once  to  the 
rank  of  princes ;  and  his  death,  which  happened 
about  sixteen  mouths  afterwards,  left  them  the 
unexpected  legacy  of  a  vast  empire.  To  sustain 
with  temper  this  rapid  elevation,  an  uncommon 
share  of  virtue  and  prudence  was  requisite ;  and 
Carinus,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  was  more 
than  commonly  deficient  in  those  qualities.     In 
the  Gallic  war,  he  discovered  some  degree  of 
personal  courage  ;*  but  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
luxury  of  the  capital,  and  to  the  abuse  of  his 
fortune.     He  was  soft,  yet  cruel ;  devoted  to 
pleasure,  but  destitute  of  taste ;  and  though  ex- 
quisitely susceptible  of  vanity,  indifferent  to  the 
public  esteem.     In  the  course  of  a  few  months, 

^  Vopismis  in  Hist.  August,  p.  250.  ^  Aurellus  Victor  seems  to  b^ 
lieve  the.pre(liction,  and  to  approve  the  retr  eat. 

>  Neraesiah.  Cyncgeticon,  v.  C9.  He  was  a  contemporaiy,  but  a 
poet. 
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he  successivelj  married  and  divorced  nine  wives,  gh af, 
most  of  whom  he  left  pregnant;  and  notwith-^ 
standing  this  legal  inconstancy^  found  time  to 
indulge  such  a  variety  of  irregular  appetites,  as 
brought  dishonour  on  himself  and  on  the  noblest 
houses  of  Home.  He  beheld  with  inveterate  ha- 
tred all  those  who  might  remember  bis  former 
obscurity,  or  censure  his  present  conduct.  He 
banished,  or  put  to  death,  the  friends  and  coun^ 
sellers  whom  his  father  bad  placed  about  him  to 
guide  hisinexperienced  youth  ;  and  he  persecuted 
with  the  meanest  revenge  his  school-fellows  and 
companions,  who  had  not  sufficiently  respected 
the  latent  majesty  of  the  emperor.  With  the  se- 
nators, Carinus  affected  a  lofty  and  regal  de* 
meanour,  frequently  declaring,  that  he  designed 
to  distribute  their  estates  among  the  populace  of 
Rome.  From  the  dregs  of  that  populace,  he 
selected  his  favourites,  and  even  his  ministers* 
The  palace,  and  even  the  imperial  table,  was 
filled  with  singers,  dancers,  prostitutes,  and  all 
the  various  retinue  of  vice  and  folly.  One  of 
his  door-keepers™  he  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  In  the  room  of  the  prdetoriaQ 
prefect,  whom  he  put  to  death,  Carinus  substi- 
tuted one  of  the  ministers  of  his  looser  pleasures. 
Another  who  possessed  the  same,  or  even  a  more 
infamous,  title  to  favour,  was  invested  with  th^ 
consulship.    A  confidential  secretary,  who  had 

■^  'CoiiceOartiif.  This  word,  sq  humble  in  its  origin*  has  by  a  aln- 
Ipilar  fortune  risen  Into  the  title  of  the  first  great  office  of  state  in  thf 
monarchies  of  PHrope.  See  Casaubon  and  Salmasius^  ad  ^ist.  4ii, 
SHsL  p.  2^ 
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CHAP,  acquired  uncommon  skill  in  the  art  of  forgery, 
^"*     delivered  the  indolent  emperor,  with  his  own 


consent,  from  the  irksome  duty  of  signing  his 
name. 

When  the  emperor  Carus  undertook  the  Per- 
sian war,  he  was  induced,  by  motives  of  affection 
as  well  as  policy,  to  secure  the  fortunes  of  his 
family,  by  leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son 
the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  West.  The  in- 
telligence which  he  soon  received  of  the  conduct 
of  Carinus  filled  him  with  shame  and  regret ; 
nor  had  he  concealed  his  resolution  of  satisfying 
the  republic  by  a  severe  act  of  justice,  and  of 
adopting,  in  the  place  of  an  unworthy  son,  the 
brave  and  virtuous  Constantius,  who  at  that  time 
Was  governor  of  Dalmatia.  But  the  elevation  of 
Constantius  was  for  a  while  deferred;  and  as  soon 
as  the  father's  death  had  released  Carinus  from 
the  controul  of  fear  or  decency,  he  displayed  to 
the  Romans  the  extravagancies  of  Elagabalus, 
aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of  Domitian." 
He  ceie.  The  ouly  merit  of  the  administration  of  Cari- 
Roman  ^"^  uus  that  history  could  record  or  poetry  celebrate, 
games.  was  tlic  uncommou  splendour  with  which,  in  his 
own  and  his  brother's  name,  he  exhibited  the 
Roman  games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the 
amphitheatre.  More  than  twenty  years  after- 
Wards,  when  the  courtiers  of  Diocletian  repre- 
sented to  their  frugal  sovereign  the  fame  and  por 

*  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  253,  254.  Eatropius,  ix,  19. 
Victor  Junior.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  indeecTwas  so  long  and'prosr 
perous  ttiat'it  must  Tiave  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  reputation  of 
Carinus. 
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pularity  of  tiis  munificent  predecessor,  he  acknow-  chap. 
ledged,  that  the  reign  of  Car\nus  had  indeed  been  _^J[J*_ 
a  reign  of  pleasure/  But  thi^  vain  prodigality, 
which  the  prudence  of  Diocletian  might  justly  de- 
spise, was  enjoyed  with  surprise  and  transport  by 
the  Ro^xan  people.  The  oldest  of  the  citizens, 
recollecting  the  spectacles  of  former  days,  the 
triumphal  pomp  of  Probus  or  Aurelian,  a*id  the 
secular  games  of  the  emperor  Philip,  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  all  surpassed  by  the  su- 
perior magnificence  of  Carinus.^ 

The  spectacles  of  Carinus  may  therefore  beSpectadw 
best  illustrated  by  the  observation  of  some  parti- °    °™** 
culars,  which  history  has  condescended  to  relate 
coaceming  those  of  his  predecessors.    If  we  con- 
fine ourselves  solely  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts, 
however  we  may  censure  the  vanity  of  the  design 
or  the  cruelty  of  the  executipn,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess,  that  neither  before  nor  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans,   so  much  art  and  expence  have 
ever  bei?n  lavished  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.^    By  the  order  of  Probus,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were 
transplanted  into  the  midst  of  the  circus.     The 
spacious  and  shady  forest  was  immediately  filled 
with  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand  stags,  a 

•  Vopiscvvs  in  Hist.  August,  p.  254.  He  call?  him  Carus,  but  tl» 
sense  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  the  words  were  often  confounded.   * 

»  See  Calphurnius,  ^cl»g.  vii,  43.  We  may  observe,  that  the 
spectacles  of  Probus  were  stiU  recent,  and  that  the  poet  is  seoonMl 
by  the  historian.  ;  ♦ 

«  The  plulosophec  Montaigne  (Essais,  1.  ill,  6)  gives  a  very  just  and 
lively  view  of  Roman  magni6cence  in  these  spectaeles. 
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c  tt  A  F.  thousand  fallow  deer,  and  a  thousand  wild  boai^  { 

3tll, 

^^^^  and  all  this  varietur  of  game  was  abandoned  to 
the  riotous  impetuosity  of  the  multitude.  The 
tragedy  of  the  succeeding  day  consisted  in  the 
massacre  of  an  hundred  lion^,  an  equal  number 
of  lionesses,  two  hundred  leopards,  and  three 
hundred  bears/  The  collection  prepared  by 
the  younger  Gordian  for  his  triumph,  and  which 
his  successor  exhibited  in  the  secular  games,  was 
less  remarkable  by  the  number  than  by  the  singu- 
larity of  the  animals.  Twenty  zebras  displayed 
their  elegant  forms  and  variegated  beauties  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Roman  people.'  Ten  elks,  and  as 
many  camelopards,  the  loftiest  andrtiost  harmless 
creatures  that  wander  over  the  plains  of  Sarma- 
tia  and  jEthiopia,  were  contrasted  [with  thirty 
African  hyaenas,  and  ten  Indian  tygers,  the  most 
implacable  savages  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  un^ 
offending  strength  with  which  nature  has  en-* 
dowed  the  greater  quadrapeds  was  admired  in 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Nile,* 
and  a  majestic  troop  of  thirty-two*  elephants." 
While  the  populace  gazed  with  stupid  wonder  on 

.'  VppiscuB^  in  Hisl^  Augusti  p.  2^* 

•  They  are  called  Chutgri;  but  the  number  is  too  incopsiderable  fojr 
there  wild  asses.  Cupet  (de  Elephantis  Exercitat.  ii,  7)  has  proved 
from  Oppian,  Dion,  and  an  anonymous  Greek,  that  zebras  had  been 

-  ieen  at  Rome.     They  were  brought  from  some  island  of  the  oc^n^ 
perhaps  Madagascar. 

*  C'arinus  gave  an  hippopotamus  (Bee  Calphuruk  Eclog.  vii,  66).  la 
the  latter  spectacles,  I  do' not  recollect  any  crocodiles,  of  which- Au«> 

^gustus  once  exhibited  thirty-six.-— Dion  Cassius,  1.  Iv,  p.  781. 

"  Capi.tolin.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  164,  16S.  We  are  not  acquainted 
?Brith  the  animals  which  he  calls  arckeleonteM  i  some  read  argolointeg^ 
pttten  u^rideontea :  both  fotffxtwns  are  very  nugatory. 
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the  splendid  show,  the  naturalist  might  indeed  ob*  chap. 
servethefigureand  properties  of  so  manydifferent    ^^^ 
species,  transported  fromeverypart  of  the  ancient"***"^*^ 
world  into  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome.  But  this 
accidentalbenefit,  whichsciencemightderivefrom 
follj,  is  surely  insufficient  to  justify  such  a  wanton 
abuse  of  the  public  riches.     There  occurs,  how-         / 
ever,  a  single  instance  in  the  first  Punic  war,  in 
which  the  senate  wisely  connected  this  amusement 
of  the  multitude  with  the  interest  of  the  state.  A 
considerable  number  of  elephants,  taken  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Carthaginian  army,  were  driven  through 
the  circus  by  a  few  slaves,  armed  only  with  blunt 
javelins  *  The  useful  spectacle  served  to  impress 
the  Roman  soldier  with  a  just  contempt  for  those 
unwieldy  animals ;  and  he  no  longer  dreaded  to 
encounter  them  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

The  hunting  or  exhibition  of  wild  beats  wasTheam. 
conducted  with  a  magnificence  suitable  to  aP^******^ 
people  who  styled  themselves  the  masters  of  the 
world ;  nor  was  the  edifice  appropriated  to  that 
entertainment  lessexpressiveof  Roman  greatness. 
Posterity  admires,  and  will  long  admire,  the  aw« 
ful  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which 
so  well  deserved  the  epithet  of  colossaL^  It 
was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  five  hundred 
and  sixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  four  hundred 
and'sixty  seven  in  breadth,  founded  on  fourscore 
arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive  orders  of 
architecture,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 

*  PHn.  Hbt  Natur.  viii,  6,  from  the  axmalt  of  Pim. 
'  S«t  Maffii,  Vtrona  UHftnta,  p,  Iv,  L  i,  c  t. 
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CHAP,  forty  ^et'  The  outeide  <rf  the  edififie  ^iW:  ^n^ 
^  crasted  with  marble^  and  decorc^t^d- wi^  sMi/^t^ 
^he  slopes  of  the  vast  coQcavet  w^ipht  fowie^ 
the  inside,  were  filled  and  surrounded  wit^j^iijby 
or  eighty  rows  of  seats  of  iQarl^l^i  Uiii^wi^Q.  €€hr 
vered  with  cushions,  and  cap^^  of  i^ecei¥ing 
with  ease  alcove  fourscore  thousand  speptatprs."^ 
Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by  that  notH^  the^  dopr^ 
were  very  aptly  distinguished)  poured  fortit  the 
immense  multitude ;  and  the  entr^anc^,  pasa^QSj 
and  st^ir-cases,  were  contrived  with  suqh  esquir 
site  skill,  that  each  person,  whether  of  ik^  seoa* 
torial,  the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian,  or^er^  ar* 
rived  at  his  destined  place  without  trouble  or 
confusion*'"  Nothing  was  omitted  wbidl,^  in 
any  respect,  could  be  subservient  to  ti;ie  conr 
venience  and  pleasure  of  the  spectators^  Xh^y 
were  protectpd  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an 
ample  canopy,  occasionally  drawn  over  tbeiy 
heads.  The  air  was  continu^ly  refreshed  by  the 
playing  of  fountain^  and  profusely  impregimte^ 
by  the  grateful  scent  of  .aromatics.  In  t)ie  c^tre 


*  ^(affei,  1.  ii,  c.  2.  The  height  was  very  much  exaggerated  bj 
the  ancients.  It  reached  almost  to  the  heavehs,  according  to  Cat- 
pbarnios  (Eelog.  ^ii*  SS),  and  surpassed  the  ken  of  human  sight  ac- 
cording to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvj,  10).  Y^t  how  .trifling  to  t];ie 
great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  rises  500  feet  perpendicular ! 

•  '•  According  to  dlffiirebt 'C9pi«s  ot  Victor,  we  read  77,060  or 
079OOO  spectators ;  but  Mjiffei  ()•  ii,  c.  12)  finda  room  on  tbeop«n 
^eats  for  no  more  than  34,000.  The  remainder  were  contained  in  the 
upper  covered  galleries.* 

*  See  Maffei,  1,  ii,  c.  5-12.  He  treats  the  very  difficult  subject 
^ith  all  possible  plearn^ss,.  an<^  ]ike«n  arcbite^^t^ ,  as  weU,ai|fiii  a^iti- 
qiiarian. 
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i^tk^  odifif^  ibetar^nat  or  stage,  was  brewed  with  g  h  a  n 
(b^  fim^t  s^,  aadiuc^easiirejyaasumed  thQ  moat  ^^^* 
4ifiN^«iM^  fi)pm$.  Maa^  tnomedt  it  seeiaed  to  lise  ^**^ 
ent  of  t(h&eartb»  liliatbegfirdefi  of  the  Mespwidies^ 
9wl  wiis  sfiervfwi^  broken  into  the  roeks  and 
cavera^brTbraoe.  The  svibt&rmneous  pipes  con^ 
veyed^au  Uiaxhaiastibte  si^iply  of  water;  and  wbi^ 
bad  Jiist  before  appeared  a  level  plain  mi^t  be 
i^udd^iily  convert^  into  a  wide  l$ke»  cov^ed  with 
arjsiedyessiel^andreplepiished'witbtbemaEistersof 
tbe  deep/  In  the  decoratiems  a£  these  scenes^  the 
Roman  einper(»*&  displayed  their  wealth  and  libe* 
rality;  anid  we  read  on  various  occasioiis,  that  the 
whole  furniture  of  the  amphitheatre  consisted 
ejither  of  silver^  or  of  gpl{]U  car  of  amber.*^  The  poet 
who  describ«is  thegameft  of  Carinus^  in  thecharao-^ 
ter  of  a- shepherd  attracted.tothe  c^tal  by  the 
fame- of  their  magniiioextce»  affirms,  that  the  nets 
designed  as  ^  ^^(eikee  against  the  wild  beasts»  were 
of  gpld  wire ;  that  the  p^rtkoes  were  gilded,  and 
that  the  belt  or  circle  whioh  divided  the  several 
ronks^  of  spfK^tatorf;  frpm  each  iCKtber,  was  studded 
with  a  pre^ous  Mosaic  of  beautiful  stones."^ 

Iiikth^  midst  of  this  glittering  pageantry,  the  a.  d.  is^ 
emperor  Garinus>  secure  of  his  fortune,  enjoyed  ^^^ 


*  Calpbuni.  Eclog.  mU  64,  73.  These  lines  are  curious^  and  th^ 
whole  Eclogue  has  been  of  infinite  use  to  MaflTei.  Calphurniu9,  tm 
well  as  Martial  (see  his' first  book),  was  a  poet ;  but  when  they  des* 
crlbed  the  amphitheatre,  they  both  wrote  from  their  own  senses,  and 
to  those  of  the  Romans. 

*  Consult  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii,  16,xxxvii,  11. 

*  BtJtetta  eo  gemnis,  en  in  ]it».{M»t|Puaauro. 

Certatim  radiant^  &c*  Calpburn.  vii* 
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CRAP,  the  acclamations  of  the  people^  the  flattery  of  hid 
J"^'     courtiers,  and  the  songs  of  the  poets,  who,  for 
*a*xuc,u^  want  of  a  more  essential  merit,  were  reduced  to 
celelM*ate  the  divine  graces  of  bis  person/    In 
the  same  hour,  but  at  the  distance  of  nine  hun- 
dred miles  from  Rome,  his  brother  expired ;  and 
a  sudden  revolution  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  a  stranger  the  sceptre  of  the  house  of  Cams.* 
Betimi  of       The  sons  of  Cams  never  saw  each  other  after 
wShtSr  their  father's  death.     The  arrangements  which 
mnj  from  their  new  situation  required  were  probably  de- 
ferred till  the  return  of  the  younger  brother  to 
Rome,  where  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  the  young 
emperors,  for  the  glorious  success  of  the  Persian 
war.*"     It  is  uncertain  whether  they  intended  to 
divide  between  them  the  administration  or  the 
provinces  of  the  empire ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  their  union  would  have  proved  of  any  long 
duration.  The  jealousy  of  power  must  have  been 
inflamed  by  the  opposition  of  characters.  In  the 
most  corrupt  of  times,  Carinus  was  unworthy  to 
live ;  Numerian  deserved  to  reign  in  a  happier 
period.     His  affable  manners  and  gentle  virtues 
secured  him,  as  soon  as  they  became  known,  the 
regard  and  affections  of  the  public.  He  possessed 

'  Et  Martif  vultus  et  Apollinis  esse  putavi,  says  Calphumiui :  but 
John  Malela,  who  had  perhaps  seen  pictures  of  Carinus,  describes  him 
as  thick,  short,  and  white,  torn,  i,  p.  403. 

s  With  regard  to  the  time  when  these  Roman  games  were  cele- 
brated, Scaliger,  Salmasius,  and  Cuper,  have  given  themselves  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  perplex  a  very  clear  subject. 

^  Nemesianus  (in  the  CyQUgeticoDS)  seems  to  anticipftte  in  his  fancy 
tiMt  auspicious  day. 
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Ihe  elegatit  accomplishments  of  a  poet  and  oratof,  chap* 
which  dignify  as  Veil  as  adorn  the  humblest  and^^ 
the  most  exalted  station^     His  eloquence,  how- 
ever it  was  applatided  by  the  senate,  was  formed 
not  so  much  on  the  model  of  Cicero,  as  on  thiit 
of  the  modern  declaimers ;  but  in  an  age  very 
far  from  being  destitute  of  poetical  merit,  he 
contended  for  the  prize  with  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  iStill  remained  the 
friend  of  his  rivals ;  a  circumstance  which  evinces 
either  the  goodness  of  his  heart  or  the  superiority 
of  his  genius.*     But  the  talents  of  Numeriail 
were  rather  of  the  contemplative,  than  of  the 
active  kind.     When  his  father's  elevation  reluc- 
tantly forced  him  from  the  shade  of  retirement, 
neither  his  temper  nor  his  pursuits  had  qualified 
him  for  the  command  of  armies.     His  constitu- 
tion was  destroyed  by  the  hardships  of  the  Pen- 
«ian  war ;  and  he  had  contracted,  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate,'  such  a  weakness  in  his  eyes, 
as  obliged  hitn,  in  the  course  of  a  long  retreat, 
to  confine  himself  to  the  solitude  and  darkness  of 
a  tent  or  litter.  The  administration  of  all  affairs, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  was  devolved  on  Arrius^ 
Aper,  the  praetorian  prefect ;  who,  to  the  power 
of  his  important  office,    added  the  honour  of 
being  father*-in-laW  to  Numerian.    The  imperial 

*  He  won  iill  the  crowns  from  Nemesianus,  with  whom  he  vi^ 
in  didactic  poetry.     The  senate  erected  a  statue  to  the  son  of  Carus, 
With  a  very  ambi]guous  inscription,  "  To  the  most  powerful  of  ora- 
.  '•  tors."    See  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  251. 

^  A  more  natural  "cause,  at  least,  than  that  assigned  by  Vopisci)$ 
](Hlst.  August,  p.  251),  incessantly  weeping  for  hfs  father's  death. 
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CHAF.  pavilion  was  strictly  guarded  by  hi«  most  trust}' 
^**     adherents ;  and  during  many  day  s^  Aper  delivered 
^^...^^^  to  the  army  the  supposed  mandates  of  their  in- 
visible sovereign.^ 
Death  of        It  was  not  till  eight  months  after  the  death  of 
Kumeiiaiu  (n^^.^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  Romau  army,  returning  by  slow 

marches  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  arrived 
on  those  of  the  Thracian  Bosphonis.     The  le- 
gions halted  at  Chalcedon  in  Asia>  while  the 
court  passed  over  to  Heraclea»  on  the  European 
fide  of  the  Propontis."*     But  a  report  spcm  cir- 
culated through  the  camp,  at  first  in  secret  whim- 
pers, and  at  length  in  loud  claipours,  of  the  em- 
peror's death,    and  of  the.  presumption  of  his 
ambitious  minister,  who  still  exercised  ti|ie  sove- 
reign power  in  the  name  of  a  prince  who  was  no 
jnore.     The  impatience  of  the  soldiers  ccmM  not 
long  support  a  state  of  suspensew     With  rude 
curiosity  they  broke  into  the  imperial  tent,  and 
discovered  only  the  corpse  of  Numerian.'^    The 
^adual  decline  pf  his  health  might  have  iiiduced 
them  to  believe  that  his  death  ^as  natural ;  but 
the  concealment  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence 
of  guilt ;  and  the  measures  which  Aper  bad  taken 
to  secure  his    election   became  the  imux^ate 

^  In  tb*  Perftian  war,  Aper  wai>as|>e^Ved  oC  a  design  to  betraj 
Cams.     Hist.  August,  p.  250. 

"»  We  are  obliged  to  the.  Alexandrian  Cljronicle,  p.  274,  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  place  where  Diocletian  was  elected  emperor. 

"  Hist.  August,  p.  251.  Eutrop.  ix,  88.  Hieronym.  in  Ctrnw. 
According  to  theaejudiciims  writers,  the  death  of  Numerian  was  disco- 
vered  by  the  stench  of  his  dead  bod/w  Could  i^  arw^atiea  be  found 
in  the  imperial  househ«ld  ? 


tjccasion  of  his  ruin.  •  Yet,  even  «  tfce  ttatisport  c^ap, 
of  their  rage  and  grief,  the  troops  o*rscrved  a  ■^^'' 
regular  proceeding,  which  proves  how  firmly 
discipline  had  been  re-established  by  the  martial 
successors  of  Gallienus.  A  general  assembly  of 
the  army  was  appointed  to  b6  held  at  Chalcedony 
whither  Aper  was  transported  in  chains,  as  a 
prisoner  and  a  criminal,  A  vacant  tribunal  was 
erected  in  the  midst  of  tiie  camp,  and  the  gene-- 
rals  and  tribunes  formed  a  great  mftitary  council. 
They  soon  announced  to  the  multitude,  that  theirs. »,  284, 
choice  had  fallen  on  Diocletiafi,  comtnander  of  EiMtion'of 
the  domestics  or  body-guards,  as  the  person  the^^®^^^ 
most  capable  of  revenging  and  succeeding  their  tian- 
beloved  emperor.  The  future  fortunes  of  the 
candidate  depended  on  the  chance  or  conduct  of 
the  present  hour.  Conscious  that  the  station 
whicli  he  had  filled  exposed  him  to  some  suspi* 
cions,  Diocletian  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  rais- 
ing his  eyes  towards  the  sun,  made  a  solemn 
profession  of  his  own  innocence,  in  the  presence 
of  that  all- seeing  Deity.*  Then,  assuming  the 
tone  of  a  sovereign  and  a  judge,  he  commanded 
that  Aper  should  be  brought  in  chains  to  the 
foot  of  the  tribunal.  **  This  man,"  said  he, 
**  is  the  murderer  of  Numerian ;"  and  without 
giving  him  tin|e  to  enter  on  a  dangerous  Jugti- 
^oation,  drew  his  sword,  and  buried  it  in  the 
breast  of  the  unfortunate  prefect.  A  charge 
supported  by  such  decisive  proof,  was  admitted 
without  contradiction,  ^d  the  legions,  with  re- 

*  AureL  Victor.     Eutiopius,  ix,  20.    Hieronym.  in  Chron. 
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^xfi^*  peated  acclamations,  acknowledged  the  justice 
,^^^,,^^^  and  authoritj  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,^ 
M^t  and  Before  we  enter  upon  the  memorable  reign  of 
GarMina.  that  prince,  it  will  be  proper  to  punish  and  djs< 
miss  the  unworthy  brother  of  Numerian.  Ca* 
rinus  possessed  arms  and  treasures  sufficient  to 
support  his  legal  title  to  the  empire. .  But  his 
personal  vices  overbalanced  every  advantage  of 
birth  and  situation.  The  most  faithful  servants 
of  the  father  despised  the  incapacity,  and  dreaded 
the  cruel  arrogance,  of  the  son.  The  hearts  of 
the  people  were  engaged  in  favour  of  bis  rival ; 
and  even  the  senate  was  inclined  to  prefer  an 
usurper  to  a  tyrant.  The  arts  of  Diocletian 
inflamed  the  general  discontent ;  and  the  winter 
was  employed  in  secret  intrigues  and  open  pre- 
i.«.»85,  parations  for  a  civil  war*  In  the  spring,  the 
*^*^'  forces  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  encountered 
each  other  in  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  small  city 
of  Maesia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube.** 
The  troops,  so  lately  returned  from  the  Per^ 
sian  war,  had  acquired  their  glory  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  health  and  numbers;  nor  were  they 
in  a  condition  to  contend  with  the  unexhausted 
strength  of  the  legions  of  Europe.  Their  ranks 
were  broken,   and,   for  a  moment,   Diocletiai) 

r  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  f  52.    The  reason  why  Diocletiaa 
killed  Aper  (a  wild  boar),  was  founded  on  a  prophecy  and  a  pun,  as 
,     foolish  as  they  are  well  known. 

4  Eutropius  marks  its  situation  very  accurately  :  it  was  between 
the  mons  Aureus  and  Viminiacum.  M.  d*Anvilie  (Geographie  An- 
cienne,  torn,  i,  p.  304)  places  Margus  at  Kastolatz  in  Servia»  a  littli 
litlow  Belgrade  and  Semendria. 
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despaired  of  the  purple  and  of  life.     But  the  ad-^  chap. 
vantage  which  Carinus  had  obtained  by  the  valour  ^'^ 
of  his  soldiers,  he  quickly  lost  by  the  infidelity* 
of  his  officers.     A  tribune,  whose  wife  he  had  se* 
duced,  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  by 
a  single  blow  extinguished  civil  discord  in  the 
blood  of  the  adulterer.'' 

*  Hist.  August,  p.  254.    Eutroplus,  p.  ix,  20.    Aurellus  Tlctor. 
Victor  in  EpUom«* 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

The  reign  of  Diocletian  and  his  three  associates j  Majci-^ 
mian,  Galerius^  and  Constantins. — General  re-estc^ 
blishtnent  of  order  and  tranquillity* — The  Persian 
war,  xictorj/y  and  tnumph, — The  new  form  of  admi- 
nistration  — Abdication  and  retirement  of  Hioclelian 
and  3Jaximian. 

CHAP.  As  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  more  illus- 
^_^^J^^  Prions  than  that  of  any  of.  his  predecessors. 
Elevation  gQ   ^^s   his    birth   more   abject  and    obscure. 

andchurac-  ,  ,  , 

ter  of  Die-  The  strong  claims  of  merit  and  of  violence  had 
^*d!*285.  frequently  superseded  the  ideal  prerogatives  of 
nobility ;  but  a  distinct  line  of  separation  was 
hitherto  preserved  between  the  free  and  the  ser- 
vile part  of  mankind.  The  parents  of  Diocle- 
tian had  been  slaves  in  the  house  of  Annulinus, 
a  Roman  senator;  nor  was  he  himself  distin- 
guished by  any  other  name  than  that  which  he 
derived  from  a  small  town  in  Dalmatia,  from 
which  his  mother  deduced  her  origin.*  It  is, 
however,  probable,  that  his  father  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  family,  and  that  he  soon  acquired 
an  office  of  scribe,  which  was  commonly  exerr 

•  Eutrop.  ix,  19.  Victor  in  Epitom.  The  town  seems  to  have 
been  properly  called  Doclia,  from  a  small  trihe  of  Illyrians  (see  Cel- 
lariiis,  Geograph.  Antiqua»  torn,  i,  p.  393) ;  and  the  original  name  of 
the  fortunate  slave  was  probably  Docles  :  he  first  lengthened  it  to 
the  Grecian  harmony  of  Diodes,  and  at  length  to  the  Roman  majesty 
of  Diocletian U8.  He  likewise  assumed  the  patrician  name  of  Vale- 
rius, and  it  is  usually  given  him  by  Aurelius  Victor. 
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dsed  by  persons  of  his  condition.**  Favourable  €^Ap. 
oracles>  Or  rather  the  consciousness  of  raperior 
merits  prompted  his  aspiring  son  to  pursue  the 
profession  of  arms  and  the  hopes  of  fortune ;  and 
it  would  be  extremely  curious  to  observe  the 
gradation  of  arts  and  accidents  which  enabled  ^ 
him  in  the  end  to  fulfil  those  oracles,  and  to  dis^ 
play  that  merit  to  the  world.  Diocletian  was 
successively  promoted  to  the  government  of  Mae^ 
sla,  the  h(»iours  of  the  consulship,  and  the  im- 
portant command  of  the  gujirds  of  the  palace. 
He  distinguished  his  abilities  in  the  Persian  war; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Numerian,  the  slave,  by 
the  confession  and  judgment  of  'his  rivals,  was 
declared  the  most  worthy  of  the  imperial  throne. 
The  malice  of  religious  2jeal,  whilst  it  arraigns 
the  savage  fierceness  of -his  colleague  Maximian, 
has  affected  to  cast  suspicions  on  the  p^scmaft 
courage  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.*'  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  persuade  us  of  the  cowardice  of  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  acquired  and  preserved 
the  esteem  of  the  legions,  as  well  as  the  favour 
of  so  many  warlike  princes.  Yet  even  calumny 
is  sagacious  enough  to  discover  and  to  attack 
the  most  vulnerable  part.  The  valour  of  Dio- 
cletian was  never  (found  inadequate  to  his  duty, 
or  to  the  occasion ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have 

^  See  Dacier  on  the  sixth  satire  of  the  second  book  of  Horacen 
Cornel.  Nepos,  in  Vit.  Sumen.  c  1. 

*  Lactantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  ]tttle  treatise  De 
Mortibus  Persecutorum)  accuses  IMoc^etian  of  timidity  in  two  places^ 
c.  7,  S,  In  chap*  ix,  he  soys  of  him)  **  erat  iq  omni  tumultu  iQe|icu« 
**  losus  et  animi  disjectus.^ 

VOL.  II.  »   ' 
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CHAP,  possessed  the  daring  and  generous  spirit  of  a  hero^ 
'"'  who  courts  danger  and  fame,  disdains  artifice, 
and  boldly  challenges  the  allegiance  of  his  equals. 
His  abilities  were  useful  rather  than  splendid ; 
a  vigorous  mind,  improved  by  the  experience 
and  study  of  mankind;  dexterity  and  application 
in  business;  a  judicious  mixture  of  liberality  and 
economy,  of  mildness  and  rigour ;  profound  dis- 
simulation under  the  disguise  of  military  frank- 
ness ;  steadiness  to  pursue  his  ends ;  flexibility 
to  vary  his  means ;  and,  above  all,  the  great  art 
of  submitting  his  own  passions,  as  well  as  those 
of  others,  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition,  and  of 
colouring  his  ambition  with  the  most  specious 
pretences  of  justice  and  public  utility.  Like 
Augustus,  Diocletian  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  empire.  Like  the  adopted  son  of 
CsesBT,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  statesman  rather 
than  as  a  warricH-;  nor  did  either  of  those  princes 
employ  force,  whenever  their  purpose  could  be 
effected  by  policy. 
His  ci©.  The  victory  of  Dipcletian  was  remarkable  for 
j^ctg^.*"  its  singular  mildness.  A  people  accustomed  to 
applaud  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  if  the 
usual  punishments  of  death,  exile,  and  confis- 
cation, were  inflicted  with  any  degree  of  temper 
and  equity^  beheld,  with  the  most  pleasing  asto- 
nishment a  civil  war,  the  flames  of  which  were 
extinguished  in  the  field  of  battle.  Diocletian 
received  into  his  confidence  Aristobulus,  the 
principal  minister  of  the  house  of  Carus,  respect- 
ed the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignity,  of  his 
adversaries,  and  even  continued  in  their  respec- 
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tive  station?  the  greater  number  of  the  servants  chap. 
of  Garinus.*^    It  is  not  improbable  that  motives^ 


of  prudence  might  assist  the  humanity  of  the  art- 
ful Dalmatian:  of  these  servants,  many  had  piu"- 
chased  his  f|vour  by  secret  treachery;  in  others, 
he  esteemed  their  grateful  fidelity  to  an  unfor- 
tunate master.  The  discerning  judgment  of  Au- 
reiian,  of  Probus,  and  of  Cams,  had  filled  the 
several  departments  of  the  state  and  army  with 
officers  of  approved  merit,  whose  removal  would 
have  injured  the  public  service,  without  promot- 
ing the  interest  of  the  successor.  Such  a  con- 
duct, however,  displayed  to  tjie  Roman  world 
the  fairest  prospect  of  the  new  reign ;  and  the 
emperor  affected  to  confirm  this  favourable  pre- 
possession, by  declaring,  that^  among  all  the  vir- 
tues of  his  predecessors,  he  was  the  most  ambi-^ 
tious  of  imitating  the  humane  philosophy  of  Mar- 
cus Antoninus.*" 

The  first  considerable  action  of  his  reign  seem- Afiaociatioti 
ed  to  evince  his  sincerity  as  well  as  his  modera-rwrter  of 
tion.     After  the  example  of  Marcus,  he  gave^"*™^^"* 
himself  a  colleague  in  the  person  of  Maximian^  April  i.  * 
on  whom  he  bfestowed  at  first  the  title  of  Caesar, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Augustus.'     But  the 

*  In  this  encomium,  Aurelius  Victor  seems  to  convey  a  just,  though 
indirect,  censure  of  the  cruelty  of  Constantinus.  It  appears  from  the 
Fasti,  that  Aristobulus  remained  prefect  of  the  city,  and  that  he  ended 
with  Diocletian  the  consulskip  which  he  had  commenced  with  Cai'inus, 

•  Aurelius  Victor  styles  Diocletian,  "  Parentem  potius  quam  do- 
••  minum."     See  August,  p.  30. 

'  The  question  of  the  time  when  Maximian  received  the  honours 
•f  Ceesar  and  Augustus  has  divided  modern  critics,  and  given  occa« 

8i«n 
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CHAP,  motives  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  the  dbgect  of 
XIII 
^^^    *    his  choice,  were  of  a  very  different  nature  from 

those  of  his  admired  predecessor.  By  investing  a 
hixuriotts  youth  with  the  honours  of  the  purple, 
M^x:ns  had  discharged  a  debt  of  private  grati-^ 
tude,  at  the  expence,  indeed,  of  the  happiness 
of  the  state.  By  associating  a  friend  and  a  fd'- 
low-soldier  to  the  labours  of  government,  Dio- 
cletian, in  a  time  of  public  danger,  provided  fot 
the  defence  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
Maximian  was  born  a  peasant,  and,  like  Aure- 
Han,  in  the  territory  of  Sirmium.  Ignorant  of 
letters,'  careless  of  laws,  the  rusticity  of  his 
appearance  and  manners  stiH  betrayed  in  the 
most  elevated  fortune  the  meanness  of  his  ex« 
traction.  War  was  the  only  art  which  he  pro- 
fessed. In  a  long  course  of  service  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  every  frontier  of  the  em- 
pire; and  though  his  military  talents  were  formed 
to  obey  rather  than  to  command,  though,  per* 
baps,  he  never  attained  the  skill  of  a  consum- 
mate general,  he  was  capable,  by  his  valour, 
constancy,  and  experience,  of  executing  themost 

Bion  to  a  great  deal  of  learned  wrangling.  I  have  followed  M.  da 
Tillemont  (Histoire  des  Empereurs,  torn,  iv,  p.  500^-505),  who  has 
weighed  the  several  reasons  and  difficulties  with  his  scrupulous  accu- 
racy. 

a  In  an  oration  delivered  before  him  (l^anegjrr.  Vet  ii»  8),  Ma« 
mertinus  expresses  a  doubt,  whether  his  hero,  in  imitating  the  con* 
duct  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  had  ever  heard  of  their  names*  From 
thence  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  Maximian  was  more  desirous  of  be- 
ing considered  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and  it  is  in  this 
numner  U»t  ve  can  often  translate  the  language  of  flattery  Into  that 
of  truth. 
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arduoii9  undertakings.  Nor  were  the  vices  of  chaf. 
Maximian  less  useful  to  his  benefactor.  In-  ^"* 
sensible  to  pitj,  and  fearless  of  consequences, 
be  was  the  ready  instrument  of  every  act  of 
cruelty  which  the  policy  of  that  artful  prince 
might  at  once  suggest  and  disclaim.  As  soon 
as  a  bloody  sacrifice  had  been  offered  to  pru- 
dence or  to  revenge,  Diocletian,  by  his  season- 
able intercession,  saved  the  remaining  few  whom 
he  had  never  designed  to  punish,  gently  cen- 
sured  the  severity  of  his  stern  colleague,  and 
enjoyed  the  comparison  of  a  golden  and  an  iron 
age,  which  was  universally  applied  to  their  op- 
posite maxims  of  government.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  their  characters,  the  two 
emperors  maintained,  on  the  throne,  that  friend- 
ship which  they  had  contracted  in  a  private 
station.  The  haughty  turbulent  spirit  of  Max- 
imian, so  fatal  afterwards  to  himself  and  to  the 
public  peace,  was  accustomed 'to  respect  the 
genius  of  Diocletian,  and  confessed  the  ascend-* 
ant  of  reason  over  brutal  violence,^  From  a 
motive  either  of  pride  or  superstition,  the  two 
emperors  assumed  the  titles,  the  one  of  Jovius, 
the  other  of  HercuUus.  Whilst  the  ^lotipn  of 
the  world  (such  was  the  language  of  their 
venal  orators)  was  maintained  by  the  all-see- 
ing wisdom  of  Jupiter,  the  invincible  arm  of 

^  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  8.  Aurelius  Victor.  As  amon^  tlie 
panegyrics,  we  find  orations  pronounced  in  praise  of  Mavmian,  and 
others,  which  flatter  his  adversaries  at  his  expence^  we  derive  some 
knowledge  from  the  contrast. 
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CHAP.  Hercules  purged  the  earth  from  monsters  and 
^^^.  tyrants.* 

Association  But  cveu  the  omnipotence  of  Jovius  and 
Mrsrcai^  Herculius  was  insufficient  to  sustain  the  weight 
cS^nsul?-  ^^  *^^  public  administration.  The  prudence  of 
tius,  Diocletian  discovered,  that  the  empire,  assailed 
Mwchi/  on  every  side  by  the  barbarians,  required  on 
every  side  the  presence  of  a  great  army,  and  of 
an  emperor.  With  this  view,  he  resolved  once 
more  to  divide  his  unwieldy  power,  and  with 
the  inferior  title  of  Ccesars^  to  confer  on  two 
generals  of  approved  merit  an  equal  share  of  the 
sovereign  authority.^  Galerius,  surnamed  Ar- 
mentarius,  from  his  original  profession  of  a 
herdsman,  and  Constantius,  who  from  his  pale 
complexion  had  acquired  the  denomination  of 
Chlorus,'  were  the  two  persons  invested  with 
the  second  honours  of  the  imperial  purple.  In 
describing  the  country,  extraction,  and  manners 
of  Herculius,  we  have  already  delineated  those  of 
Galerius,  who  was  often,  and  not  improperly, 
styled  the  younger  Maximian,  though,  in  many 
instances,  both  of  virtue  and  ability,  he  appears 
to  have  possessed  a  manifest  superiority  over  the 
elder.    The  birth  of  Constantius  was  less  obscure 

^  See  the  second  and  third  panegyrics,  particularly  iii,  3,  10,  14  ; 
ynwX  it  would  be  tedious  to  copy  the  diffUse  and  affected  expressions  of 
their  false  eloquence.  With  regard  to  the  titles,  consult  Aurel.  Victor, 
Lactantius  de  M.  P,  c.  5?.  Spanheim  de  Usu  Numismatum,  &c. 
pissertat.  xii,  8. 

^  Aureliub  Victor.  Victor  in  Epitome.  Eutrop.  ix,  22.  Lactant. 
de  M.  P.  c.  8.     Hieronym.  in  Chron. 

*  It  is  only  among  the  modern  Greeks  that  Tillemont  can  discover 
•    .  his  appellation  of  Chloiiis.    Any  remarkable  degree  of  paleness  seems 

inconsistent  with  the  ruhw  nlentioned  in  Panegyric  v,  19* 
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than  that  of  his  colleagues.     Eutropius,  his  chap. 
father,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  nobles    ^*"* 
of  Dardania,  and  his  mother  was  the  niece  of 
the  emperor  Claudius."*    Although  the  youth  of 
Constantius  had  been  spent  in  arms,  he  was  en- 
dowed with  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  and 
the  popular  voice  had  long  since  acknowledged 
him  worthy  of  the  rank  which  he  at  last  attained. 
To  strengthen  the  bonds  of  political,  by  those  of 
domestic,  union,  each  of  the  emperors  assumed 
the  character  of  a  father  to  one  of  the  Caesars ; 
Diocletian  to  Galerius,  and  Maximian  to  Con- 
stantius ;  and  each  obliging  them  to  repudiate 
their  former  wives,  bestowed  his  daughter  in 
marriage   on  his   adopted   son.**      These  four 
princes  distributed  among  themselves  the  wide 
extent  of  tire  Roman  empire.     The  defence  ofoepart- 
Gaul,  Spain,"*  and  Britain,  was  intrusted  to  Con-SIISw^of 
stantius;  Galerius  was  stationed  on  the  banks  ^^f^""* 

princw* 

of  the  Danube,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  lUyrian 
provinces ;  Italy  and  Africa  were  considered  as 
the  department  of  Maximian ;  and  for  his  pecu- 
liar portion,  Diocletian  reserved  Thrace,  Egjrpt, 
and  the  rich  countries  of  Asia.     Every  one  was 

'^  Julian,  the  graiidson  of  Constaptius,  boasts  that  his  family  wan 
derived  from-  the  warlike  Mssians.  Misopogon,  p.  348.  The  Dar- 
danians  dwelt  on  the  edge  of  Maesia. 

"  Galerius  married  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian :  if  we  speak, 
with  strictness,  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Constantius,  was  daughter 
only  to  the  wife  of  Maximian.    Spanheim  Dissertat.  zi,  2. 

*  T|iis  division  agrees  with  that  of  the  four  prefectures  ;  yet  th^re 
is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  Spain  was  not  a  province  of  Maxi|| 
miaii*    See  TiUemontj  tom*  iv,  p.  517.] 

14, 
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CHAP,  sdvereign  within  his  own  jurisdiction ;  but  theif 
^"''    united  authcHity  extended  over  the  whole  mo- 
narchy ;  and  each  of  them  was  prepared  to  assist 
bis  colleagues  with  his   counsels   or  presence^ 
The  Caesars,  in  their  exalted  rank,  revered  the 
inajesty  of  the  emperors ;  and  the  three  younger 
princes  invariably  acknowledged,,  by  their  gra- 
titude and  obedience,  the  common  parent  of 
their  fortunes.    The  suspicious  jealousy  pf  power 
found  not  any  place  among  them ;  and  the  sin*^ 
gular  happiness  of  their  union  has  been  com-r 
pared  to  a  chorus  oF  music,  whose  harmony  was 
regulated  and  maintained  by  the  skilful  hand  of 
the  first  artist.^ 
Merles  of       This  important  measure  was  not  carried  into 
«¥cnt8.      execution  till  about  six  years  after  the  asso- 
ciation of  Maximian ;  and  that  interyal  of  time 
had  not  been  destitute  of  memorable  incidents* 
But  we  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, first  to  describe  the  more  perfect  form  of 
Diocletian's  government,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
late the  actions  of  bis  reign,  following  rather 
the  natural  order  of  the  events,  than  the  dates 
of  a  very  doubtful  chronology. 
A.  9.  287,      The  first  exploit  of  Maximian,  though  it  i$ 
^^[,^®mentioned  in  a  few  words  by  our  imperfect 
pauL        writers,  deserves,  from  its  singularity,  to  be  re- 
corded in  a  history  of  human  manners.    He  sup- 
prefised  the  peasants  of  Gaul,  who,  under  the 


*  Julian  in  CiBsarib.  p.  315i     Spanheim's  notes  to  the  Prenc^ 
translation,  p.  12IS, 
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appellation  of  Bagaudae,*'  had  risen  in  a  general  chap. 
insurrection ;  very  similar  to  those  which,  in  the  ^ 
fourteenth  century,  successively  afflicted  both 
France  and  England/  It  should  seem,  that 
very  many  of  those  institutions,  referred  by  an 
easy  solution  to  the  feudal  system,  are  derived 
from  the  Celtic  barbarians.  When  Caesar  sub- 
dued the  Gauls,  that  great  nation  was  already 
divided  into  three  orders  of  men;  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  common  people.  The  first 
governed  by  superstition,  the  second  by  arms^ 
)i)ut  the  third  and  last  was  not  of  any  weight  <»r 
account  in  their  public  councils.  It  was  very 
natural  for  the  plebeians,  oppressed  by  debt,  or 
apprehensive  of  injuries,  to  implore  the  protec-. 
tion  of  soine  powerful  chief,  who  acquired  over 
their  persons  and  property  the  same  absolute 
right  as,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
master  exercised  over  his  slaves.'  The  greatest 
part  of  the  nation  was  gradually  reduced  into  a 
state  of  servitude ;  compelled  to  perpetual  labour 
on  the  estates  of  the  Gallic  nobles,  and  confined 
to  the  soil,  either  by  the  real  weight  of  fetters, 
or  by  the  no  less  cruel  and  forcible  restraints  of 
th^  laws.  During  the  long  series  of  troubles 
which  agitated  Gaul,  from  the  reign  of  Gal* 

4  The  general  name  of  BagaudtB  (in  the  signification  of  rebels)  con* 
tinued  till  the  fifth  century  in  GauL  Some  critics  derive  it  from  « 
Celtic  word  bagad,  a  tumultuous  assembly.  Scaliger  ad  Euseb.  Du- 
cange  Glossar. 

*  Chronique  de  Froissart,.  vol.  i,  c  182,  ii,  73,  79.  The  naiveie 
of  his  story  is  lost  in  our  best  modern  writers. 

'  Caesar  de  BelU  Gallic  vi,  13.  Orgetorlz,  the  Helvetian,  could 
9m  for  his  defence  a  boc^  of  tea  thousand  slaves. 
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CHAP,  lienus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  condition  of  these 
'  servile  peasants  was  peculiarly  miserable ;  and 
they  experienced  at  once  the  complicated  tyranny 
of  their  masters,  of  the  barbarians,  of  the  soldiers, 
and  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue/ 

T^w^r  re-  Their  patience  was  at  last  provoked  into  de-r 
spair.  On  every  side  they  rose  in  multitudes, 
armed  with  rustic  weapons  and  with  irresistible 
fury.  The  ploughman  became  a  foot  soldier, 
the  shepherd  mounted  on  horseback,  the  deserted 
villages  and  open  towns  were  abandoned  to  the 
flames,  and  the  ravages  of  the  peasants  equalled 
those  of  the  fiercest  barbarians."*  They  asserted 
the  natural  rights  of  men,  but  they  asserted  those 
rights  with  the  most  savage  cruelty.  The  Gallic 
nobles,  justly .  dreading  their  revenge,  either 
took  refuge  in  the  fortified  cities,  or  fled  from 
the  wild  scene  of  anarchy.  The  peasants  reigned 
without  controul ;  and  two  of  their  most  dar- 
ing leaders  had  the  folly  and  rashness  to  as-? 
sume  the  imperial  ornaments.*  Their  power 
soon  expired  at  the  approach  of  the  legions. 
Tlie  strength  of  union  and  discipline  obtained 
an  easy  victory  over  a  licentious  and  divided 

asddias.  multitude.^  A  severe  retaliation  was  inflicted 
on  the  peasants  who  were  found  m  arms ;  the 
affrighted  remfiant  returned  to  their  respective 

^  *■  Their  oppression  and  misery  are  acknowled^d  by  Eumeniu^ 

(Panegyr.  vi,  8),  Gallias  afferatus  injuriis. 

«  Pan^yr.  Vet.  !i,  4.     Aurelius  Victor:. 

'  iBiianus  and  Amandus.   We  have  medals  coined  by  them;    Golt- 
ZivLB  in  Thes.  R.  A.  p.  117,  121. 

y  Levibus  proeliis  domuit,    Eutrop.  ix,  2(K 
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babitations ;  and  their  unsuccessful  effort  for  free-  chap, 
dom  served  only  to  confirm  their  slavery.     So  J^^"* 
strong  and  uniform  is  the  current  of  popular 
passions,  that  we  might  almost  venture,  from  very  - 
scanty  materials,  to  relate  the  particulars  of  this 
war ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
principal  leaders,  ifilianus  and  Amamlus,  were 
christians,*  or  to  insinuate,  that  the!  rebellion, 
as  it  happened  in  the  time  of  Luther,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  abuse  of  those  benevolent  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  which  inculcate  the  natural 
freedom  of  mankind. 

Maximian  had  no  sooner  recovered  Gaul  from  ^  »•  «8t, 
the  hands  of  the  peasants,  than  he  lost  Britain  by  carauaus 
the  usurpation  of  Carausius.  Ever  since  the  rash  ***  ®"^"* 
but  successful  enterprise  of  the  Franks  under 
the  reign  of  Probus,  their  daring  countrymen 
had  constructed  squadrons  of  light  brigantines, 
in  which  they  incessantly  ravaged  the  provinces 
adjacent  to  the  ocean.*  To  repel  these  desultory 
incursions,  it  was  .found  necessary  to  create  a 
naval  power;  and  the  judicious  measure  was 
prosecuted  with  prudence  and  vigour.  Gessoria- 
cum,  or  Boulogne,  in  the  straits  of  the  British 
channel,  was  chosen  by  the  emperor  for  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Roman  fleet ;  and  the  command  of  ' 
it  was  intrusted  to  Carausius,  a  Menapian  of  the 

*  The  fiEict  rests  indeed  on  yerf  slight  authority,  a  life  of  St.  Babo- 
linus,  which  if  probably  of  the  seventh  century.  See  Duchesne 
Scriptores  Rer.  Francicar.  torn,  j,  p.  662* 

*  Aurelius  Victor  calls  them  Germans.  Eutropius  (ix,  21)  gives 
them  the  name  of  Baxons.  ^ut  Eutropius  lived  in  the  ensuing  c«n« 
tury,  and  seems  to  use  the  language  of  hii3  own  times. 


XUI. 
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CHAF.  meanest  origin,^  but  who  had  kmg  signalized 
his  skill  as  a  pilot,  and  his  valour  as  a  soUUer* 
The  integrity  <^  the  new  admiral  corresponded 
not  with  his  abilities.  When  the  German  fu 
rates  sailed  from  their  own  harbours,  he  con* 
nived  at  their  passage,  but  he  diligently  inter* 
cepted  their  return,  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  an  ample  share  of  the  spoil  which  they  had 
acquired.  The  wealth  of  Carausius  was,  on 
this  occasion,  very  Justly  considered  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt ;  and  Maximian  had  already 
given  orders  fpr  his  death.  But  the  crafty  Me-^ 
napian  foresaw  and  prevented  the  severity  of 
the  emperor.  By  his  liberality  he  had  attached 
to  his  fortunes  the  fleet  which  he  pommande<^ 
and  secured  the  barbarians  in  his  interest.  From 
the  port  of  Boulogne  he  sailed  over  to  Britain^ 
persuaded  the  legion,  and  the  auxiliaries  which 
guarded  that  island,  to  embrace  his  party,  and 
boldly  assuming,  with  the  imperial  purple,  the 
title  of  Augustus,  defied  the  justice  and  the  arm^ 
of  his  injured  sovereign.* 
Import-  When  Britain  was  thus  dismembered  frpm  the 
^iudl  empire,  its  importance  was  sensibly  felt,  and  itg 
loss  sincerely  lamented.  The  Romans  celebratedy 

^  The  three  expressions  of  Eutropius,  Aurelios  Victor,  and  Eume* 
Bfus,  **  vilissime  natus,**  **  Bataviae  alumnus**'  and  **  Menapias  ci- 
••  vis,'*  give  us  a  very  doubtful  account  of  the  birth  of  Carausius.  Du 
Stukaly,  however  m\au  of  Cajrausius,  p.  68),  chooses  to  make  him 
a  native  of  St.  DavkPs,  and  a  prince  of  the  Uood  royal  of  Britain* 
The  former  idea  he  liad  found  in  aichard  of  Cirencester,  p.  44. 

*  Panegyr.  T,  12.  Jpiritaia  at  this  thne  was  teeure*  and  slightly 
yarded. 
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mA  perliaps  ma^ified,  the  extent  of  that  noble  chap. 
Mattd,  provided  on  every  side  with  convenient 
faarboitrs ;  tiie  temperature   of  the  climate  and 
tiie  fertrlity  of  the  soil,  alike  adapted  for  the 
production  of  com  or  of  vines ;  the  valuable 
minerals  with  which  it  abounded ;  its  rich  pas- 
tures covered  with  innumerable  flocks,  and  its 
woods  free  from  wild  beasts  or  venomous  ser- 
pents.     Above  all,  they  regretted   the    large 
amount  of  the  revenue  of  Britain,  whilst  they 
confessed,  that  such  a  province  well  deserved  ta 
become  the  seat  of  an  independent  monarchy.* 
During  the  space  of  seven  years,  it  was  possessed  Power  of 
by  Carausius ;  and  fortune  continued  propitious      *^"^ 
to  a  rebellion,  supported  with  couTBge  and  abi- 
lity. The  British  emperor  defended  the  frontiers 
of  'his  dominions  against  the  Caledonians  of  the 
north  ;   invited,   frcrm  the   continent,    a   great 
number  of  skilful  artists ;  and  displayed,  on  a 
variety  of  coins  that  are  still  extant,  his  taste 
and   opulence.      Bom  on  the  confines  of  the 
Franks,  he  courted  the  friendship  of  that  for- 
midable people,  by  the  flattering  imitation  of 
their  dress  and  manners.     The  bravest  of  their 
youth  he  enlisted  among  his  land  or  sea  forces ; 
and  in  return  for  their  useful  alliance,  he  com- 
TSiunicated  to  the  barbarians  the  dangerous  know- 

'  Panegyr.  Vet.  v,  11,  vii,  9.  The  orator  Eumenius  wi»faed  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  the  hero  (Constant] us)  with  the  importance  of  the 
conquest.  Notwithstanding  our  laudable  partiality  for  our  native 
country,  it  is  dilncult  to  conceivf ,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  England  deserved  alt  these  commendations.  A  century  and 
a  half  before,  it  hardly  paid  its  own  eslablkshnient.  See  Appian  ia 
Proflenu 
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CHAP,  ledge  of  military  and  naval  arts.   Carausius  still 

XIII.  *^ 

preserved  the  possession  of  Boulogne  and  the  ad- 
jacent country.  His  fleets  rode  triumphant  in 
the  channel^  commanded  the  mouths  of  the  Seine 
and  of  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  ocean, 
and  diffused  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules 
the  terror  of  his  name.  Under  his  command, 
Britain,  destined  in  a  future  age  to  obtain 
the  empire  of  the  sea,  already  assumed  its 
natural  and  respectable  station  of  a  maritime 
power.* 
A.  D.  289.  By  seizing  the  fleet  of  Boulogne,  Carausius 
ledged  by  had  deprived  his  master  of  the  means  of  pursuit 
emi^rorL  ^^^  reveugc.  And  when,  after  a  vast  expence 
of  time  and  labour,  a  new  armament  was  launch- 
ed into  the  water/  the  imperial  troops,  unaccus^ 
tomed  to  that  element,  were  easily  bajSIed  and 
defeated  by  the  veteran  sailors  of  the  usurper. 
This  disappointed  effort  was  soon  productive  of 
a  treaty  of  peace.  Diocletian  and  his  colleague, 
who  justly  dreaded  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
Carausius,  resigned  to  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Britain,  and  reluctantly  admitted  their  perfidious 
servant  to  a  participation  of  the  imperial  ho- 

•  As  a  great  number  of  medals  of  Carausius  are  still  preserved,  he 
is  become  a  very  favourite  object  of  antiquarian  cariosity,  and  eveiy 
circumstance  of  his  life  and  actions  has  been  investigated  with  saga- 
cious accuracy.  Dn  Stukely,  in  particular,  has  devoted  a  large  vo- 
lume to  the  British  emperor.  I  have  used  his  materials,  and  rejected 
most  of  his  fanciful  conjectures. 

'  When  Mamertinus  pronounced  his  6r8t  panegyric,  the  naval  pre- 
parations of  Maximian~were  completed ;  and  the  orator  presaged  an 
assured  victory.  His  silence  in  the  second  panegyric  might  alone  in- 
foi-m  OS,  that  the  expedition  bad  not  succeeded* 
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nours.^    But  the  adoption  of  the  two  Caesars  chap. 
restored  new  vigour  to  the  Roman  arms ;  and    ^^"' 
while  the  Rhine  was  guarded  by  the  presence  of 
Maximian,  his  brave  associate  Constantius  as- 
sumed the  conduct  of  the  British  war.   His  first 
enterprise  was  against  the  important  place  of 
Boulogne.     A  stupendous  mole,  raised  across  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  intercepted  all  hopes  of 
relief.   The  town  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  *. ».  »2« 
defence ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  naval 
strength  of  Carausius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
besiegers.     During  the  three  years  which  Con- 
stantius employed  in  preparing  a  fleet  adequate 
to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  he  secured  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Franks,  and 
deprived  the  usurper  of  the  assistance  of  those 
powerful  allies. 
Before  the  preparations  were  finished,  Con^  *•  »•  "^^ 

His  ''—•»- 

stantius  received  the  intelligence  of  the  tyrant's 
death,  and  it  was  considered  as  a  sure  presage  of 
the  approaching  victory.  The  servants  of  Ca* 
rausius  imitated  the  example  of  treason  which 
he  had  given.  He  was  murdered  by  his  first 
minister  Allectus,  and  the  assassin  succeeded  to 
his  power  and  to  his  danger.  But  he  possessed 
not  equal  abilities,  either  to  exercise  the  one,  or 
to  repel  the  other.  He  beheld,  with  anxious 
terror,  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent,  al* 
ready  filled  with  arms,  with  troops,  and  with 

t  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  the  medals  (Pax.  Augg.)  inform 
us  of  this  temporary  reconciliation,  though  I  will  not  presume  (as 
Dr.  Stukely  h^  done,  Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  p.  86v&c.)  tp 
ibsen  the  identical  articles  of  the  treaty. 
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CHAP,  vessels;  for  Constantius  had  very  prudently  di- 
^'"*  vided  his  forces,  that  he  might  likewise  divide 
M.  D.  296.  the  attention  and  resistance  of  the  enemy.  The 
of  BriuiL  attack  was  at  length  made  by  the  principal  squa- 
by  Con-  dron,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Asclepiodatus,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merits 
had  been  assembled  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 
So  imperfect  in  those  times  was  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, that  orators  have  celebrated  the  daring 
courage  of  the  Romans,  who  ventured  to  set  sail 
with  a  side-wind,  and  on  a  stormy  day;  The 
weather  proved  favourable  to  their  enterprise. 
Under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  they  escaped  the 
fleet  of  Allectus,  which  had  been  stationed  off  the 
isle  of  Wight  to  receive  them,  landed  in  safety  on 
some  part  of  the  western  coast,  and  convinced 
the  Britons,  that  a  superiority  of  naval  strength 
will  not  always  protect  their  country  from  a  fo- 
reign invasion.  Asclepiodatus  had  no  sooner  dis- 
embarked the  imperial  troops,  than  he  set  fire 
to  his  ships ;  and,  as  the  expedition  proved  for- 
tunate, bis  heroic  conduct  was  universally  ad- 
mired. The  usurper  had  posted  himself  near 
London,  to  expect  the  formidable  attack  of  Con- 
stantius,  who  commanded  in  pwson  the  fleet  of 
Boulogne;  but  the  descent  of  a  new  enemy 
required  his  immediate  presence  in  the  west. 
He  performed  this  long  march  in  so  precipitate 
a  manner,  that  he  encountered  the  whole  force 
of  the  prefect  with  a  small  body  of  harassed  and 
disheartened  troops.  The  engagement  was  soon 
terminated  by  the  total  defeat  and  death  of 
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Allectus;  a  single  battle,  as  it  has  often  hap-  chap* 
bened,  decided  the  fate  of  this  great  island ;  and  ^^ 
when  Canstantius  landed  on  the  shores  of  Kent, 
he  found  them  covered  with  obedient  subjects. 
Their  acclamations  •  were  loud  and  unanimous ; 
and  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror  may  induce 
us  to  believe,  that  they  sincerely  rejoiced  in  a 
revolution,  which,  after  a  separation  of  ten  years^ 
restored  Britain  to  the  body  of  the  Roman  emh 
pure.^ 

Britain  had  none  but  domestic  enemies  to  Defence  of 
dread;  and  as  long  as  the  governors  preserved ua«. 
their  fidelity,   and  the  troops   their  discipline* 
the  incursions  of  the  naked  savages  of  Scotland 
or  Ireland  could    never    materially  affect  the 
safety  of  the  province.     The  peace  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  defence  of  the  principal  rivers 
which  bounded  the  empire,  were  objects  of  far 
greater  difficulty  and  importance.     The  policy 
of  Diocletian,  which  inspired  the  councils  of  his 
associates,  provided  for  the  public  tranquillity^, 
by  encoiuraging  a  spirit  of  dissention  among  the 
barbarians,  and  by  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Roman  limit.     In  the  East  he  filled  Fortitor 
a  line  of  camps  from  Egypt  to  the  Persian  do-^'*"** 
minions,  and  for  every  camp  he  instituted  an 
adequate  number  of  stationary  troops,  command- 
ed by  their  respective  officers,  and  supplied  with 
every  kind  of  arms,  from  the  new  arsenals  which 
he  had  formed  at  Antioch,  Emesa,  and  Damas* 

>  With  regard  to  the  recovery  of  Britain,  we  ohUin  ft  few  hl|}t» 
from  Aurelius  Victor  and  Eutropius* 

VOL.  Ill  K 
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CRAP,  cas.'    Nor  was  the  precaution  of  the  emperor 
_^'^^'    less  watqhftil  against  the  well-known  valour  of 
*xvxxxu^%  ^^  hSarbarians  of  Europe.    From  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  to  that  of  the  Danube,  the  ancient 
camps,  towns,  and  citadels,  were  diligently  re- 
established, and  in  the  most  exposed  places,  new 
^nes  were  skillfully  constructed;    the  strictest 
vigilance  was  introduced  among  the  garrisons  of 
the  frontier,  and  every  expedient  was  practised 
that  could  render  the  long  chain  of  fortifications 
firm  and  impenetrable.*"    A  barrier  so  respect- 
able was  seldom  violated,  and  the  barbarians 
often  turned  againsteach  other  their  disappointed 
Disflensionsrage.    The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Gepida?, 
Uriaflfc*''  *'^  Burgundians,  the  AIemanni»   wasted  each 
'    other^s  strength  by  destructive  hostilities ;  and 
whosoever  vanquished,  they  vanquished  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome.     The  subjects  of  Diocletian  en- 
joyed the  bloody  spectacle,  and  congratulated 
^ach  other,  that  the  mischiefs  of  civil  war  were 
now  experienced  only  by  the  barbarians.^ 
Conduct  of     Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Diocletian,  it 
th^mpe.  ^^  impossible  to  maintain  an  equal  and  undis- 
turbed tranquillity  during  a  reign   of   twenty 

I  John  Makla*  in  Chron.  Antiocfaen»  torn,  i,  p.  408,  409. 
^  Zosim.  L  i,  p.  3.  That  partial  historian  seems  to  celebrate  tlie 
Vigilance  of  Diocletian,  with  a  design  of  exposing  the  negligence  of 
Constantine  s  we  may*  however*  listen  to  an  orator»  *'  Nam  quid  ego 
"  aljurum  et  cohortium  castra  percenseem*  toto  Bheni  et  Isiri  et  £u- 
•«  phratis  llmlte  restituta."    Panegyr.  Vet  iv,  18. 

>     '  RuuDt  omoes  in  Baoguinom  suum  pepuU»  quibue  non  oontfgit 
esse  Romanis,  obstinataeque  feritatis  pcenas  nunc  sponte  persolvunt. 

panegyr.  Vet.  Ui»  16*  Mamertimis  iUustratCi  the  fiid^  by  Ihe  example 
of  Omost  all  the  nations  of  the  wprld* 
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feits,  and  along  a  frontier  of  many  hundred  chap, 
miles.  Sometimes  the  barbarians  suspended  |^^"'^ 
their  domestic  animosities,  and  the  relaxed  vigi- 
lance of  the  garrisons  sometimes  gave  a  passage 
to  their  strength  or  dexterity.  Whenever  the 
provinces  were  invaded,  Diocletian  conducted 
himself  with  that  calm  dignity  which  he  always 
affected  or  possessed ;  reserved  his  presence  for 
such  occasions  as  were  wortbyof  his  interposition, 
nevei^  exposed  his  person  or  reputation  to  any 
unnecessary  danger,  ensured  his  success  by  every 
means  that  prudence  could  suggest,  and  dis* 
played,  with  ostentation,  the  consequences  of  his 
victory.  In  wars  of  a  more  difficult  nature,  and 
more  doubtful  e^ent,  he  employed  the  rough 
valour  of  Maximian ;  and  that  faithful  soldier 
was  content  to  ascribe  his  own  victories  to  the 
wise  counsels  and  auspicious  influence  of  his 
benefactor.  But  after  the  adoption  of  the  twoVafoorrf 
Csesars,  the  emperors  themselves  retiring  to  a*  *  """^ 
less  laborious  scene  of  action,  devolved  on  their 
adopted  sons  the  defence  of  the  Danube  and  of 
the  Rhine.  The  vigilant  Galerius  was  never 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  vanquishing  an  army 
of  barbarians  on  the  Roman  territory."*  The 
brave  aad  active  Constantius  delivered  Gaul  from 
a  very  furious  inroad  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  his 
victories  of  Langres  and  Vindonissa  appear  to 
have  been  actions  of  considerable  danger  and 

™  Ha  complafned,  though  not  with  the  strictest  truth,  *'  Jam 
lluxisse  aimos  quindecim  in  quihus»  in  IlIyrico»  ad  ripam  Danubii  re* 
legatus  cum  gestibua  barlHtfis  Ipctaret"    Lactant*  de  Al.  P.  €•  19* 

k  2 
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CHAP,  merit.  As  he  traversed  the  open  country  with 
«>«%«««v.^  a  feeble  guard,  he  was  encompassed  on  ^  sudden 
by  the  superior  multitude  of  the  enemy.  He 
retreated  with  difficulty  towards  Langres ;  but 
in  the  generid  consternation,  the  citizens  refused 
to  open  their  gates,  and  the  wounded  prince  was 
drawn  up  the.  wall  by  the  means  of  a  rope.  But, 
on  the  news  of  his  distress,  the  Roman  troops 
hastened  from  all  sides  to  his  relief,  and  before 
the  evening  he  had  satisfied  his  honour  and 
revenge  by  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  Ale- 
manni.''  From  the  monuments  of  those  times, 
the  obscure  traces  of  several  other  victories  over 
the  barbarians  of  Sarmatia  and  Germany  might 
possibly  be  collected;  but  the  tedious  search 
/would  not  be  rewarded  either  with  amusement 
or  with  instruction. 
Treatment  The  couduct  which  the  emperor  Probus  had 
Wians.  *  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  the  vanquished,  was 
imitated  by  Diocletian  and  his  associates.  The 
captive  barbarians,  exchanging  death  for  slavery, 
were  distributed  among  the  provincials,  and 
assigned  to.  those  districts  (in  Gaul,  the  terri- 
tories, of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Cambray,  Treves, 
Langres,  and  Troyes,  are  particularly  specified)* 
which  had  been  depopulated  by  the  calamities  of 
war.  They  were  usefully  employed  as  shepherds 
and  husbandmen,  but  were  denied  the  exercise 

*  In  the  Greek  text  of  Eusebius,  we  read  six  thousand,  a  number 
which  I  have  preferred  to  sixty  thousand  of  Jerome,  Oroditf,  Eutre* 
piuss  and  bis  Greek  translator  PseaiiiuSi 

;  Panegyt.  VeU  vii,  2U 
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of  arms,  except  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  chap. 
enrol  them  in  the  military  service^  Nor  did  the  ^'^' 
emperors  refuse  the  property  of  lands,  with  a 
less  servile  tenure,  to  such  of  the  barbarians  as 
solicited  the  protection  of  Rome.  They  granted 
a  settlement  to  several  colonies  of  the  Carpi,  the 
Bastarnae,  and  the  Sarmatians ;  and,  by  a  dan- 
gerous indulgence,  permitted  them  in  some  mea- 
sure to  retain  their  national  manners  and  inde* 
pendence.P  Among  the  provincials,  it  was  a 
subject  of  flattering  exultation,  that  the  bar- 
barian, so  lately  an  object  of  terror,  now  cul- 
tivated their  lands,  drove  their  cattle  to  the 
neighbouring  fair,  and  contributed  by  his  labour 
to  the  public  plenty.  They  congratulated  their 
masters  on  the  powerful  accession  of  subjects  and 
soldiers ;  but  they  forgot  to  observe,  that  multi-  • 
tudes  of  secret  enemies,  insolent  from  favour,  or 
desperate  from  oppression,  were  introduced  into 
the  heart  of  the  empire.^ 

While  the  Caesars  exercised  their  valour  on  thewimof 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  presence  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  emperors  was  required  on  the  southern 
confines  of  the  Roman  world.     From  the  Nile 


P  There  was  a  settlement  of  the  Sarmatians  in  the  nei|^hbourhood 
•f  Treves,  which,  seems  to  have  been  4eserted  by  those  lazy  harba« 
turns :  Ausonius  speaks  of  them  in  his  Moselle ; 

Unde  iter  ingrediens  nomorosa  per  avia  solum, 

£t  nulla  humani  spectans  Vestigia  cultus 


Axraque  Sauromatflm  nuper  metata  colonis* 
T|iere  was  a  town  of  the  Carpi  in  the  Lower  Msesia, 
!!  See  the  rhetorical  exaltation  of  Eumenius.    Panegyr*  vii,  d. 
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CHAP,  to  mount  Atlas^  Africa  was  m  arms.  A  con? 
^"*  federacy  of  five  Moorish  nations  issued  from 
their  deserts  to  invade  the  peaceful  provinces/ 
Julian  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Carthage/ 
Achilleus  at  Alexandria,  and  even  the  Bl^n- 
myes,  renewed^  or  rather  continued^  their  in^ 
cursions  into  the  Upper  Egypt  Scarcely  any 
circumstances  have  been  preserved  of  the  exploits 
of  Maximian  in  the  western  parts  of  Africa; 
but  it  appears  by  the  event,  that  the  progress 
of  his  arms  was  rapid  and  decisive,  that  he  van- 
quished the  fiercest  barbarians  of  Mauritania, 
a^d  that  he  removed  them  from  the  mountaiixs^ 
whose  inaccessible  strength  had  inspired  their 
inhabitants  with  a  lawless  confidence,  and  habi- 
tuated them  to  a  life  of  rapine  and  vipleiice.^ 

c  ndu^t^of ^'^^'^^*^°*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^*  opened  the  campaign  in 
Diocletian  Egypt  by  the  siege  of  Alexandria ;  cut  off  the 
M  Egypt.-  ^^g^ycts  which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  every  quarter  of  that  immense  cij^y ;?  and 
rendering  his  camp  impregnable  to  the  sallies  of 
the  besieged  multitude,  he  pushed  his  reiterated 
attacks  with  caution  and  vigour.  After  a  siege 
of  eight  months,  Alexandria,  wasted  by  the  sword 

>  Sealiger  (Animadyers.  ad  Eu^eb.  p^  243)  decides  in  his  usual 
sni^umer,  that  the  Quinque  gentiani,  or  five  African  nations,  were  the 
ivc  great  cities,  the  Pentapolis  of  the  inoflTensive  province  of  Cyrene, 

*  After  his  defeat,  Julian  stabbed  himself  with  a  dag^r,  and  ini* 
mediately  leaped  into  the  flames.     Victor  in  Epitome. 

*  Tu  ferocissimos  Mauritanis,  populos  inaccessis  montium  jugis  et 
naturali  munitione  fidentes,  ezpugnasti,  recipisti,  transtulisti.  Pane- 
gyr.  Vet  vi»  8.  ^ 

"  See  the  description  of  Aletandrla^  in  Hirtius  de  BeL  Alezandriar 
c5. 
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and  by  fire^  implored  the  clemency  of  tlie  con-  chap. 
queror ;  but  it  experienced  the  full  extent  of  hia  5^"* 
severity.  Many  thousands  of  the  citizens  perish*********** 
ed  in  a  promiscuous  slaughter,  and  there  were 
few  obnoxious  persons  in  £^pt  who  escaped  a 
sentence  either  of  death»  or  at  least  of  exile/ 
The  fate  of  Eusiris  and  of  Coptos  was  still  more 
melancholy  than  that  of  Alexandria ;  those  proud 
cities,  the  former  distinguished  by  its  antiquity^ 
the  latter  enriched  by  the  passage  of  the  Indian 
trade,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  arms  and 
by  the  severe  order  of  Diocletian/  The  cha* 
racter  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  insensible  to  kind* 
ness,  but  extremely  susceptible  of  fear,  qpfdd 
alone  justify  this  excessive  rigour^  The  sedjitiops 
of  Alexandria  had  often  affected  the  tranquillity 
and  subsistence  of  Rome  itself  Since  the  usurp- 
ation of  Firmus,  the  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt, 
incessantly  relapsing  into  rebellioui  had  embraced 
the  alliance  of  the  savages  of  iKthiopia,  The 
number  of  the  Blemmyes,  scattered  between  the 
island  of  Meroe  and  the  Red  sea,  was  very 
inconsiderable,  their  disposition  was  unwarlike, 
their  weapons  rude  and  inoffensive*.  Yet  i» 
the  public  disorders  these  barbarians,  wbom'anti* 

*  Butfopw  it,  S4k  Ofoiiu8»  f^»  tS.  John  Mald^  Ui  Chit>ib  An- 
tiflch.  p,  409,  4ia  Yet  Eumeniui  ^ssufea  U8»  that  Egyp^  was  pad* 
fied  by  the  clemency  of  Diocletian. 

'  Euaebius  (in  Chron.)  places  their  destruction  fie?eral  years  sooner, 
and  at  a  time  vfhm  E^pt  ttatlf  waa  in  a  state  of  rebeL)ion  agaiast 
the  Romans* 

•  Strhb&,  L  xtU,  p.  1»  17S.  Pomponiua  Mela,  L  i,  c  4.  Hit 
words  are  cnrions,  •«  Intra*  ai  credere  lihet,  vix  hcmineft  m■|pi9(|^« 
9f  aenliese  ;  JSgipaaes^  et  JMesen^es,  et  Satyri.*^ 

k4  - 
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CHAP,  quitf,  shocked  with  the  deformity  of  their  figure, 
^^'*  had  almost  excluded  from  the  human  ^cies» 
presumed  to  rank  themselves  among  the  enemies 
of  Rome.*  Such  had  been  the  unworthy  allies 
of  the  Egyptians ;  and  while  the  attention  of  the 
state  was  engaged  in  more  serious  wars,  their 
Texatious  inroads  might  again  harass  the  repose 
of  the  province.  With  a  view  of  opposing  to 
the  Blemmyes  a  suitable  adversary,  Diocletian 
j^^suaded  the  Nobat^,  or  people  of  Nubia,  to 
remove  from  their  ancient  habitations  in  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  and  resigned  to  them  an  ex- 
tensive but  unprofitable  territory  above  Syene 
and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  with  the  stipula- 
tion, that  they  should  ever  respect  and  guard  the 
froQJtier  of/the  empire.  The  treaty  long  subsist- 
ed ;  and  till  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in- 
troduced stricter  notions  of  religious  worship,  it 
was  annually  ratified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  the 
isle  of  Elephantine,  in  which  the  Romans,  as 
W^l  as  the  barbarians,  adored  the  same  visible 
or  invisible  powers  of  the  universe.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  Diocletian  chastised  the 
past  crimes  of  the  Egyptians,  he  provided  for 
their  future  safety  and  happiness  by  many  wise 
regulations,  which  were  confirmed  and  enforced 
mider  the  succeeding  reigns.®  One  very  remark- 
able edict,  which  he  published,  instead  of  being; 

*  Ausus  sese  inserere  fortunas  et  provoeare  anna  Bomana. 
^  See  Prbcopiu?  de  Bell.  Penic.  L  i,  c  19. 

*  He  fixed  the  public  allowance  of  corn  for  the  people  of  Alexan- 
dria, at  two  millions  of  medwmi :  about  four  hundred  thousand 
fjuarters.    Chron.  Paschal,  p.  276.    Procop.  Hist.  Arcane  c.  26, 
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eondemned  as  the  effect  of  jealous  tjrranny,  de-  chap. 
serves  to  be  applauded  as  an  act  of  prudence  and^^'"" 
humanity*    He  caused  a  diligent  enquiry  to  be  He  sup.  ^ 
made  "  for  all  the  ancient  books  which  treated  £[^^^ 
"  of  the  admirable  art  of  making  gold  and  silver,  *^«*>y"J- 
"  and  without  pity  committed  them  to  the  flames; 
"  apprehensive,  as  we  are  assured,  lest  the  opu-' 
*^  lence  of  the  Egyptians  should  inspire  them  with 
*f  confidence  to  rebel  against  the  empire."**    But 
if  Diocletian  had  been  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  that  valuable  art,  far  from  extinguishing  the 
memory,  he  would  have  converted  the  operation 
of  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  revenue.     It  is 
much  more  likely,  that  his  good  sense  discover- 
ed to  him  the  folly  of  such  magnificent  preten- 
sions, and  that  he  was  desirous  of  preserving  the 
reason  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects  from  the  mis* 
chievous  pursuit.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  these  Novelty 
ancient  books,  so  liberally  ascribed  to  Pytha-^^^ 
goras,  txS  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the  pious  *^*^"** 
frauds  of  more  recent  adepts.  The  Greeks  were 
inattentive  either  to  the  use  or  to  the  abuse  of 
chy  mistry.  In  that  unmense  register,  where  Pliny 
has  deposited  the  discoveries,  the  arts,  and  the  er- . 
rors  of  mankind,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of 
the  transmutation  of  metals;  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian  is  the  first  authentic  event  in 
the  history  of  alchymy.    The  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  tMe  Arabs  diffused  that  vain  science  over  the 
globe.     Congenial  to  the  avarice  of  the  human 
heart,  it  was  studied  in  China  as  in  Europe,  with 

;^  John  Antioch  in  Excerp.  ValesUm,  p.  834.  Suidas  in  Diocletian. 
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CHAP,  equal  eagerness,  and  with  equal  success.    The^ 
^^^^^^^^  darbiess  of  the  middle  ages  ensured  a  favour- 
able reception  to  every  tale  of  wonder,  and  the 
revival  of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and 
suggested  more  specious  arts  of  deception*   Phi** 
losophy,  with  the  aid  of  experience,  has  at  length 
banished  the  study  of  alchymy ;  and  the  present 
age,  however  desirous  of  riches,  is  content  to 
seek  them  by  the  humblier  means  of  commerce 
and  indfistry.* 
The  Per-       The  reduction  of  Egypt  was  immediately  foU 
sian  war.   Jq^^j  by  the  Persian  war.     It  was  reserved  for 
fjie  reign  of  Diocletian  to  vanquish  that  power* 
ful  nation,  and  to  extort  a  confession  from  the 
r  successors  of  Artaxerxes,  of  the  superior  majes- 
ty  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Tiridates       We  havc  observcd  under  the  r^ign  of  Valerian^ 
Jjan^""^"  that  Armenia  was  subdued  by  the  perfidy  and  the 
arms  of  the  Persians,  and  that,  aftef  the  assassin^ 
ation  of  Chosroes,  his  son  Tirid^s,  the  infant 
heir  of  the  monarchy,  was  save^  by  the  fidelity 
of  his  friends,  and  educated  under  the  protection 
of  the  emperors.     Tiridates  derived  from  hisi 
exile  such  advantages  as  he  c(nild  never  have 
(Stained  on  the  throne  of  Armenia ;  the  early 
knowledge  of  adversity;  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
Roman  discipline.     He  signalized  his  youth  by 
deeds  of  valour,  and  displayed  a  matdiless  dexr 
terity,  as  well  as  strength,  in  every  martial  ex- 
ercise, and  even  in  the  less  honourable  contestsi 

•  See  a  short  history  and  confutation  of  alchymy,  in  the  works  of 
that  philosophical  cooipUer,  La  Mothe  It  Vayer,  torn,  I,  p,  337«333* 
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ftf  the  Olympian  games/  Those  quaUties  were  chap. 
more  nobly  exerted  in  the  defence  of  his  bene-  ^^^^' 
factor  Licinius.^  That  officer^  in  the  sedition' 
which  occasioned  the  death  of  Probus,  was  ex«« 
posed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  the  en- 
raged soldiers  were  forcing  their  way  into  his^ 
tent,  when  they  were  checked  by  the  single  arm 
of  the  Armenian  prince.  The  gratitude  of  Tiri* 
dates  contributed  soon  afterwards  to  his  restora- 
jtion,  licinius  was  in  every  station  the  friend 
and  companiisn  of  Galerius,  and  the  merit  of 
Galerius,  long  before  he  wasJraised  to  the  dignity 
of  Caesar,  had  been  known  and  esteemed  hy 
Diocletian.  In  the  third  year  of  that  emperor's 
reign,  Tiridates  was  invested  with  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia,  The  justice  of  the  measure  was 
not  less  evident  than  its  expediency.  It  was 
time  to  rescue  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  an  important  territcny,  whkh,  since 
the  reign  of  Nero,  had  been  always  granted  ni^' 
der  the  protection  of  the  emj^re  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Arsaces.^ 

f  See  the  education  and  strei^gth  of  Tiridates  in  tlie  Annenian  his* 
tory  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii,  c.  76.  He  could  seize  two  wild  bulls 
by  the  horns,  and  Ideals  them  o^  with  his  hands. 

«  If  we  give  credit  to  the  younger  Victor,  who  supposes  that  in  the 
y»ar  3S3>  Licinius  was  only  sixty  years  of  age,  he.  ccnild  scarcely  be 
the  same  person  as  the  patron  of  Tiridatej ;  but  we  know  from  much 
better  authority  <Euseb»  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  L  x,  c.  8),  that  Licinius  was 
at  that  time  in  the  last  period  of  old  age :  ^xteen  ye^rs  before,  he  i»- 
repreaonted  with  grey  hairs,  and  as  the  contemporary  of  GaleyiuH. 
See  Lactant».e.  32.    Ladnius  was^  j^ohaUj  bojcn  aboot.the  year  25Qu 

}  See  the  ftfzty^second  and  sixty-third  books  of  Dion  Cassiu?; 
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CHAP.       When  Tiridates  appeared  op  the  frontiers  of 
^"^'    Armenia,  he  was  received  with  an  unfeigned 
rrrVse.  transport  of  joy  and  loyalty.  During  twenty-six 
^«'to^h^  years,  the  country  had  experienced  the  real  and 
throne  of    imaginary  hardships  of  a  foreign  yoke.      The 
Persian  monarchs  adorned  their  new  conquest 
wit|i^  magnificent  buildings;  but  those  monuT 
ments  had  been  erected  at  the  expence  of  the 
people^  and  were  abhorred  as  badges  of  slavery. 
State  of  the  The  apprehension  of  a  revolt  had  inspired  the 
most  rigorous  precautions :  oppression  had  been 
aggravated  by  insult,  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  public  hatred  had  been  productive  of  every 
measure  that  couM  render  it  still  more  impla- 
cable. We  have  already  remarked  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  Magiaii  religion.     The  statues  of  the 
deified  kings  of  Armenia,  and  the  sacred  images 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  were  broke  in  pieces  by 
the  zeal  of  the, conqueror ;  and  the  perpetual  fire 
of  Ormuzd  was  kindled  and  preserved  upon  an 
aitar  erected  on  the  summit  of  mount  Bagavan,* 
BcToTt  of   It  was  natural,  that  a  people  exasperated  by  so 
•nd^^iofc  many  injuries,  should  arm  with  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  their  independence,  their  religion,  and  their 
hereditary  sovereign.     The  torrent  bore  down  • 
every  obstacle,  and  the  Persian  garrisons  retreated 
before  its  fury.     The  nobles  of  Armenia  flew  tQ 

^  Moses  of  Chorene,  Hist.  Armen.  1.  n,  c.  74.  The  statues  had 
been  erected  by  Valarsaces,  who  reigned  in  Armenia  abopt  130  years 
before  Christ,  and  was  the  first  king  of  the  family  of  Arsaces  (see  Moses 
Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii,  c.  3).  The  deification  of  the  <  Arsacides  is  men- 
tioned by  Justin  (xli,  5),  and  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiU>  6). 
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the  Standard  of  Tiridates,  all  alleging  their  past  chap* 
merit,  offering  their  future  service,  and  soliciting        ^^ 


from  the  new  king  those  honours  and  rewards 
from  which  they  had  been  excluded  with  disdain 
under  the  foreign  government.^  The  command 
of  the  army  was  bestowed  on  Artavasdes,  whose 
father  had  saved  the  infancy  of  Tiridates,  a^id 
whose  family  had  been  massacred  for  that  gene^ 
rous  action.  The  brother  of  Artavasdes  obtained 
the  government  of  a  province.  One  of  the  first 
military  dignities  was  conferred  on  the  satrap 
Otas,  a  man  of  singular  temperance  and  forti- 
tude, who  presented  to  the  king,  his  sister^  and 
a  considerable  treasure,  both  of  which,  in  a  se* 
questered  fortress,  Otas  had  preserved  from  vio- 
lation. Among  the  Armenian  nobles  appeared  ^^^nr  of 
an  ally,  whose  fortunes  are  too  remarkable  to  "°^ 
pass  unnoticed  His  name  was  Mamgo,  his  ori* 
gin  was  Scythian,  and  the  horde  which  acknow- 
ledged his  authority,  had  encamped  a  very  few 
years  before  on  the  skirts  of  the  Chinese  empire,"^ 
which  at  that  time  extended  as  far  as  the  neigh- 


k  The  Armenian  nobility  was  numerous  and  powerful.  Moses  men 
tions  many  families  which  were  distinguished  under  the  reign  of  Va- 
larsaces  (L  ii,  "T),  and  which  still  suhsiBted  in  his  own  time,  about  th^ 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.    See  the  preiiice  of  his  editors. 

>  She  was  named  Cliosroiduchtay  and  had  not  the  ospatubtm  like 
other  women*  (Hist.  Armen.  h  ii>  c.  97).  I  do  not  under9tand  the 
expression. 

»  In  the  Armenian  History  a  il»  78),  as  well  as  in  the  Geography 
(p.  367),  China  is  called  Zenia^  or  Zenastan.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  production  of  silk,  by  the  opulence  of  the  natives,  and  by  tt^ir 
l$it  of  peacei  ahove  all  tb^  othgr^natlons  of  the  eartb» 
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CHAP,  bourhood  of  Sogdiana/*  Having  incurred  thi 
«v%%«4v^  displeasure  of  his  master^  Mamgo^  with  his  fol- 
lowers, retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus^  and 
implored  the  protection  of  Sapor.  The  emperor 
of  China  daimed  the  fugitive,  and  alleged  the 
fights  of  sovereignty.  The  Persian  monarch 
pleaded  the  Idws  of  hospitality^  and  with  some 
difficulty  avoided  a  war,  by  the  promise"  that  he 
would  banish  Mamgo  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  West ;  a  punishment,  as  he  described  it,  not 
less  dreadful  than  death  itself  Armenia  was 
chosen  for  the  place  of  exile,  and  a  large  district 
was  assigned  to  the  Scjrthian  horde,  on  which 
they  might  feed  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  re- 
move their  encampment  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, according  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  They  were  employed  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  Tiridates  ;  but  their  leader,  after  weighing  the 
obligations  and  injuries  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Persian  monarch,  resolved  to  abandon 
his  party.  The  Armenian  prince,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  merit  as  well  as  power  of 
Mamgo,  treated  him  with  distinguished  respect; 
and  by  admitting  him  into  his  confidence,  ac- 

«  Vim<4W  the  flmt  tnperor  of  the  seventh  dynasty,  trho  then  r^ga* 
«d  in  China,  had  political  transactions  with  Fergana^  a  province  of 
Sogdiana,  and  is  said  to  have  received  a  Roman  embassy  (Histolre 
dea^Hwis,  torn,  i,  p.  86).  I4|  those  ages  the  Chinese  Icept  «  garrison 
at  Kashgar,  and  one  of  their  generals,  about  the  time  of  Trajan, 
maivbed  as  fiu*  as  the  Caspian  sea.  With  regard  to  the  intercourse 
between  China  and  the  western  countries,  a  curious  memoir  of  Mm- 
de  ISaignes  may  be  eonaulted,  in  &e  Acadamje  d«s  InicriptiooB,  toBb 
aczxii,  p.  355b  . 
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quiired  a  brave  and  faithful  servant,  who  contii*  chap. 
buted  very  effectually  to  his  restoration.**  " 

For  a  while,  fortune  appeared  to  favour  the  The  Per. 
enterprising  valour  of  Tiridates.  He  not  only^^^l^J^T 
expelled  the  enemies  of  his  family  and  country***^ 
from  the  whole  extent  of  Armenia,  but  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  revenge  he  carried  his  arms,  or 
at  least  his  incursions,  into  the  heart  of  Assyria. 
The  historian,  who  has  preserved  the  name  of 
Tiridates  from  oblivion,  celebrates  with  ade- 
greeof  national  enthusiasm,  his  personal  prowess; 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  eastern  romance,  de- 
scribes the  giants  and  the  elephants  that  fell-be-> 
neath  his  invincible  arm.  It  is  from  other  infer- 
mation  that  we  discover  the  distracted  stateof  the 
Persian  monarchy,  to  which  the  king  of  Armenia 
was  indebted  for  some  part  of  his  advantages. 
The  throne  was  disputed  by  the  ambition  of  con-^ 
tending  brothers ;  and  Hormuz,  after  exerting 
without  success^the  strength  of  his  own  party, 
had  recourse  to  the  dangerous  assistance  of  the 
barbarians  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea.*  The  civil  war  was,  however,  soon 
terminated,  either  by  a  victory,  or  by  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  Narses,  who  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  king  of  Persia,  directed  his  whole 

•  See  Hist.  Armen.  1. !!» c  81« 

*  Ipsos  Persas  ipsumque  regem  ascitis  Saccis«  et  ftnssis,  et  GeHi^ 
petit  frater  Ormies.  Panegyric  Vet.  ill,  1.  The  Saccie  were  a  natioa 
of  wandering  Scythians,  who  encamped  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  The  Gelli  were  the  inhabitants  of  Ghilao 
along  the  Caspian  sea,  and  who  so  long,  under  the  name  of  Dilemites^ 
Infested  the  Persian  monarchy.  See  d^Herbelot,  Biblioth^ue  Orient 
tate. 
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GHAP.  force  against  the*  foreign  enemy.  -  The  contest 
^^^    J^  then  became  too  unequal ;  nor  was  the  valour  of 
the  hero  able  to  withstand  the  power  of  the  mo- 
narch.    Tiridates,  a  second  time  expelled  from 
the  throne  of  Armenia,  once  more  took  refuge 
in  the  court  of  the  emperors.     Narses  soon  re- 
established his  authority  over  the  revolted  pro- 
vince ;  and  loudly  complaining  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Romans  to  rebels  and  fugitives^ 
aspired  to  the  conquest  of  the  East.** 
War  be-        Neither  prudence  nor  honour  could  permit  the 
p^wklns*  emperors  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the  Armenian 
]£mM^s     king,  and  it  was  resolved  to  exert  the  force  of 
A.  ©.  «96.  the  empire  in  the  Persian  war^   Diocletian,  with 
the  calm  dignity  which  he  constantly  assumed, 
fixed  his  own  station  in  the  city  of  Antioch,  from 
whence  he  prepared  and  directed  the  military 
operations.'     The  conduct  of  the  legions  was 
intrusted  to  the  intrepid  valour  of  Galerius,  who, 
for  that  important  purpose,  was  removed  from  the 
banks  of  the  Daniriiie  to  those  of  the  Euphrates. 
Defeat  of  The  armics  soon  encountered  each  other  in  the 
Gaienus.   p|gj^g  ^f  Mesopotamia,  and  two  battles  were 
fought  with  various  and  doubtful  success :  but 

the  third  engagement  was  of  a  more  decisive 

/ 

I  «  Moses  of  Chorene  takes  iiu  notice  uf  this  second  revolution, 

which  I  have  been  obliged  to  collect  from  a  passage  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (1.  xxiii,  5).  Lactantius  speaks  of  the  ambition  of  Narses, 
*'  Concitatus  domesticis  exemplis  avi  sui  Saporis  ad  occupandum 
*'  orientem  magnis  copiis  inhiabat.*'    De  Mort.  Per8ecut./c.  9. 

'  We  may  readily  believe)  that. Lactantius  ascribes'to  cowardice  the 

conduct  of  Diocletian.    Julian,  in  his  oration,  says,  that  he  remain- 

'    ed  with  «U  the  forces  of  the  empire ;  a  very  hyperbolical  expression* 
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nature^  tod  the  Roman'  ariiiy  received  a  total  chap. 
overthrow,  which  is  attributed  to  the  rashness  of 
Galerius,  who,  with  an  inconsiderable  body  of 
troops,  attacked  the  innumerable  host  of  the  Per- 
sians.' But  the  consideration  of  the  country  that 
was  l^escene  of  action,  may  suggest  another  rea- 
son fof.his  defeat.  The  same  ground  on  Which 
Galerius  was  vanquished,  had  been  rendered 
memorable  by  the  death  of  Crassus^  and  the 
slaughter  of  ten  legions.  It  was  a  plain  of  more 
than  sixty  miles.  Which  extended  from  the  hills 
of  Carrhos  to  the  Euphrates  ;  a  smooth  and  bar^ 
ren  surface  of  sandy  desert^  without  a  hillock, 
without  a  tree,  and  without  a  spring  of  fresh 
water.*  The  steady  infantry  of  the  Romans,  faint- 
ing' with  heat  and  thirst,  could  neither  hope  for 
victory  if  they  preserved  their  ranks,  nor  break 
their  ranks  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
most  imminent  danger.  In  this  situation  they 
were  gradually  encompassed  by  the  superior  num* 
bers,  harassed  by  the  rapid  evolutions,  anfidestroy-^ 
ed  by  the  arrows  of  the  barbarian  cavalry.  The 
king  of  Armenia  had  signalized  his  valour  in  the 
battle,  and  acquired  personal  glory  by  the  public 
misfortune.  He  was  pursued  as  far  as  the  Eu* 
phrates ;  his  horse  was  wounded,  and  it  appeared 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  victorious  enemy* 

•  Our  five  abbreviators,  Eutropius,  Festus,  the  two  Victors,  and 
Orosius,  all  relate  the  last  and  great  battle ;  but  Orosius  is  tjie  only 
one  who  speaks  of  the  two  former. 

*■  The  nature  of  the  country  is  6nely  described  by  Plutarch,  in  th« 
life  of  Crassus ;  and  by  Xeoophon,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Anaba»iSf 

VOL.   II.  i 
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C]9AP.  In  this  eiLtremity  Tiridates  embraced  the  only 

^^^^^  refuge  which  he  snw  before  him:  be  disanounted 

and  plupged  into  the  stream.    His  armour  was 
heavy,  the  river  very  deep»  and  at  those  parts  at 
least}  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;""  yet  such  was  his 
strefigth  and  dexterity,  that  he  reached  in  safety 
t^e  opppsifce  bank.^   With  regard  to  the  Roman 
general)  we  are  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  escape;  but  when  he  returned  to  Antioch, 
Hi»  recep-  Diocktian  received  him,  not  with  the  tendamess 
ocietian.    of  9.  friepd  aud  coUeague,  but  with  the  indigna- 
tion of  an  pfiended  sovereign.     The  haug^iest 
of  men,,  clothed  in  his  purple,  but  humbled  by 
the  sense  of  his  fault  and  misfortune,  was  oblig** 
ed  to  follow  the  eiupercff's  chariot  above  a  mile 
on  foot,  and  to  e:?(bibit  before  the  whole  court 
the  spectacle  of  his  disgrace/ 
Second          A^  s^n  1^^  Diocletian  had  indulged  his  private 
ofG^*^"  rfspntment,  and  asserted  the  majesty  of  supreme 
rius,  ^^^  pow^\  be  yielded  to  the  submissive  entreaties  of 
the  Cae^,  and  permitted  him  to  retrieve  his  own 

honour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Roman  aiins.    In 

■t 

the  room  of  the  unwarlike  troops  of  Asia,  which 
had  most  probably  served  in  the  first  expedition, 
a  secgnd  army  was  drawn  from  the  veterans  and 
new  levies  of  the  Illyrian  frontier,  and  a  consi- 

"  See  Foster^s  Dissertation  in  the  second  volume  of  the  translation 
of  the  Anabasis  by  Spelman  ;  which  I  will  venture  to  recommend  &» 
one  of  the  best  versions  extant* 

«  Hist.  Armen.  I.  ii,  c,  76.  I  have  transferred  this  exploit  of  Tiri* 
date«  from  an  imaginary  defeat  to  the  real  one  of  Galerius. 

f  Arnmian.  Marcellin.  I.  xiv.  The  mile,  In  the  hands  of  Eutro- 
plus  (ix,  ^4),  of  Festus  (c.  25),  and  of  Orosiiw  (vii,  25),  easily  in- 
creased to  several  miles; 


A.  ».  297. 
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derable  'body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries  wiere  taken  chaf* 
into  the  imperial  pay/  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  ^^^ 
armyof  twentj-'five  thousand  tnen^  Galerius  again 
passed  the  Euphrates ;  but»  instead  of  expoaing" 
his  legions  in  the  open  plains  of  Me8opetanija» 
he  advanced  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia^ 
where  he  found  the  inhabitants  devoted  to  his 
cause,  and  the  country  as  favourable  to  the  ope* 
rations  of  infantry,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
motions  of  cavalry.*  Adversity  had  confirmed  h»«v»«^» 
the  Roman  discipline,  while  the  barbarians^ 
elated  by  success,  were  become  so  negligent  and 
remiss,  tlj^it  in  the  moment  when  they  least  exr 
pccted  it,  they  were  surprised  by  the  active  con- 
duct of  Galerius,  who,  attended  only  by  two 
horsemen,  had  with  his  own  eyes  secretly  exa- 
mined the  state  and  position  of  their  camp,  A 
surprise,  especially  in  the  night-time,  was  for  the 
most  part  fatal  to  a  Persian  army.  *^  Their 
•*  horses  were  tied,  and  generally  shackled,  to 
**  prevent  their  running  away ;  and  if  an  alarm 
^  happened,  a  Persian  had  his  housing  to  fix, 
"  his  horse  to  bridle,  and  his  corslet  to  put  oo, 
**  before  he  could  mount.'*'^  On  thij»  occasion, 
the  impetuous  attack  of  Galeriu$  spread  disorder 
and  dismay  over  the  camp  of  the  barbarians*  A 
Blight  resistance  was  followed  by  a.  dreadful  car- 

*  Aurelii^s  Victor.    Jorfkandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  21* 

•  Aurelius  Victor  says,  ««  Per*  Armenlam  in  hostes  oootendit,  que 
•«  ferme  apla,  seu  facilior  vincendi  vi^  est.**  He  followed  the  conduct 
•f  Trajaq,  and  th^  idea  of  Julius  Csfar. 

**  Xenophoa*ft  AnOmnH  I  i\U  Fpi  IM  W^rt  t)ie  Vetmm  WffHtf 
encamped  sixty  stadia  from  the  enemy. 

h  9 
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CHAP.  ^^^  >  ^^^9  in  the  general  confusion,  the  wounded 
^^^^*    monarch  (for  Narses  commanded  his  armies  in 
^**^a^^v  pgj^^jj^  g^  towards  the  deserts  of  Media.     His 
sumptuous  tents,  and  those  of  his  satraps,  afford- 
ed an  immense  booty  to  the  conqueror ;  and  an 
incident  is  mentioned,  which  proves  the  rustic 
but  martial  ignorance  of  the  legions,  in  the  ele- 
gant superfluities  of  life.     A  bag  of  shining  lea- 
ther, filled  with  pearls,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  soldier;  he  carefully, preserved  the  bag, 
but  he  threw  away  its  contents,  judging  that 
whatever  was  of  no  use  could  not  possibly  be  of 
indbeha-  any  value.*"    The  principal  loss  of  Narses  was 
his "07^1    ^^  ^  much  more  affecting  nature.    Several  of  his 
captives,    wives,'  his  sisters,  and  childrjsn,  who  had  attended 
the  army,  were  macle  captives  in  the  cjefeat*    But 
though  the  character  of  Galerius  had  in  general 
very  little  affinity  with  that  of  Alexander,  he 
imitated,  after  his  victory,  the  aniiable  behaviour 
of  the  Macedonian  towards  the  family  of  Darius. 
The  wives  and  children  of  Narses  were  protect- 
ed from  violence  and  rapine,  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect and  tenderness,  that  was  due  from, a  ge- 
nerous enemy,  to  their  age,  their  sex,  and  their 
royal  dignity  ."*  . 
Negocia-        While  ^  the  East  anxiously  expected  the  ded- 
peiwe.^^     sion  of  this  great  contest,  the  emperor  Diocletian, 

«  The  story  is  told  by  Axninianus»  !•  zxii.  Instead  of  saccum  some 
read  •cutuvu 

^  The  Persians  confessed  th^  Roman  superiority  in  morals  as  well 
as  in  arms.  Eutrop.  iz,  24.  But  this  respect  and  gratitude  Qf  enej 
vies  is  Tery  seldom  to  be  found  in  tlieijr  own  accounts* 
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liaving  assembled  in  Syria  a  strong  army  of  ob-  chap. 
serration,  displayed  from  a  distance  the  resources    ^^"' 


««•<%*%«%%« 


of,  the  Roman  power,  and  reserved  himself  for 
any  future  emergency  of  the  war.  On  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  victory,  he  condescended  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  frontier,  with  a  view  of  mo- 
derating^  by  his  presence  and  counsels,  the  pride 
of  Galerius.  The  interview  of  the  Roman  princes 
at  Nisibis  was  accompanied  with  every  expression 
of  respect  on  one  side,  and  of  esteem  on  the 
other.  It  was  in  that  city  they  soon  after- 
wards gave  audience  to  the  ambassador  pf  the 
great  king.*  The  power,  or  at  least  the  spirit 
of  Narses,  had  been  broken  by  his  last  defeat ;  , 
and  he  considered  an  immediate  peace  as  the  only 
means  that  could  stop  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms.  He  dispatched  Apharban,  a  servant  who 
possessed  his  favour  and  confidence,  with  a  com*^ 
mission  to  negociate  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  receive 
whatever  conditions  the  copqueror  should  im- 
pose. Apharban  opened  the  conference  by  ex- speech  of 
pressing  his  master's  gratitude  for  the  generous **>«p«"^*» 
treatment  of  his  familv,  and  by  soliciting  the  li-d^r, 
berty  of  those  illustrious  captives,  He  celebrated 
the  valour  of  Galerius,  without  degrading  the  re* 
putation  of  Narses,  and  thought  it  no  dishonour 
to  confess  the  superiority  of  the  victorious  Ca&sar, 
over  a  monarch  who  h^  ^urpa^sed  in  glory  all  the 

*  The  account  of  the  negociation  is  taken  from  the  fragments  of 
Peter  the  patrician,  in  the  Kxcerpta  Legationum,  published  in  the  By- 
zantine Collection.  Peter  lived  under  Justinian  ;  but  it  is  very  eTi* 
(lent,  by  the  nature  of  his  materials,  that  they  are  drawn  from  ti\Q 
post  authentic  ^d  respectable  writers. 

fc3 
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CHAP,  {iriiices  of  his  race.  Ndtwithstanding  the  ju&tic« 
^^^^^^'^^  of  the  Persian  cause,  he  was  empowered  to  subiiut 
the  present  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  em- 
perors themselves  i  convinced  as  he  was,  that^  in 
the  midst  of  prosperity,  they  wouldnotbeunmind- 
fttl  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Apharban  con- 
cluded his  discourse  in  the  style  of  eastern  alle^ 
g;oiy,  by  observing  that  the  Roman  ^nd  Persian 
monarchies  were  the  two  eyes  of  the  worlds 
which  would  remain  imperfect  ^nd  mutilated  if 
either  of  them  should  be  put  out. 
Aiww«rof  u  li  ^eii  becomes  the  Persians,**  replied  Ga* 
lerius,  with  a  tr^isport  of  ftiry  which  seemed  to 
convulse  his  whole  frame,  **  it  well  becomes  the 
«  Persians  to  expatiate  on  the  vicissitudes  of  for^ 
**  tune,  and  calmly  to  read  us  lectures  on  the 
^  virtues  of  moderation*  Let  them  remember 
**  their  own  moderatioh  towards  the  unhappy 
**  Valerian*  They  vanquished  him  by  frauds  they 
**  treated  him  with  indignity.  They  detained 
"  him  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life  in  shame-^ 
•*  ftil  captivity,  and  after  his  deatii  they  exposed 
"  his  body  to  perpetual  ignominy."  Softenings 
hoWi^ver,  his  tone,  Galerius  insinuated  to  the.  am-^ 
bass^dor,  that  it  had  never  been  the  practice  of 
the  Romans  to  trample  ott  a  prostrate  enemy  j 
<and  that^  on  this  occasion,  they  should  consult 
thekr  own  dignity  rather  than  the  Persian  merit* 
He  dismissed  Apharbdn  with  a  hope,  that  Narses 
Would  soon  be  informed  on  what  conditions  he 
might  obtain^  from,  the  clemency  of  the  empe^ 
t6n^,  a  lasting  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  his 
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wivtBWBd  tMbirea.    In  this  cooference  we  m^y  chap. 
discorer  tk^  fierce  passioM  of  Gaterhis,  as  well  as   ^"'' 


bis  deference  to  the  superior  wisdom  and  atitho- 
rity  of  IMocIetian.  The  ambition  of  the  former 
grasped  at  the  conquest  of  the  East,  and  had  pro- 
posed  to  reduce  Persia  intothe  state  of  a  province. 
The  prudence  of  the  latter,  who  adhered  to  theModera. 
moderate  policy  of  Augustus  and  the  Antonines,*i^^^.  '^ 
embraced  the  favourable  opportunity  of  termi- 
nating a  successful  war  by  an  honourable  and 
advantageous  peace/ 

In  pursuance  of  their  promise,  the  eiiiperorscondttdoii, 
soon  afterwards  appointed  Sicorius  Probus,  one 
of  their  secretaries,  to  acquaint  the  Persian  court 
with  their  final  resolution.  As  the  minister  of 
peftce,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  po- 
liteness and  friendship ;  but  undertbe  pretence  of 
allowing  him  the  necessary  repose  after  so  long 
a  journey,  the  audience  of  Probus  was  deferred 
from  day  to  day ;  and  he  attended  the  slow  mo- 
tions of  the  king,  till  at  length  he  was  admitted 
to  bis  pre^nce,  near  the  river  Asprudus  in  Media. 
The  secret  motive  of  Narses,  in  this  delay,  had 
been  to  collect  such  a  military  force  as  might 
enable  him^  though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace, 
to  negoctate  with  the  greater  weight  and  dignity. 
Three  persons  onlyassisted  at  this  important  con- 
ference, the  minister  Apharban,  the  prefect  of 
the  guards,  and  an  officer  who  had  commanded 

'  Adeo  Victor  (89ys  Aurefiu^  nt  ni  Valerius,  cnjas  nutu  omnia 
gefitlMDitur,  abntnsset,  Romtoi  fasces  in  provinciaTn  novum  fWrentiir. 
TflitHKi  pmm  ferrArom  t*mcn  ttabw  utfltoir  <piaesfta. 

1.   * 
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CHAP.,  on  the  Armenian  frontier*^    The  first  conditidii 
xiii 
^,^^^^^^  proposed  by  the  ambassador,  is  not  at  present  of 

a  very  intelligible  nature;  that  the  city  of  Nisibis 
might  be  established  for  the  place  of  mutual  ex- 
change,  or,  ^s.w^  should  formerly  have  termed 
it,  for  the  staple  of  trade  between  the  two  em- 
pires.    There  is  ho  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
intention  of  the  Rpman  princes  to  improve  their 
revenue  by  some  restraints  upon  commerce ;  but 
9s  Nisibis  was  situated  wuthin  their  own  domi-* 
nions,  and  as  they  were  masters  both  of  the  im-* 
ports  and  exports,  it  should  seem  that  such  re- 
straints were  the  objects  of  an  internal  law,  rather 
than  of  a  foreign  treaty.     To  .render  them  Qiore 
effectual,  some  stipulations  were  probably  re- 
quired on  the  side  of  the  king  of  Persia,  which 
appeared  so  very  repugnant  either  to  his  interest 
or  to  his  dignity,  that  Narses  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  subscribe  them,     As  this  was  the  only 
article  to  which  he  refused  his  consent,  it  was 
no  longer  insisted  on ;  and  the  emperors  either 
suffered  the  trade  to  flow  in  its  natural  channels, 
or  contented  themselves  with  such  restrictions, 
as  it  depended  on  their  own  authority  to  esta-. 
blish. 
and  articles     As  soou  as  this  difficulty  was  removed,  a  so- 
treaty.       Icmn  peace  was  concluded  and  ratified  between 
the  two  nations.     The  conditions  of  a  treaty,  so 
glorious  to  the  empire,  and  so  necessary  to  Persia, 

s  He  had  l^n  governor  of  Sumium  (Pet.  Patricius  in  Excerpt* 
X^egat.  p«  30).  This  province  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  Moses  of 
Chorene  (Geograph*  p.  360),  and  lay  to  the  east  ^T  mounts  Araratf 
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Siay  deserve  a  more  peculiar  attention,  as  the  chap, 
history  of  Rome  presents  very  few  transactions  of   ^^"' 
a  similar  nature ;  most  6f  her  wars  having  either 
bcfen  terminated  by  absolute  conquest,  or  waged 
against  barbarians  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters. 
I.  The  Aboras,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Xenophon,  The  Abo- 
the  Araxes,  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  Ji^the  li- 
the  two   monarchies.^     The  river,  which  rose"*^**' 
near  the  Tigris,  was  Increased,  a  few  miles  below  empires. 
Nisibis,  by  the  little  stream  of  the  Mygdonius, 
passed  under  the  walls  of  Singara,  and  fell  into 
the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  a  frontier  town» 
which,  by  the  care  of   Diocletian,   was   very 
strongly  fortified.*     Mesopotamia,  the  object  of 
so  many  wars,  was  ceded  to  the  empire ;  and 
the  Persians,  by  this  treaty,  renounced  all  pre- 
tensions to  that  great  provipce.     ii.  They  reiin- Cession  of 
quished  to  the  Romans  five  province  beyond  the^^nc^J*^ 
Tigris.^    Their  situation  formed  a  very  useful  y^  **** 
barrier,  and  their  natyral  strength  was  soon  im- 

^  By  axi  error  o£  the  geographer  Ptolemy ,  the  position  of  Singara 
is  removed  from  the  Aboras  to  the  Tigris,  which  may  have  produced 
the  mistake  of  Peter,  in  assigning  the  latter  river  for  the  boundary* 
Instead  of  the  former.  The  line  of  the  Roman  frontier  traversed, 
but  never  followed,  the  course  of  the  Tigris. 

'  Procopfus  de  Edificils,  1.  ii,  c.  6. 

^  Three  of  the  provinces,  Zabdicene,  Arzanene,  and  Carduene,  are 
allowed  on  all  sides.  But  instead  of  the  other  two,  Peter  (in  Excerpt. 
Leg.  p.  30)  inserts  Rehimene  and  Sophene.  I  have  preferred  Arnml- 
anus  (1.  xxv,  7),  because  it  might  be  proved,  that  Sophene  was  never 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  either  before  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  or 
after  that  of  Jovian.  For  want  of  ^rrect  maps,  lilce  those  of  M« 
d'Anviile,  almost  all'  the  moderns,  with  Tillemont  and  Valesius  at 
their  head,  have  imagined,  that  it  was  In  respect  to  Persia,  and  not 
|o  Borne,  that  the  five  provinces  were  situate  beyond  the  Tigris. 
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"chap;  proved  by  art  ud  military  skill.  Four  of  tfaese^ 
^^^'  to  the  north  of  the  river,  were  districts  of  obscure 
fame  abd  inconsiderabld  extent ;  Intilme,  Zab- 
dicene,  Arzanene^  and  Moxoene:  but  on  the 
east  cf  the  Tigris^  the  empire  acquired  the  large 
and  mountainous  territory  of  Carduene,  the  an« 
cient  seat  of  the  Carduchians,^  who  preserved  for 
many  ages  their  manly  freedom  in  the  heart  ot 
the  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The  ten  thou-* 
sand  Gre^s  traversed  their  country,  after  a  pain« 
ful  march,  or  rather  engagement,  of  seven  days; 
and  it  is  confessed  by  their  leader,  in  his  incom* 
parable  relation  (j£  the  retreat,  that  they  suffered 
more  from  the  arrows  of  the  Carduchians,  than 
from  the  power  of  the  great  king.^  Their 
posterity,  the  Curds^  with  very  little  alteration 
either  of  name  or  manners,  acknowledged  the 
y  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Turkish  sultan,     iii. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  Tiridates^ 
the  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  and  that  the  rights  of  the 
imperial  supremacy  were  fully  asserted  and  se- 
cured. The  limits  of  Armenia  were  extended  as 
far  as  the  fortress  of  Sintba  in  Media,  and  this 
increase  of  dominion  was  not  so  much  an  act  of 
liberality  as  of  justice.  Of  the  provinces  already 
mentioned  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  four  first  had 
been  dismembered  by  the  Parthians  from  the 

*  Xcnophon'g  Anabasis,  l.  iv.  Their  boirs  were  three  cubits  im 
length,  their  arrows  two  ;  they  rolled  down  stones  that  were  each  a. 
wnggqn  load.  The  Greeks  found  a  great  many  vllli^ges  in  that  ruie 
•ountry. 


etown  of  Armenia  ;"•  and  when  the  Romans  ac-  chaf* 
quired  the  possession  of  them^  they  stipulated,  at  ^|"*^ 
the  expence  of  the  usurpers^  an  ample  compen- 
sation^  which  invested  their  ally  with  the  exten- 
sive and  fertile  country  of  Atropatenei  Its  prin* 
dpal  city^  in  the  same  situation  perhaps  as  the 
modem  Tauris,  was  frequently  honoured  with 
the  residence  of  Tiridates ;  and  as  it  sometimeit 
bore  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  he  imitated,  in  the 
buildings  and  fortifications,  the  splendid  capital 
of  the  Medes."  i  v.  The  country  of  Iberia  was  iberia. 
barren,  its  inhabitants  rude  and  savage.  Bat 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
they  separated  from  the  empire  barbarians  much 
fiercer  and  more  formidable  than  themselves. 
The  narrow  defiles  of  mount  Caucasus  were  in 
their  bands,  and  it  was  in  their  choice,  either  to 
adniit  or  to  exclude  the  wandering  tribes  of  Sar- 
matia,  whenever  a  rapacious  spirit  urged  them 
to  penetrate  into  the  richer  climes  of  the  south.* 
The  nomination  of  the  kings  of  Iberia,  which 
was  resigned  by  the  Persian  monarch  to  the  em- 
perors, contributed  to  the  strength  and  security 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia."^     The  East  en* 

™  According  to  Eutsvpius  (vi,  9»  as  the  t&xt  is  represented  by  tfte 
best  M8s.)«  the  city  of  Tigranocerta  was  in  Arzanene.  The  names  and 
situation  of  the  other  three  may  be  ftrintly  traced. 

■^  Compare  Herodotui,  L  i,  c.  d7»  with  Mooes  ChoroDOis.  Hist.  Ar« 
men.  1.  ii,  c'84,  and  the  map  of  Armenia  giTen  by  his  editors. 

*  Hiberi,  locorum  potentes*  Caspia  vi&  Sarmatam  in  Armenios  rap* 
tim  effundunt.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi,  35*  See  Strabon.  Geograph.  L  xi» 
p.  764. 

p  Peter  Patricias  (in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  30)  is  the  only  writer  wh« 
Mentions  the  Iberian  article  of  the  treaty. 
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CHAP,  joyed  a  profound  tranquillity  during  forty  years  j 
^"l*    and  the  treaty  between  the  rival  monarchies  was 
*  strictly  observed  till  the  death  of  Tiridatesi ;  when 
a  new  generation,  animated  with  different  views 
and  different  passions,  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  and  the  grandson  of  Narses 
undertook  a  long  and  memorable  war  against 
the  ^nces  of  the  house  of  Constantine. 
Vriumph       The  arduous  work  of  rescuing  the  distressed 
tfa^MdT'  ^'^pi'^  from  tyrants  and  barbarians  had  now  been 
Maximian,  completely  achieved  by  a  succession  of  Illyrian 
yiow.  20.'  peasants.  As  soon  as  Diocljetian  entered  into  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  celebrated  that 
memorable  era,  as  well  as  the  success  of  his 
arms,  by    the  pomp  of   a    Roman'  triumph.^ 
Maximian,  the  equal  partner  of  his  pdwer,  was 
his  only  companion  in  the  glory  of  that  day. 
The  two  Caesars  had  fought  and  conquered,  but 
the  merit  of  their  exploits  was  ascribed,  accord- 
ing to  the  rigour  of  ancient  maxims,  to  the  au- 
spicious influence  of  their  fathers, and  emperojrs/ 
The  triumph  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was 
less  magnificent,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Aurelian 
and  Probus,  but  it  was  dignified  by  several  cir- 
cumstances of  superior  fame  and  good  fortune. 
Africa  and  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  ajrid 
the  Nile,  furnished  their  respective  trophies  ;  but 
the  most  distingushed  ornament  was  of  a  more 

^  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Pagi  ad  annum.  Till  the  discovery  of  the  trea- 
tise De  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  it  was  not  certain  that  the  triumph 
and  the  Vincenalia  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

»  At  the  time  of  the  Vincenalia,  Galerius  seems  to  have  kept  W| 
lotion  on  the  Danube.    See  Lactant*  de  M,  F.  c*  38. 
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singular  nature,  a  Persian  victory  followed  by  an  chap. 
important  conquest.  The  representations  of  ri-  ™^* 
vers,  mountains,  and  provinces,  were  carried  be- 
fore the  imperial  car.  The  images  of  the  captive 
wives,  the  sisters,  and  the  children  of  the  great 
king,  afforded  a  new  and  grateful  spectacle  to 
the  vanity  of  the  people/  In  the  eyes  of  poste<« 
rity  this  triumph  is  remarkable,  by  a  distinction 
of  a  less  honourable  kind«  It  was  the  last  that 
Rome,  ever  beheld.  Soon  after  this  period,  the 
emperors  ceased  to  vanquish,  and  Rome  ceased 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

The  spot  on  which  Rome  was  founded,  had  Long  ab. 
been   consecrated   by  ancient  ceremonies   and^^^^^f* 
imaginary  miracles.     The  preseiwe  of  some  god/'^o'^*^"** 
or  the  memory  of  some  hero,  seemed  to  animate 
eveiy  part  of  the  city,  and  the  empire  of  the 
world  had  been  promised. to  the  capitoL^     The 
native  Romans  felt  and  confessed  the  power  of  . 
this  agreeable  illusion.      It  was  derived  from 
their  ancestors,  hhd  grown  up  with  their  earliest    ,    i    '  , 
habits  of  life,  and  was  'protected,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  opinion  of  political  utility.     The 
form  and  the  seat  of  government  were  intimately 
blended  together,  nor  was  it  esteemed  possible 
to  transport  the  one    without    dee^troying  the 


■  Eutroplus  (ix,  2t)  mentions  them  as  a  part  of  the  triumph  As 
theperiona  had  hcen  restored  to  Narses»  nothing  pioiw  than  their 
*mages  could  be  exhibited. 

*  Livy  gives  us  a  speech  of  Camillus  on  that  subject  <v,  51^5)^ 
fjall  of  eloquence  and  sensibility,  in  opposition  to  a  design  of  removing 
fke  scat  of  gpvernment  from  Home  to  the  neighbouring  gity  of  Veii^ 
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CHAP,  ©thcr/    But  the  sovereignty  of  the  capital  was 
^^    gradually  annihilated  in  the  extent  of  conquest ; 


the  provinces  rose  to  the  same  level,  and  the 
vanquished  nations  acquired  the  name  and  pp* 
vileges,  without  imbibing  the  partial  affections, 
of  Romws.  During  a  long  period,  however, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  constitution,  and  the 
influence  of  custom,  preserved  the  dignity  of 
Rome*  The  emperors,  though  perhaps  of  Afri* 
can  or  lUyrian  extraction,  respected  their  adopts 
ed  country,  as  the  seat  of  their  power,  and  the 
centre  of  their  extensive  dominions.  The  emer- 
gencies of  war  very  frequently  required  their 
presence  on  the  frontiers ;  but  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  were  the  first  Roman  princes  who 
fixed,  in  time  of  peace,  their  ordiiKUfy  residence 
in  the  provinces ;  and  theii*  conduct,  however  it 
"  might  be  suggested  by  private  ;raotives,  was  jus- 
tified by  very  specious  considerations  of  policy, 
Their  real-  The  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  West  was,  for 
MiUm,**  the  most  part>  established  at  Milan,  whose  situa-* 
tion,  at  the  fodt  ^f  the  Alps,  appeared  for 
more  convenient  than  that  of  Rome,  for  the 
important  purpose  of  watching  the  motions  of 
the  barbarians  of  Germanyt  Milan  soon  as« 
sumed  the  splendcmr  of  an  imperial  cif:y.  <  The 
houses  are    described  as    numerous  and  welU 


*  Jutftis  Cs!»r  was  reproached  with  the  intention  of  remorlng  the 
empire  to  Ilium  or  Alexandria.  See  Sueton.  in  Caesar,  c,  79.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ingenious  conjecture  of  Le  f  evre  and  Dacier,  the  third 
ede  of  the  third  book  of  Horace  was  intended  tp  divert  Augustus  from 
the  execution  ef  a  similar  design. 
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built;  tbe  oeiaiiners  of  the  peo{rie  as  polished  chap. 
and  liberal  A  circus^  a  theatre^  a  mint,  a  iMh_^"V 
lace,  baths,,  which  bore  the  name  of  their  founder 
Maximian ;  porticoes  adorned  with  statues^  and 
a  double  circumference  of  walls,  contributed  ta 
the  beauty  of  tfa«  new  capital ;  nor  did  it  seem 
oppressed  even  by  the  proximity  of  Rome** 
To  rival  the  majesty  of  Rome  was  the  ambition  and  Nic»> 
likewise  of  Diocletian,  who  employed  his  Iei-°**^ 
sure,  and  the  wealth  of  the  East,  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  Nicomedia,  a  city  placed  on  the 
verge  of  Europe  and  Asia,  almost  at  an  tequal 
distance  between  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates. 
By  the  taste  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  expence 
of  the  people,  Nicomedia  acquired,  In  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  a  degree  of  magnificence  which 
might  appear  to  have  required  the  labour  of 
ages,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alex- 
andria, and  Antioch,  in  extent  or  populousness.' 
The  life  of  Diocletian  and  Maxiihian  was  a  life 
of  action,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was^ 

»  See  Aureliufi  Victor,  who  likewise  mentions  the  buildings  erecte4 
ky  MajLimian  at  Carthage,  probably  during  the  Moorish  war.  We 
ihall  insert  some  venes  of  Ausonius  de  Clar.  Urb.  v. 

Bt  Mediolani  mlra  omni  x  copia  rerum  ; 

InniiinerK  cult^eque  domus ;  facunda  virorum  ^  ^ 

Ingenia*  et  mores  Isti,  turn  dupUce  muro 

Amplificata  loci  species ;  populique  Tolgptas 

Circus  ;  et  inclusi  moles  cuneata  Theatri 

Templa,  Palatinaeque  arces  opulensque  Moneta, 

Bt  Itegio  Bereuiei  celebri  sub  honore  lavacri. 

Cunctaque  mormoreis  ornata  Perystyla  signis ; 

Mcmiaque  in  valli  formam  circumdata  labro. 

Omnia  qu»  magnis  operum  vtlut  stmnla.  foimit 

KxceUunt ;  nee  junctce  premit  vicinia  Horns* 

'  Lactant.  dc  M.  P.  c  17.    Libaalus,  Orat.  viii,  p.  t03. 
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CHAP,  spent  in  camps^  or  in  their  long  and  frequent 
^^'*  inarches ;  but  whenever  the  public  business  al- 
lowed them  any  relaxation^  they  seem  to  have 
retired  with  pleasure  to  their  favourite  residences 
of  Nicomedia  and  Milan.  Till  Diocletian^  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  celebrated  his  Roman 
triumph,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  visited  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire. 
Even  on  that  memorable  occasion  his  stay  did 
not  exceed  two  months.  Disgusted  with  the 
licentious  familiarity  of  the  people,  he  quitted 
Rome  with  precipitation  thirteen  days  before  it 
was  expected  that  he  should  have  appeared  in 
the  senate,  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  con* 
sular  dignity.' 

The  dislike  expressed  by  Diocletian  towards 
S^mV*and  ^^^  ^^^  Romau  freedom,  wai  not  the  effect 
of  the  se-  of  momentary  caprice,  but  the  result  of  the  most 
artful  policy.  That  crafty  prince  had  framed  a 
new  system  of  imperial  government,  which  was 
afterwards  completed  by  the  family  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and  as  the  image  of  the  old  constitution  was 
religiously  preserved  in  the  senate,  he  resolved 
to  deprive  that  order  of  its  small  remains  of 
power  and  consideration.  We  may  recollect^ 
about  eight  years  before  the  elevation  of  Dio- 
cletian, the  transient  greatness,  and  the  ambi- 
tious hopes,  of  the  Roman  senate.  As  long  as 
that  enthusiasm  prevailed,  many  of  the  noblea 


*  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  17.  On  a  similar  occasion,  Axnmianus  men- 
tions the  dicadtas  plebis,  as  not  very  a^eeable  to  im  imperial  ear.  (Seo 
1.  xvi,  c  10-) 
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iiftprodently  displayed  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  chap. 
freedom ;  and  after  the  successors  of  Probus  had    ^^^^' 
withdrawn  their  countenance  from  the  repubucan 
party,  the  senators  were  unable  to  disguise  their 
impotent  resentment.  .  As  the  sovereign  of  Italy, 
Maximian  Was  intrusted  with. the  care  of  extin- 
guishing tiiis  troublesome,  rather  than  danger- 
ous, spirit,  and.  the  task  was  perfectly  suited  to 
his  cruel  temper/  The.  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  ^enate^  whom  Diocletian  always  affect- 
ed to  esteem,  were  inYolved,.by  his  colleague, 
in  the  accusation  of  imaginary. plots;  and  the 
possession  of  an  elegant  villa,  or  a  well-cultivated 
estate, . wa^  interpreted  as  a  convincing  evidence 
of  guilt.*     The.  camp  of  the  praetorians,  which' 
had  so  long  oppressed^  began  to  protect,  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome ;  and  as  those  haughty  troops  were 
conscious  of  the  decline  of  their  power,  they 
were  naturally  dispose^  to  unite  their  strength 
with  the  authority  of  the  senate.   By  the  prudent 
measures  of  Diojcletian, .  the   numbers  of  the 
praetorians  .were  insensibly  reduced,  their  privi- 
leges abolished^^  and  their  place  supplied  by  New  bodies 
two  faithful  lepons  of  Illyricum,  who,  ^i^derj^^^^^*^ 
the  new  titles  of  Jovians  and  Herculians,  were  Hcrcuiian^ 
appointed  to  perform  the  service  of  the  imperial 

*  Lactantiufl  mecuses  Maximian  of  destroying  fictis  criminationibus 
liimina  senaXiis ,  (De  M;  P«  c.  8).  Aurelias  Viiptor  4{>ea)»  very  doubt- 
fpUy  of  the  faith,  of  Piocletiaq  towards  his  friends. 

^  Truncats  vires  urbis,  immMuto  p'r^torlarum  cohortium  atqu^ 
in  armis  vulgi  nuroero.  Aurelius  Victor. '  L'actantius  attributes  (t 
Caterius  the'  prosecution  of  the  same  plan  (c.  36). 
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CHAP,  guards.''  But  tbe  masi  fstti^  tikon^  teeret^ 
^^^  Tfound,  wjiich  tbe  sienate  rec^tv^  fr<H»  1** 
bands  of  IMoctettan  and  Matxhniaii^  #as  inffieWd 
by"  ihe  ineyitable  dperation  of  tfador  sibseiteew 
As  long  as  the  emperorsf  redkkd  at  RoHvey  thai 
assembly  migbt  be  oppressed^  but  it  conM 
scarcely  be  liegiected.  Tbe'  snecieasoi's  of  Au^^ 
gustns  exetcised  tbe  poiret  of  dictatfa^  wh«t<» 
ever  laws  tbeir  wisdom  dr  caprice  ilii^t  sug^ 
gest ;  but  those  fows  it^re  iMifiid  by  tike  8ttiie«» 
tion  of  tbe  senate.  Tke  nodd:  of  and^t  fte^^ 
dom  was  preserved  in  its  ddibetfltievar  and  dtK 
Cirees ;  and  wise  princes^  tvbo  i^espectedl  tbe  pre* 
judices*  of  tbe  Roman  people,  Weie^  in  skntie 
toeasure^  obliged  to  sisslime  the  kttigieage  and 
behaviour  suitabk  to  the  general  and  fitst  tm^ 
gistrate  of  the  republic.  In  the  amiM  and  in 
the  provinces^  the/  dispdafed  the  dignil^  ef  mo» 
narchs ;  and  when  they  fixed  their'  resnienee  al 
^  distance  from  the  cajatal^  they  fofr  evet  laid 
aside  the  dissfimnlation  wbach  Atigultu»  had  re* 
eonnnended  to  his  strccessorsv  In  tbe  cixercise 
of  the  legislative  as  well  as  Hie  exeeiitke  powefi 
tl^  sovereign  advised  with  his  ministerei^  iOBtead 
of'  consulting  the  great  cooiicil  of  tbe  imtioik^ 
The  name  of  the  senate  was  nientiaired  with 
honour  till  the  last  period  of  the  empire;  the 

^  th^f  iret&  old  cotph  stAtidned  irf  fiiyrWifilfif ;  dAdi  afctio^^ttg  i4 
the  ancient  establi'shmeilt,  they  each  con^bti^  of"  ttt  thdiidtod  ik^ 
They  had  acquired  much  reputation  by  the  use  of  XheplumbaUBf  or 
dafts  loaded  with  lead.  Each  soldier  carried  £ve  ef  these,  which  he 
&rted  from  a  considerable  distance*  With  great  strength  004  deztd* 
rity^    See  VegetiuS|  i,  it. 


vttiiky  tef  its  m^ndbmrs  Wtti  stiii  flstterai  with  chap. 
koiKittihr  ^tinetiofis  ;^  but  the  fifiDMsmblj  which  ^^^ 
had  to  loo^  been  the  smrte,  and  do  loag  the 
imtmmbnu  ^  p6wigr  Wiis  resfiectfttll^f  9ttlE«red 
ib  dtk  krto  oblivion.  The  striate  erf'  Rome^ 
losiiig  alicdftn^ctioii  with  the  iinperid  coiAl  and 
the  slctuai  eodslitttlitiii,  was  left  a  venerable, 
but  uselesb^  mofitUttieAt  of  antiquity  oh  the  Ca- 
I^tcfline  MIL 

Wheir  %}m  Aotfiad  pritices  bad  lost  sight  of  the  chn  ma. 
sendte  md  df  ilmlP  afleidiit  eapital,  thef  easily  ^^^ 
totjgot  ttie^  driginr  aiid  fiature  of  Uieir legal  power. 
The  oi^il  offices  of  consul,  of  prodotisid^  of  cen- 
sor, ahd  of  tribune,  by  the  imion  of  which  it 
had  be^  fdrmed,   betrayed  to  (^  pei^le  its 
republics  ^xt^ractidii.   Those  modest  titles  were 
laid^^e'f  aiid  if  Ihey  stiH  distmguished  thek 
high  station  bjr  the  appellation  of  emperor,  or 
t^pem^o/",  thd*  word  was  UndereAood  in  anew 
and  moPe  dlgfiifi^  ^ek&e,  and  no  longi^  4teoted 
the  general  Of  the  Retnito  dnnies,  but  the  sove- 
reign of  the  Roman  w»rld.    The  name  of  em- imperial 
peroi-,  whi(^  Was  at  first  of  a  military  nature,  uSl*^*" 
was  associated  wiAi  ahother  of  a  uK^e  servile 
kind.    The  ef^thet  &l  dominUs^  or  lord,  in  its 
prhnitire  signification,  wcis  expressive,  not  of 
the  dnlhority  of  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  or 

<  S6«  aie  Thtotesteh  Cod^,  L  vi,  tit.  li,  with  t^aMjmfe  dnii* 


'  ile6  iiie  twemh  dissertation  in  Spanbeim'a  etcelTeat  wtnt.  As 
tfsu  Numlsmatutn.  Froth  medals,  inscriptiotfd,  and  liistorians,  he 
examliK^  etety  title  separately,  dud  tt^ces  it  from  Augiidtusr  to  tb* 
Qumient  of  its  disappearing. 
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CHAP,  of  a  commander  over  his  soldiers,  but  of  the 
despotic  power  of  a  master  over  his  domestic 
slaves/  Viewing  it  in  that  odious  light,  it  bad 
been  rejected  with  abhorrence  by  the  jfirst  Caesars. 
Their  resistance  insensibly  became  more  feeble» 
and  the  name  less  odious;  till  at  length  the 
style  of  our  lord  and.  emperor  wafe  not  only 
bestowed  by  flattery,  but  was  regul^ly  admitted 
into  the  laws  and  public  monuments.  Such 
lofty  epithets  were  sufficient  to  elate  aid  satisfy 
the.  most  excessive  vanity ;  and  if  the  woqe^sors 
of  Diocletian  still  declined  the  title,  pf  king*,  it 
seems  to  have  be^  .the  effect*  not  so  much  of 
their  moderation,  as  of  their  delicacy..  Wherever 
the  Latin  tongue  was  in  use  (andit  was  the  lan- 
guage of  government  throughput  the  empire), 
the  imperial  title,  as  it  was  pecujiflir  to  them- 
•selyes,  conveyed  a  more  respe€;t$ble  idea  than 
the  name  of  king,  which  they  must  have  shared 
with  an  hundred  barbajrian  chieftains ;  pr  which, 
at  the  best,  they  could  derive  only  from  Homulus 
or  from  Tarquip,  Byt  the  sentiments  of  the  East 
we^.  very  diffeI:e^t  frpm  those;  of  the  .W,est. 
FvQm  the  earliest  period  of  history,  the  sove- 
reigns of  Asia  had  bee^  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
•lang^^ige  by  the  title  .of,  bccsiletiSi  or  king ;  and 
,5inee  it  w:as  qonsicj^red  as  th^.  first  distinction 


'  rPrmy'Cin  Panegyr.  c..3,  5$,  .&q.)'spe4lM  of  dmifm  with  exe- 
cration»  as  synonymous  to  tyrant,  and  oj^osite  to  prince. .  And  tlie 
.same  Pliny  xiegul^rly  gives  that  title  (in  the  tenth  bopk  of  the  epis- 
tles) to  his  friend  rather  than  master,  the  virtuous  Trajap.  This 
.strange^  pontradiction  puzzles  the  commentators,  who  think,  and  tl^e 
translators,  who  can  write.    . 
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'among  inen,  it  wds  soon  employed  by  the  servile  chap. 
provincials  of  the  East,  in  their  humble  addresses  ^  ^"'* 


♦^•wvvw** 


to  the  Roman  throne.*  Even  the  attributes,  or 
at  least  the  titles,  of  the  divinity  were  usurped 
by  Diocletian  and  Maximimi,  who  transmitted 
them  to  a  succession  of  christian  emperors.^ 
Such  extravagant  compliments,  however,  soon 
lose  their  impiety  by  losing  theiruneaning ;  and 
when  the  ear  is  once  accustomed  to  the  sound, 
they  are  heard  with  indifference,  as  vague,  thougb 
excessive,  professions  of  respect. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Diocle-  Diocietiui 
tian,  the  Roman  princes,  conversing  in  a  familiar  ^*"^^ 
manner  among  their  fellow-citizens,  were  saluted  **«™»  *"<* 

1         .  1      I  ^1  11  < ;  introduces, 

only  With  the  same  respect  that  was  usually  paid  thePeni«n 
to  senators  and  magistrates.  Their  principal  SIT"^ 
distmction  was  the  imperial  or  military* rpb^  of 
purple;  whilst  the  senatorial  garment  was  marked 
by  a  broad,  and  the  equestrian  by  a  njarrow, 
band  Or  stripe  of  the  same  honourable  colour. 
The  pride,  or  rather  the  policy,  of  Diocletian,  en- 
gaged that  artful  prince  to  introduce  the  stately 
magnificence  of  the  court  pf  Persia.^  He  ven- 
tured to  assume  the  diadem,  an  ornament  de- 
tested by  the  Romans  as  the  odious  ensign  of  roy- 
alty, anc}  the  use  of  which  h^d  been  considered 

>  Synesius  de  Regi^o,  Edit.  jPetay.  p*  15.  I  am  Indebted  for  this 
quotation  to  the  Abb^  de  la  Bleterie. 

'  See  Vendale  de  Consecratione,  p.  354,  &c.  It  was  customary 
for  the  emperors  to  mention  (in  the  preamble  of  laws)  their  nwne^f 
*ocred  majesty,  divine  oradet,  ^c.  According  to  Tillemont,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  complains  mpst  bitterly  of  the  profanation,  esj^c^ally 
when  it  was  practised  by  an  Arian  emperor. 

'  See  Spanheim  de  Usy  Numismat  Dissertat.  xU* 
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€  HAP.  as  the  mo9t  desperate  act  of  the  madness  ctf 
"^'    Caligula.    It  was  no  more  than  a  broad  wkit^ 
fillet  set  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the  empe* 
ror's  head.    The  suiiiptuous  robes  of  Diocletian 
and  his  suocessors  were  of  dlk  and  gold ;  and  it 
is  remarked  with  indignation,  that  e^^in  their 
fihoes  were  studded  with  t^e  most  precious  gems. 
The  access  to  their  sacred  person  was  every  day 
rendered  more  difficult,  by  the  Institution  of 
new  forms  and  ceremonies.    The  avenues  of  the 
palace  were  strictly  guardedby  tihe  rarious^Aob^^, 
as  they  began  to  be  called,  of  domestic  officers. 
The  interior  apartments  were  intrusted  to  the 
jealous  vigilance  of  the  eunuchs ;  the  increase 
of  whose  numbers  and  influence  was  the  most 
infallible  symptom  of  the  progress  of  despotism. 
When  a  subject  was  at  length  admitted  to  the 
imperial  presence;  he  was  obliged,  whatever 
might  be  bis  rank,   to  fall  prostrate  on   the 
ground,  and  to  adore,  according  to  the  eastern 
fashion,  the  divinity  of  his  lord  and  master."" 
Diocletian  was  a  man  of  sense,  who,  in  the  course 
of  private  as  well  as  public  life,  had  formed  a 
just  estimate  both  of  himself  and  of  mankind ; 
inor  is  it  easy  to  conceive,  that  in  substituting 
the  manners  of  Persia  to  those  of  Rome,  he 
was  seriously  actuated  by  so  mean  a  principle  as 
that  of  vanity.     He  flattered  himself,  that  an 
ostentation  of  splendour  and  luxury  would  sub- 
due the  imagination  of  the  multitude ;  that  the 

*  Aurelius  Victor.     Eutropius,  ix,  26.     It  appears  by  the4)anegy. 
^    ristB,  that  the  Romans  were  soon  reconciled  to  the  name  and  cere- 
mony  of  adoration. 
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i]|<mar<^w^uld  be  less  exposed  to  the  nub  lieefice  ohap. 

Xllf 

of  tht  people  and  the  soldiers,  as  his  person  was^^^    ' 


seckided  from  the  public  view;  and  that  habits  of 
submission  would  insensibiy  be  productive  ofaetk^ 
timent«  of  veneration.  Like  the  modestf  adSacted 
hy  Augustus,  the  state  maintained  by  Diodetian 
was  a  theatricfti  representation ;  but  it  tmist  be 
confessed,  that  of  the  two  cpmedies,  the  former 
was  of  a  much  more  liberal  and  manlj  character 
than  the  latter.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  one  to 
disguise,  and  the  object  of  the  other  to  displaf, 
the  unbounded  power  which  the  emp^ers  pos* 
sessed  over  the  Roman  w^rld. 

Ostentation  was  the  fir^  prineiple  of  the  new  New  form 
aysteni  instituted  by  Diocletian.  The  second  was  gfr^on^^^ 
division.    He  divided  the  ^mpir?,  the  provinces,  ^^°^.^"- 
and  every  branch  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  two  cae. 
administration.  He  multiplied  the  wheels  of  the'*'* 
machine  of  government,  and  r^idered  its  ope« 
rations  lesar  rapid  but  more  secure.     Whatever 
advantages  and  whatever  defects  might  attend 
these  innovations,  they  must  be  ascribed  in  a  very 
great  degree  to  the  first  inventor;  but  as  the  new 
frame  of  policy  was  ^adually  improved  and 
completed  by  succeeding  princes,  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  delay  the  consideration  of  it  till 
the  season  of  its  full  maturity  and  perfection.^ 
Reserving,  therefore,  for  the  reign  of  Constan- 

'  The  iniiovatioB«  introduced  by  Diocletian  are  chiefly  deduced, 
1st,  from  some  very  strong  passages  in  Lactantius  ;  and,  2dly,  from 
the  new  and  various  offices  which,  in  the  Theodosian  code,  appear 
*^rea^  estaUUted  in  tlie  li^iiniQg  of  the  reign  of  Constantine* 
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^xn^'  *"^^  a  more  exact  picture  of  the  new  empire^  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  describing  the  prin«* 
eipal  and  decisive  outline,  as  it  was  traced  by  the 
hand  of  DiocletiaUi  He  had  associated  three 
colleagues  in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power; 
and  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  abilities  of  a 
single  man  were  inadequate  to  the  public  defence, 
he  considered  the  joint  administration  of  four 
princes,  not  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  constitution.  It  was  his 
intention,  that  the  two  elder  princes  should  be 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  the 
title  ofAugtisti;  that,  a&aflfection  or  esteem  might 
direct  their  choice,  they  should  regularly  call  to 
jUieir  assistance  two  subordinate  colleagues;  and 
that  the  desars,  risihg  in  their  turn  to  the  first 
r^nk,  should  supply  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  emperors.  The  empire  was  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  East  and  Italy  were  the  most  ho- 
nourable, the  Danube  and  the  Hhine  the  most 
laborious  stations.  The  former  claimed  the 
presence  of  the  Augicsti,  the  latter  were  intrusted 
to  the  administration  of  theC^i^ar^.  The  strength 
of  the  legions  iwas  in  the  hands  of  the  four  part- 
ners of  sovereignty ;  and  the  despair  of  succes- 
sively vanquishing  !bur  formidable  rivals  might 
intimidate  the  ambition  qf  an  aspiring  general 
In  their  civil  government,  the  empierors.  were 
supposed  to  exercise  the  undivided  power  of  the 
i)ionarch,  and  their  edicts,  inscribed  with  their 
joint  names,  were  received  in  all  the  provinces, 
as  promulgated  by  their  mutual  councils  and 
anthority.     Notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
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the.political  union  df  tlie  Roman  world  was  gra*  chap. 
dually  dissolved,  and  a  principle  of  divbion  was    ^'^* 
introduced,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
occasiolied  tb^  perpetual  separation  of  the  eastern 
and  western  empires. 

The  system  of  Diocletian  was  accompanied  increm  of 
with  another  very  material  disadvantage,  which  ^ 
cannot  even  at  present  be  totally  overlooked ;  a 
more  expensive  establishment,  and  consequently 
an  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
people.  Instead  of  a  modest  family  of  slaves 
and  freedmen,  such  as  had  contented  the  simple 
greatness  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  three  or  four 
magnificent  courtswere  established,  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  as  many  Roman  kingi 
contended  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Persian 
monarch,  for  the  vain  superiority  of  pomp  and 
luxury.  The  number  of  ministers,  of  magistrates, 
of  officers,  and  of  servants,  who  filled  the  difierent 
departments  pf  the  state,  was  multiplied  beyond 
the  example  of  former  times ;  and  (if  we  may 
borrow  the  warm  expression  of  a  contemporary) 
"  when  the  proportion  of  those  who  received, 
**  exceeded  the  proportion  of  those  who  con- 
"  tributed,  the  provinces  were  oppressed  by  the 
^  weight  of  tributes."™  From  this  period  to 
the  extinction  of  the  empire,  it  would  be  easy  to 
deduce  an  uninterrupted  series  of  clamours  and 
complaints.  According  to  his  religion  and  situ- 
ation, each  writer  chooses  either  Diocletian,  or 
Constantine,  or  Valens,  or  Theodosius,  for  the 

■  Lactanu  de  M.  P.  c  7. 


Xlil. 
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CHAP,  ol^t  of  Us  inrecttTes;  but  tbejr  unuimoMtiy 
agree  in  representmg  tiue  Imrilep  ef  the  p^Mie 
impofiitioafi^  and  partioiiarljr  the  kud-tax  and 
capitiition,  as  the  i^toferabif  and  increasing 
grievance  of  their  own  times.  From  such  a  con* 
ounrence,  an  impartial  historian,  who  is  obliged 
to  extract  truth  from  satire,  as  well  as  from  pa^ 
negyric,  will  be  inclined  to  divide  the  blame 
aiiiong  the  princes  whom  they  accuse,  and  to 
ascribe  their  exactions  much  less  to  their  persmial 
vices,  than  to  the  uniform  system  of  their  admi- 
nistration.  The  emperor  Diocletian  was  indeed 
tiie  auth<Mr  of  that  system;  but  during  his  reiga^ 
the  growing  evil  was  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  modesty  and  discretion ;  and  he  deserves  Hke 
Fepro&ch  of  estabtishiog  pernicious  precedents, 
rather  than  of  exercising  actual  oppression.'  It 
may  be  added,  that  his  revenues  were  managed 
with  prudent  economy ;  and  that  after  all  the 
current  expences  were  discharged,  there  stiil  re- 
n;>ained  in  the  imperial  treasury  an  ample  provU 
sion  either  for  judicious  libm-ality  or  for  any 
emergency  of  the  state. 
Abdication  '  It  was  in  thp  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign  that 
Saifand*  Dioclctian  executed  his  memorable  resolution  of 
Mazimian.  abdicating  the  empire ;  an  acticm  more  najbar^ly 
to  have  been  expected  ftom  the  elder  or  the 
younger  Antoninus,  than-from  a  prince  who  had 
never  practised  the  lessons  of  philosophy  either 
in  the  attainment  or  in  the  use  of  supreme  power; 

*  Indicta  lex  nova  qus  sane  illorum  temporum  modesti&  tolerabiliSy 
In  perniciem  processit.    Auvel.  Vic^r^  ysrho  hm  treatecT  the  character  ' 
•f  ]diocletian  with  good  seose,  though  in  bad  Latin* 
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Biodetiaii  aoBfomd  the  glosy  of  giring  to  the  QiiAr# 
world  ike  first  exampie  of  a  xevgMikm,^  wfaidi   ^"^ 
luis  not  been  very  fiequentlf  i|nitaibed  by  sucicwd- 
ittg  flMMiarGJifi.    Tfae  paraHd  nf  Charles  tjbe  Mtih  i^ewin. 
howeva*,  wit  naturiUj  offer  itielf  to  our  mind*  o^^^ the 
not  only  Bmce  the  eloquence  of  a  modem  hbto-^^^ 
riaii  has  rendered  tliai  najne  so  fanuliar  to  aa 
£ngtifih  reader,  Init  from  the  very  striking  reeem* 
blancp  between  the  characters  of  the  two  empe^ 
rors,  whos^  pdlidcal  sbilides  were  superior  to 
their  military  genius,  and  whose  specious  virtues 
were  much  iess^he  effect  of  nature  ttzn  of  art. 
The  abdiciition  of  Charles  appears  to  have  been 
hastened  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  and  the 
disappoiMment  of  his  £stvourite  schemes  urged 
him  to  relinquish  a  power  which  he  found  iah 
adequate  to  his  ambition.     Bui  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  had  flowed  with  a  tide  of  unioterr 
rupted  success ;  nor  was  it  till  afiker  he  had  vsuXf 
quisfaed  ail  his  enemies,  and  accomplished  all  his 
designs,  that  he  sjsems  to  have  entertained  any 
serious  thoughts  of  resigqiog  the  empire.  Neither  ^ 
Chaiies  nor  Diocletian  were  arrived  at  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life;  since  the  one  was  only 
fifty^ive,  ^d  die  other  was  no  more  /dmn  fifty^ 
nine  y^eats  of  age;  but  the  active  life  of  those 
princes,  their  wars  and  joumies,  the  earss  of 
royalty,  and  their  application  /to  business,  had 


*  Solus  omnium,  post  cooditum  Romanum  imper£um«  qui  tin  taxito 
£astigio  sponte  ad  privats  vitae  statum  dvilltattm^ue  rem^aret.  £u« 
trop.  ix,  28.  ' 
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.  CHAP.^  already  impaired  theii;  constitution,  and  brought 

^"^*  on  the  infirmities  of  a  premature  old  age.*^ 
A.  A.  904?  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  a  very  cold 
J^^J^"  and  rainy  winter,  Diocletian  left  Italy  soon  after 
DiodeUan.  ^jje  ceremony  of  his  triumph,  and  began  his 
progress  towards  the  East  round  the  circuit  of 
the  lUyrian  provinces.  From  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  he 
soon  contracted  a  slow  illness ;  and  though  he 
made  easy  marches,  and  was  generally  carried  in 
a  close  litter,  his  disorder,  before  he  arrived  at 
Nicomedia,  about  the  end  of  the  summer,  was 
become  very  serious  and  alarming.  During  the 
whole  winter  he  was  confined  to  his  palace ;  his 
danger  inspired  a  general  and  unaffected  concern; 
but  the  people  could  only  judge  of  the  various 
alterations  of  his  health,  *from  the  joy  or  con- 
sternation which  they  discovered  in  the  coun- 
tenances and  behaviour  of  his  attendants.  The 
rumour  of  his  death  was  for  some  time  univer- 
sally believed,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed, with  a  view  to  prevent  the  troubles  that 
might  have  happened  during  the  absence  of  the 
Caesar  Galerius.  At  length,  however,  on  the  first 
of  March,  Diocletian  once  more  appeared  in 
public,  but  so  pale  and  emaciated,  that  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  recognised  by  those  to  whom 
Hit  pni-  his  person  was  the  most  familiar.  It  was  time  to 
*'^*'       put  an  end  to  the  painful  struggle,  which  he  had 

f  The  particulars  of  the  journey  and  illness  are  taken  from  Lactan* 
tius  (c.  17),  who  may  someiimet  be  admitted  as  an  evidence  of  public 
facts,  though  very  seldom  of  private  anecdotes. 
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Bustained  during  more  than  a  year,  between  the  chap. 
care  of  his  health  and  that  of  his  dignity*   The    ^^^^ 


former  required  indulgence  and  relaxation;  the 
latter  compelled  him  to  direct,  from  the  bed  of 
sickness,  the  administration  of  a  great  empire. 
He  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
honourable  repose;  to  place  his  glory  beyond  the 
reach  of  fortune,  and  to  relinquish  the  theatre  of 
the  world  to  his  younger  and  more  active  asso- 
ciates.* 

The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  perform* 
ed  in  a  spacious  plain,  about  three  miles  from 
Nicomedia.      The  emperor   ascended  a  lofty 
throne,  and  in  a  speech,  full  of  reason  and  dig- 
nity, declared  bis  intention,  both  to  the  people 
and  to  the  spldiers  who  were  assembled  on  this 
extraordinary  occasion.     As  soon  as  he  had  di-  a.  n.  so^ 
vested  himself  of  the  purple,  he  withdrew  from^*^ 
the  gazing  multitude ;  and  traversing  the  city  in 
a  covered  chariot,  proceeded^  without  delay,  to 
the  favourite  retirement  which  he  had  chosen  m 
his  native  country  of  Dalmatia.    On  the  sameiSMpii. 
day,  which  was  the  first  of  May,'  Maximian,  5S2toi». 
as  it  had  been  previously  concerted,  made  his 
resignation  of  the  imperial  dignity  at  Milan^ 

<  Aurelius  Victor  ascriboa  the  abdication,  which  had  been  w  vA* 
riously  accounted  for,  to  two  causes.  1st,  Diocletian's  contempt  ^ 
ambitjoo ;  and,  2dlyr  His  apprehension  of  impandiog  trouhln.  Otfi 
of  the  panegyrists  (vi,  9)  mentions  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Diode- 
ti{ai  as  a  ver^  natural  rei^n  for  h|8  refiremen^ 
^ '  The  difficulties,  as  well  as  mistalces,  attending  the  dates,  both  of 
the  year  and  of  the  day.  of  Diocletian's  abdication,  are  perfectly 
cleared  up  by  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereur^, '  tom.  Iv*  p.  S%6, 
.  nots  19),  and  by  Pagi  ad  annum. 
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ttiAt.  I^ttiin  the  dpIehdoii#  of  the  IMtdah  tfkriUfjtft, 
*"^'  Dhdetim  h&i  fiaeditated  bik  desi^  o#  abdleett- 
i6tg  the  goit^ernmet^t.  A^  b6  wished  to  secure  f  be 
obedietiee  of  Maximiali,^  he  exacted  froiri  him, 
either  a  ^eheriA  ti^s/wtetttce  that  he  would  stibmit 
hfe  d<i;kms  to  the  authority  of  his  befiefacto^,  or 
H  pfarticukr  pfihoiftiie  that  he  would  descettd  ff6m 
the  thfohe,  wlienert^er  he  should  receive  the  ad- 
vice and  the  exatri^le.  This  etigftgemeftt,  thottgfe 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  solemnity  of  afi  oatli 
before  the  afftaf  of  the  Capitolirie  Jtiptter,* 
Wctald  have  |)roved  a  feeble  restraint  tH  the  flleree 
teinper  of  Maxithian,  whose  passion  wa*  th'e  fove 
rf  po^ei',  and  wBo'  neit*e*  desired  p*eseiit  ti^ftii- 
g*fflit^  lyor  fttturfe  reputation.  But  ik^  fieYdtA, 
howiever  feluctatrtly,  to  the  ascendant  yHtkich  his 
Wiser*  colieaj^e  had  acquired  over.hiiti^  aiWl  fi- 
feed,  immediate^  after  hiia  Abdicatfefh,  td  a  villa 
in  Lucairi^,  where  H  was  almdst  tmposs%Ie  that 
tfueh  an  Jnifpaticfnt  spirit  eofiild  fttid  any  lasrtiiig 

nemmiAi'  Dicie^tkin,  who,  fi^o<n  a  servile  origift,  had 
Sj[^^g^  raised  himseff  to  iiit  throtae,  passed  fhd  Bfine  lasft 
years  tif  his  Hfe  in  a  |)rivate  condition.  Reason 
had  dictated,  ^d  content  seems  tb  Have  accom- 
panied, his  retreat,  in  which  he  enjoyed  for  a 
Jong  time. the  i^pect  of  those  piinees  to  whom 
itt  htid  ifeBigned  the  possession  of  the  world.* 

f  See  Pancgyr.  Veter.  vi,  §'.  liie  oration  was  pronounced  after 
Maxlmian'  had  re-assumed  tlie  purple. 

^Eiiihenius  pays  him  a  very  ^ne  c^roplid^ent :  "  At  enim  divinum 
'^*!  itauta  iriram,  qui  pVimils  imperiujn  et  participavit  et  poauit,  con- 

i  ••gilii 
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ci^l)"  Mgnt  «k0  iTMS  off  octupdfioni  Th« 
aiMiiseiMliii  of  Mte«r$  aM  ^f  Atvm^fif  ^hkh 
aiSted  !$(f  tnftny  r^^nkirbM  itii  ^littt^^.  Were  In^a- 
paMe  of  fi^g  tb^  Mt^Mieft  of*  EhMleltiM  {  bat 

a(  tOMe  "fi^  iUe  tiMi6t  IfiiiidC^tit  a§  W«H  M  hiiH^al 
pbSsMiaf^}  and  ii^  feiMTife  iSIMtf «i  li^^r^^  Mffl^l^i^tl/ 
e^pld^ed  ifif  btiildii^,  plafitki^,  and  gdi^^^gf. 
Hiid  tti^w^rto  MaddOiia^a  is  ^is^ih^edly  ^iebrated. 
He  W&jd  solicited  by  that  te^tles^  old  tKian  to  rew  hj,  p^^un 
sMiktM  %ht  r^in»0f  governmettt  and  the  imperial  ^P^y> 
lMi#]|^.  He  tcfj^ted  fh«  teih]^tioi^  with  a  smito 
of  pHy,  ^tfn^  €>bseiHrkig,  that  if  he  oouM  shew- 
MMiittiiaft  the  cabbages  which  he  hlid  i^6lttt^ 
ed  tviih  hh  dWH  h«nd^  M  SuUme^,  ht  sboiild 
tio  l^g^r  b^  urged  td  reli^q^sh  (h«  emjoymenfr 
of  Mppinefiis  f^  the  pursuit  of  pover/.  In 
his  co^v^l^totioifts^  with  bis  friends,  he  frequently' 
aiikAowletlge^,  that  ^  all  arts^  the  niost  diffieult 
was  the  art  of  reigning ;  and  he  expr^sed  him^ 
self  OR  that  favourite  topie  with  k  d^ee  6f 
Warmtb  Whieh  c6uM  bd  the  result  cfldy  of  ei^pe^ 
rieAo^^  •*  How  often','*  was  he  aceustomed  M 
sdy,  ^^  is  it  the  mterest  of  foor  ot  five  itfhiisterfii- 
^  tof  eoAobu^  togetbei^  to  deceive  tfaeii^  sov^  « 

'*  nlii  et  fact!  sal  non  pcenitet ;  nee  amisisse  se  putat  quod  sponte 
**  tnmscripsit  felix  beatusque  vere  quern  vestra,  tantorum  princi* 
^  pMB^  edittift  obaeqoia  piimtiuAi^'    Pata^^  VeU  Tn,  15. 

*  We  are  obliged  to  the  younger  Victor  fov  thla  wtebcaiild  Hm 
BM)U    Ktttft>pitt>  mentions  the  tUtog  in  a  more  genenil  manner. 
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OHAP.  '^  reign !  Secluded  from  mankind  by  biis  Exalted 
^^^    «  dignity,  the  truth  is  co|iGeaIed  from  his  know-* 

*^'********  "  ledge ;  he  can  see  only  with  their  eyes,  he 
**  hears  nothing  but  their  misrepr^sentationsw 
^<  He  confers  the  most  important  offices  upon 
^f.vice  and  weakness,  and  disgraces  the  most 
'f  virtuous  and  deserving  among  his  subjectsu 
^'  By  such  infamous  arts,*'  added  Diocletian;"  the 
'f  best  and  wisest  princes  are  sold  to  the  venal 
^  corruption  of  their  courtiers."*    A  just  es- 
timate of  greatness,  and  the  assurance  of  im- 
mortal fame,  iipprove  our  relish  for  the  ple^^- 
sures  of  retirement ;  but  the  Roman  emperor 
I)ad  filled  too  important  a  character  in  the  world, 
to  enjoy  without  ^ay  the  comforts  and  separity 
of  a  private  condition.     It  was  unpossible  that 
he  could  remain  ignorant  of  the  troubles  which 
afflicted  the  Empire  after  his  abdication.  .  It  was 
impossible  that  he  could  be  indifferent  to  their 
consequences.     Fear^   sorrow,   and   discontent, 
sometimes  pursued  him  into  the  solitude  of  Sa* 
lona.     His  tenderness,  or  at  least  his  pride,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  wife 
and  daughter ;  and  the  last  moments  of  Diocle- 
tian were  embittered  by  some  affronts,  Which 
Licinius  and  Constantine  might  have  spared  the 
father  of  so  many  emperors,  and  the  first  author 

•nd  death,  of  their  ow|i  fortune,    A  report,  though  of  a  very 

A.  D.  313.  doubtful  nature,  has  reached  our  times,  that  he 


*  Hist.  August,  p.  923,  224.    Vopitcut  had  learned  this  coht^tv 
Mtion  horn  his  father. 

;,  4 
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prudently  withdrew  himself  frote  their  power  tijr  tuxt. 
a  voluntary  death/  *"^* 


Before  we  dismiss  the  co^ideratioif  df  the  life  Descnp. 
and  character  of  Diocletian,  we  may,  for  a  mo-  lonatL?^ 
ment,  direct  our  view  to  the  place  of  his  retire-  *^«  «^j*- 

*  ^  cent  couii* 

ment.  Salona,  a  principal  city  of  his  native  try. 
province  of  Dalmatia  was  near  two  hundred 
Roman  miles  (according  to  the  measurement  of 
the  public  highways)  from  Aquileia  and  the  con* 
fines  of  Italy,  and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
from  Surmium,  the  usual  residence  of  the  empe- 
rors whenever  they  visited  the  lUyrian  frontier.* 
A  riiiserable  village  still  preserves  the  name  of 
Salona ;  but  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
remains  bf  a  theatre,  and  a  confused  prospect  of 
broken  arches  and  marble  columns,  continued  to 
attest  its  ancient  splendour.*  About  six-  or 
seven  miles  from  the  city,  Diocletian  constructed 
a  magnificent  palace ;  and  we  may  infer,  from 
the  greatness  of  the  work,  how  long  be  had 
meditated  his  design  of  abdicating  the  empire* 
The  choice  of  a  spot  which  united  all  that  could 
contribute  either  to  health  or  to  luxury  did  not 

>  The  younger  Victor  slightly  mentions  the  rejwtt.     But  as  Djjo* 
•letitfn  had  disobliged  a  powerful  and  suetessful  party,  his  memory, 
has  been  loaded  with  every  crime  and  misfortune.     It  has  been    - 
afBnned,  that  he  died  raving  mad,  that  he  was  eoUdemn6d  as  Si  cri* 
tnlnal  by  the  Roman  senate,  &c. 

•  See  the  Itiner.  p.  299,  %72,  fifdit  Wessd. 

•'  The  Abate  Fortis,  in  his  Viagglo  in  DahnaifSa,  p^  4S  (printed  at 
>  Venice  in  the  year  1774,  in  two  small  volumes  iii  quarto),  c(Uotes  4 
vs.  account  of  the  antiquities  of  SaIona»  composed  by  GiambartistH 
iviustiani  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century* 

TOJL  lU  V 
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CHAP,  require  the  partiality  of  a  native,     *^  The  sod 
XIII.    «  ^^g  jyy  ^jjj  fertile,  the  air  is  pure  and  wholes 
some ;  and  though  extremely  hot  during  the 
^'  summer  months,  this  country  seldom  feels 
^*  those  sultry  and  noxious  winds,  to  which  the 
"  coasts  of  Istria  and  some  parts  of  Italy  are  ex- 
"  posed.   The  views  from  the  palace  are  no  less 
"  beautiful  than  the  soil  and  climate  were  in- 
**  viting.     Towards  the   west   lie$  the  fertile 
"  shore  that  stretches  along  the  Hadriatic,  ia 
<^  which  a  number  of  small  islands  are  scattere4 
"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  thisi  part  of  th^ 
"  sea  the  appearance  of  a  great  lake.     On  the 
"  north  side  lies  the  bay,  which  led  to  the  ancient 
**  city  of  Salona ;  and  the  country  beyond  it, 
"  appearing  in  sight,  forms  a  proper  contrast  to 
'*  that  more  extensive  prospect  of  water,  which 
^^  the  Hadriatic  presents  both  to  the  south  and 
"  to  the  east.     Towards  the  norths  the  view  is 
♦*  terminated  by  high  and  irregular  mountains, 
«  situated  at  a  proper  distance,   and,  in  many 
<*  places,  covered  with  villages,  woods,  and  vine^ 
''  yards."^ 


^  Adam's  Antiquities  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalatro,  p,  6, 
We  may  fidd  a  circumstance  or  two  from  the  Abate  Fortis  ;  the  littlQ 
stream  of  the  Hjader,  mentioned  by  Lucan,  produces  most  excellent 
trout,  which  a  sagacious  writer,  perhaps  a  monk,  supposes  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  determined  Diocletian  in  the 
c)ioice  of  his  retirement.  Fortis,  p.  45.  The  same  author  (p.  St8) 
observes,  that  a  taste  for  agriculture  is  reviving  at  Spalatro  ;  and  thai; 
an  experimental  farm  has  lately  been  established  near  the  cUy»  by  a 
society  of  gentlemen. 
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Though  Constantine,  from  a  very  obvious  prfe*-  o  h  af. 
judice,  ajHTects  to  mention  the  palace  of  Diocle-        ^^ 
tian  with  contempt/  yet  one  of  their  succes-OfDiocic 
sors^  who  could  only  see  it  m  a  neglected  aiioiace, 
mutilated  state,  celebrates  its  magnificence  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration.*     It  covered 
an  extent  of  ground  consisting  of  between  nine 
and  ten  English  acres.    The  form  was  quadran- 
gular, flanked  with  sixteen  towers.  Two  of  the 
sides  were  near  six  hundred,  and  the  other  two 
near  seven  hundred,  feet  in  length.    The  whole 
was  constructed  of  a  beautiful  freestone,  extract- 
ed from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Trau,  or 
Tragutium,  and  very  little  inferior  to  marble 
itself.     Four  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  divided  the  several  parts  of  this 
great  edifice  ;  and  the  approach  to  the  principal 
apartment  wasfrom  averystately  entrance,  which 
is  still  denominated  the  golden  gate.     The  ap- 
proach was  terminated  by  aperistylium  of  granite 
columns,  on  one  side  of  which  we  discover  the     , 
square  temple  of  iEsculapius,  on  the  other  the 
octagon  temple  of  Jupiter.     The  latter  of  those ' 
deities  Diocletian  revered  as  the  patron  of  his 
fortunes,  the  former  as  the  protector  of  his  health. 
By  comparing  the  present  remains  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Vitruvius,  the  several  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, the  baths,  bed-chamber,  the  atrium,  the  basi^ 
lica,  and  the  Cyzicene,  Corinthian,  and  Egyp- 

•  Constantin.  Orat.  ad  Cfletum  Sanct.  d.  %5.    In  this  sermon,  thtt 
'  (emperor,  or  the  bishop  who  composeil  it  for  him,  affects  to  relate  th^ 

l&iserable  end  of  all  the  persecutors  of  the  church. 

#  (;plistantinf  Poiphyr.  de  Statu  Imper.  p.  80. 
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CHAP*  tian  hftUs  hare  been  described  with  some  decree 

XIII 

of  precision,  or  at  least  of  probability.  Their 
forms  were  various,  their  proportions  just ;  but 
they  were  all  attended  with  two  imperfections, 
very  repugnant  to  our  modern  notions  of  taste 
and  conveniency.  These  stately  rooms  had  nei- 
ther windows  nor  chimnies.  They  were  lighted 
from  the  top  (for  the  building  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  no  more  than  one  story),  and  they 
received  their  heat  by  the  help  of  pipes  that 
were  conveyed  along  the  walls.  The  range  of 
principal  apartments  was  protected  towards  the 
south-west  by  a  portico  of  five  hundred  and 
seventeen  feet  long,  which  must  have  formed  a 
very  noble  and  delightful  walk.  When  the  beau- 
ties of  painting  and  sculpture  were  added  to  those 
of  the  prospect. 

Had  this  magnificent  edifice  remained  in  a  soli- 
tary country,  it  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  time ;  but  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
escaped  the  rapacious  industry  of  man.  The 
village  of  Aspalathus,®  and,  long  afterwards,  the 
provincial  town  of  Spalatro,  had  grown  out  of 
its  ruins.  The  golden  gate  now  opens  into  the 
market-place.  St.  John  the  baptist  has  usurped 
the  honours  of  JGsculapius ;  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiler,  under  the  protection  of  the  virgin,  is 
converted  into  the  cathedral  church.  For  this 
"  account  of  Diocletian^s  palace,  we  are  principally 
indebted  to  an  ingenious  artist  of  our  own  time 
and  country,  whom  a  very  liberal  curiosity  car- 

*  D*AnTille,  Gcc^gvi^ie  AaoiMne^  ttts.  it  p.  168L 
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lied  into  the  heart  of  Dalmati^/    But  there  is  chap. 
room  to  suspect,  that  the  elegance  of  his  designs    ""; 
and  engraving  has  somewhat  flattered  the  objects  *****-*** 
which  it  was  their  purpose  to  represent.     We  Define  of 
arlB  informed  by  a  more  recent  and  very  judi- 
cious traveller,  that  the  awful  ruins  of  Spalatro 
are  not  less  expressive  of  the  decline  of  the  arts, 
than  of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  time  of  Diocletian.*    If  such  was  indeed- 
the  state  of  architecture,  we  must  naturally  be- 
lieve that  painting  and  sculpture  had  experienced 
a  still  more  sensible  decay.     The  practice  of 
architecture  is  directed  by  a  few  general  and  even 
mechanical  rules.    But  sculpture,  and,  above  all, 
painting,   propose  to  themselves  the  imitation 
not  only  of  the  forms  of  nature,  but  of  the  cba- 
l*acters  and  passions  of  the  human  soul.  In  those 
sublime  arts,  the  dexterity  of  the  hand  is  of 
little  avail,  unless  it  is  animated  by  fancy,  and 
guided  by  the  most  correct  taste  and  observa^ 
tion. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remaiik,  that  the  or  ittterx. 
civil  distractions  of  the  empire,  the  licence  of 
the  soldiers,  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and 

'  Messieurs  Adjun  and  Ckrissemi,  attended  by  two  dnuightsmeo^ 
▼jsited  Spalatro  in  the  montli  of  July  1757..  '^he  magnificent  work 
which  their  journey  produced^  was  published  in  London  seven  years 
afterwards. 

s  I  shall  quote  the  word«  of  the  Abate  Fortis.  **  £'ba8tevol«> 
**  mente  nota  agli  amatorl  dell'  arehitettura,  e  dell*  aaticbiiat 
f*  V  opera  del  Signor  Adams,  cfae  a  donato  molto  a  que*  supwU'~ 
^<  vestigi  coil'  ahituale  eleganza  M  suo  toccsdapis  e  del  bul4no.  In 
•*  generde  la  rozsezca  del  scalpello,  e*l  cativo  gusto  del  secdo  Ti 
^*  garcig^aiio  cpUa  oagiiifiioeaea  dd  fahrieato.*'  See  Viaggio  in  Pt^r 
nazia,  p.  49^  ^ 
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CHAP,  the  prdgresk  of  despotism,  had  proved  very  tiif^ 
^^^^^^  favourable  to  genius,    and   even   td  learning* 
The  succession  of  Illyrian  princes  restored  the 
empire^  without  rfestoring  the  sciences.     Thetf 
military  education  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  the  love  of  letters;  and  even  the  mind 
of  Diocletian^  however  active  and  capacious  in 
l)usiness^  was  totally  uninformed  by  study  or  spe- 
culation.   The  professions  of  law  and  physic  are 
of  such  common  use  and  certain  profit,  that  they 
will  always  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  prac- 
titioners, endowed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
abilities  and  knowledge ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  students  in  those  two  faculties  appeal  to 
'  any  celebrated  masters  who  have  flourished  within 

that  periods  The  voice  of  poetry  was  silent. 
History  was  reduced  to  dry  and  confused  abridg- 
ments, alike  destitute  of  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion, A  languid  and  affected  eloquence  was 
still  retained  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  em*- 
perors,  who  encouraged  not  any  arts  except  those 
which  eonirifouted  to  the  gratification  of  their 
pride,  6r  the  defence  of  their  power.** 
^latonists.  The  declining  age  of  learning  and  of  mankind 
is  marked,  however,  by  the  rise  and  rapid  pro- 
jgress  of  the  new  jplatpnist^.      The   school  of 

^  The  orator  Eumenlus  wis  secretary  to  the  emperors  Maxixniau 
And  Condtantius,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Autun. 
His  salary  was  syx  hundred  thousmid  sesterces,  which,  according  t« 
the  lowest  computation  of  that  age»  must  have  exceeded  three  thou- 
fuuid  pounds  a  year.  He  generously  requested  the  permission  of  em^ 
ploying  it  in  rebuilding  the  college.  See  his  Oration  de  restaurandis 
ficholis ;  which»  though  not  e;(cmpt  from  vaqity,  may  atone  for  hit 
J)anegyrics, 


.   ,  ■■^-        .  *^  ■   •  .*   ■   . 

AlexMidria  silenced  those  of  AUiens;  and  the  chap. 
ancient  sects  inrolled  themselves  under  the  ban*  ^  '  . 
ners  of  the  more  fashionable  teachers,  who  re- 
commended their  system  by  the  novelty  of  their 
method,  and  the  austerity  of  Uieir  manners. 
Several  of  these  masters^:  Ammonius,  Phrtinus, 
Amelias,    and    Porphyry,*   were  men  of  pro-  , 

found  thought  and  intense  application ;  but  by  j 

mistaking  the  true  object  of  philosophy,  their  '  ' 
labours  contributed  much  less  to  improve,  than 
to  corrupt  the  human  understanding.  The  know^ 
ledge  that  is  suited  to  our  situation  and  powers, 
the  whole  compass  of  moral,  natural,  and  ma- 
thematical, science,  was  neglected  by  the  new 
platonists ;  while  they  exhausted  their  strength  % 

in  the  verbal  disputes  of  metaphysics,  attempted  ^ 

to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
studied  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  Plato,  on  sub- 
jects of  which  both  these  philosophers  were  as 
ignorant  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Consuming 
their  reason  in  these  deep  but  unsubstantial  me- 
ditations, their  minds  were  exposed  to  illusions 
of  fancy.  They  flattered  themselves  that  they 
possessed  the  secret  of  disengaging  the  soul  from 
its  corporeal  prison ;  claimed  a  familiar  intei*- 
course  with  daemons  and  spirits ;  and  by  a  very 
singular  revolution,  converted  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy into  that  .of  magic.     The  ancient  sage$ 

f 

^  Porphyry  died  about  the  time  of  Diocletian's  abdication.  The 
life  of  his  master  Plotinus,  which  he  comppsed,  'Vill  give  us  the  most 
eomptete  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  sect  and  the  manners  of  its  pro* 
fessors.  This  very  curious  piece  is  inserted  in  Fabricius>  Bibliotheoi 
%«ca,  torn,  iv,  p.  88-148. 
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CHAP,  had  derided  the  popular  super$titioa ;  atWdis* 
guising  its  extravagance  by  the  thin  pretence  of 
allegory^  the  disciples  of  Flotinns  and  Porphyry 
became  its  most  zealous  defenders*  As  ^ey 
agreed  with  the  christians  in  a  few  mysterious 
points  of  faith,  they  attadked  the  remainder  of 
their  theological  system  with  all  the  fury  of  civil 
war*  The  new  platonists  would  scarcely  deserve 
a  place  in  the  history  of  science,  but  in  that  of 
the  church  the  mention  of  them  will  very  fre-> 
quently  occur. 
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CHAP.  XIV 

Troubles  after  the  abtScation  (^Diocletian. — Death  of 
Constantius. — Elevation  of  Constantine  and  Maxen^ 
tius.'^^Six  emperors  at  the  same  time. — Death  of 
Maximian  and  Galerius. — Victories  of  Constantine 
oxer  Maxentius  arid  Ucinius. — lie-union  of  the  em* 
pire  under  the  authoritj^  of  Constantine. 


J.  HE  balance  of  power  established  by  Diocle-  chap* 
tian  subsisted  no  longer  than  while  it  was  sus-    ^^^' 
tained  by  the  firm  and  dexterous  hand  of  the  Period  oF 
founder.      It  required  such  a    fortunate  niix-^nd<»nS* 
ture  of  different  tempers  and  abilities,  as  could  "^°»^^^ 
scarcely  be  found  or  even  expected  a  second-s^a 
jtime ;  two  emperors  without  jealousy,  two  Cae- 
sars without  ambition,  and  the  same  general  in- 
terest invariably  pursued  by  four  independent 
princes.      The    abdication   of   Diocletian   and 
Maximian  was  succeeded  by  eighteen  years  of 
discord  and  confusion ;  the  empire  was  afflicted 
by  five  civil  wars ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
wa§  not  so  much  a  state  of  tranquillity  as  a  sus- 
pensio^  of  arms  between    several  hostile  mo- 
narchs,  who,  viewing  each  other  with  an  eye  of 
fear  and  hatred,  strove  to  increase  their  respec^ 
tive  forces  at  the  expence  of  their  subjects. 

As  soqp  as  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had  re-r  Character 
signed  the  purple,  their  station,  according  to  thetion  of"** 
rules  of  the  new  constitujtion,  was  filled  by  thej;^^*^- 
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CHAP,  two  Caesars,  Constantius  and  Galerius,  who  im* 
^^^^  mediately  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.*  The 
honours  of  seniority  and  precedence  were  allowed 
to  the  former  of  those  princes,  and  hecontinuedj» 
under  a  new  appellation,  to  administer  his  ancient 
department  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The 
government  of  those  ample  provinces  was  suffi- 
cient to  exercise  his  talents,  and  to  satisfy  his 
ambition.  Clemency,  temperance,  and  mode- 
ration, distinguished  the  amiable  character  of 
Constantius ;  and  his  fortunate  subjects  had  fre- 
quently occasion  to  compare  the  virtues  of  their 
sovereign  with  th6  passions  of  Maximian,  and 
even  with  the  arts  of  Diocletian.**  Instead  of 
imitating  their  easterii  pride  and  magnificence, 
Constantius  preserved  the  modesty  of  a  ^man 
prince.  He  declared,  with  unaffected  sincerity, 
that  his  most  valued  treasure  was  in  the  hearts  of 
Tiis  people ;  and  that,  whenever  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  or  the  danger  of  the  state,  Required  any 
extraordinary  supply,  he  could  depend  with  con- 
fidence on  their  gratitude  and  liberality •*"    The 

*  M.  de  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Deca* 
dence  des  Romains,  c.  It)  supposes,  on  the  authority  6t  Orosius  and 
Eusebius,  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  empire,  for  the  first  tame,  was 
really  divkled  into  two  parts.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discover  in 
what  respect  the  plan  ofGalerius  differed  from  that  of  Diocletian. 

^  Hie  non  modo  amabilis,  sed  etiam  venerabilis  Gallis  fuit ;  prae» 
cipue  qu6d  Diocletiani  suspectam  prudentiam,  ex  Mazimiani  sanguis 
narlam  violentiam  imperio  ejus  evaserant.     Eutrop,  Br^viar.  x,  1. 

*  Dlyitiis  provincialium  (mel.  provinciarum)  ac  privatorum  studena, 
isci  commoda  non  admodum  affectans ;  duce^sque  melius  public9< 
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{HTOvincialstrf  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  sensible  Chapi 

«f  his  worth,  and  of  their  own  happiness,  reflect- 

ed  with  anxiety  on  the  declining  health  of  the 
jemperor  Constantius,  and  the  tender  age  of  his 
numerous  family^  the  issue  of  his  second  mar- 
riage wifli  the  daughter  of  Maximian. 
The  stern  temper  of  Galerius  was  cast  in  a  9^^*^** 

*  rius. 

very  different  mould ;  and  while  he  commanded 
the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he  seldom  condescend^ 
ed  to  solicit  their  affections.  His  fame  in  arms, 
and,  above  all,  the  success  of  the  Persian  war, 
had  elated  his  haughty  mind,  which  wits  natur- 
ally impatient  of  a  superior,  or  even  of  an  equal. 
If  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  the  partial  testi- 
mony  of  an  injudicious  writer,  we  might  ascribe 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  to  the  menaces  of 
Galerius,  and  relate  the  particulars  of  a  private 
conversation  between  the  two  princes,  in  which 
the  former  discovered  as  much  pusillanimity  as 
Xhe  latter  displayed  ingratitude  and  arrogance.* 
But  these  obscure  anecdotes  are  sufficiently  refut- 
ed by  an  impartial  view  of  the  character  and  con* 
duct  pf  Diocletian.  Whatever  might  otherwise 
Jiave  been  his  intentions,  if  he  had  apprehended 


\)pes  a  privatisiiaberl,  quamintna  uniitti  claustrum  reservari.  Id.  Ibid. 
JHe  carried  this  maxim  so  far,  that  whenever  he  gave  an  entertain- 
ment, he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  service  of  plate. 

*  Laetantius  de  Mort.  Persecutor,  c.  18.  Were  the  particulars  of 
ibis  conference  more  consistent  with  truth  and  decency,  we  might  still 
ask,  how  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  an  obscure  rhetorician  ?  But 
%here  arc  many  historians  who  put  us  in  mind  of  the  admirable  saying 
pf  the  great  Cond^  to  cavdinal  de  Retz :  **  Ces  coqnins  nous  sont 
**  parler  et  agir,  fiomsne  ils  auroient  fait  eux-memes  a  notre  place.** 
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CHAP,  any  danger  from  the  violenceof  Galerius,  his  good 
^^^*    sense  would  have  instructed  him  to  prevent  the 


ignominious  contest ;  and  -  as  he  had  held  the 
sceptre  with  glory,  he  would  have  resigned  it 
without  disgrace. 
The  two  After  the  elevation  of  Constantius  and  Galerius 
f erased*"  to  the  rank  of  Augusti,  two  new  Ccesars  were  re- 
Maximin.  quired  to  supply  their  place,  and  to  complete 
the  system  of  the  imperial  government.  Dio-^ 
cletian  was  sincerely  desirous  of  withdrawing  him* 
self  from  the  world  ;  he  considered  Galerius,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  as  the  firmest  support 
of  his  family  and  of  the  empire ;  and  he  con- 
sented, without  reluctance,  that  his  successor 
should  assume  the  merit  as  well  as  the  envy  of 
the  important  nomination.  It  was  fixed  without 
consulting  the  interest  or  inclination  of  the  princes 
of  the  West.  Each  of  them  had  a  aon  who  was 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  and  who  might 
have  been  deemed  the  most  natural  candidates 
for  the  vacant  hi^nour.  But  the  impotent  resent- 
ment of  Maximian  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded ; 
and  the  moderate  Constantius,  though  he  might 
despise  the  dangers,  was  humanely  apprehensive 
of  the  calamities,  of  civil  war.  The  two  persons 
whom  Galerius  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Caesar 
were  much  better  suited  to  serve  the  views  of  his 
ambition ;  and  their  principal  recommendation 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  want  of  merit  or 
personal  consequence.  The  first  of  these  was 
Daza,  or,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  Maximin, 
whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Galerius.     Th? 
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unexperienced youthstillbetrayedfoj his  manners  chap, 
and  language  his  rustic  education,  when,  to  his  ^^^' 
own  astonishment  as  well  as  that  of  the  world, 
he  was  invested  by  Diocletian  with  the  purple, 
exalted  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  and  intrusted 
with  the  sovereign  command  of  Egypt  and  Syria.* 
At  the  same  time,  Severus,  a  faithful  servant, 
addicted  to  pleasure,  but  not  incapable  of  busi- 
ness, was  sent  to  Milan,  to  receive  from  the  re* 
luctant  hands  of  Maximian  the  Caesarean  orna- 
ments, and  the  possession  of  Italy  and  Africa/ 
According  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  Se- 
verus acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  western 
emperor ;  but  he  was  absolutely  devoted  to  the 
commands  of  his  benefactor  Galerius,  who,  re* 
serving  to  himself  the  intermediate  countries 
from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  those  of  Syria, 
firmly  established  his  power  oter  f  hree-fourths  of 
the  monarchy.  In  the  full  confidence,  that  the 
approaching  death  of  Constantius  would  leave 
him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  we  are  as« 
sured  that  he  had  arranged  in  his  mind  a  long 
succession  of  future  princes,  and  that  he  medi- 
tated his  own  retreat  from  public  life,  after  he 
should  have  accomplished  a  glorious  reign  of 
about  twenty  years.* 

*  Sublatus  nuper  a  pecoribus  et  silvis  (says  Lactantius  de  M.  P* 
t*19),  statim  sGutarius,  continuo  protector,  mox  tribunos,  postridi^L 
Caesar,  accepit  Orientem.  Aurelius  Victor  is  too  liberal  iu  giving  faim 
the  whole  portion  of  Diocletian. 

'  His  diligence  and  fidelity  are  acknowledged  even  by  Lactantiu«, 
de  M.  P.  c  18. 

>  These  schemes,  however,  rest  only  on  the  yery  doubtful  authority 
tf  Lactantius,  de  M.  P.  c  80. 
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CHAP.  But  within  less  than  eighteen  months;  two  ihm 
^^'  expected  revolutions  overturned  the  ambitious 
Ambition  schemes  of  Galerius,  The  hopes  of  uniting  the 
2jJ?^'}^.  western  provinces  to  his  empire  were  disappoint- 
ed by  two  ed  by  the  elevation  of  Ccmstantine,  whilst  Italy 
tions. '      and  Africa  were  Iqst  by  the  successful  revolt  of 

Maxentius. 

Birth,  cdu-     !•  The  fame  of  Constantine  has  rendered  pos-. 

*^*a°°*  of  ^terity  ^tteptive  to  the  most  minute  circumstances 

constan.    of  his  life  and  action^,     The  place  of  his  birth, 

A."©.*  274.   as  well  as  the  condition  of  his  mother  Helena, 

have  been  the  subject  not  only  of  literary  but  of 

national  disputes.     Notwithstanding  the  recent 

tradition,  which  assigns  for  her  father  a  British 

^g,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  Helena  was 

the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  f  but  at  the  s^pne 

time  we  may  defend  the  legality  of  her  marriage 

against  those  who  have  represented  her  as  the 

concubine  of  Constantius.'     The  great  Constan-f 

tine  was  mpst  probably  bora  at  Naissus,  in  Da*f 


.  ^  Thitf  tradition,  unkpown  tp  tlie  contetnporaries  of  Constantine, 
was  invented  in  the  darkness  of  monasteries,  was  embellished  bj 
JeffVey  of  Monmouth  and  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  has  been 
defended  by  our  antiquarians  of  the  last  age,  and  is  seriously  related 
in  the  ponderous  history  of  England,  compiled  by  M^.  Carte  (vol.  i, 
p.  147).  He  transports,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Coil,  the  imaginary 
father  of  Helena,  from  Essex  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

*  Eutropius  (x,  2)  expresses,  Jn  a  few  ^words,  the  real  truth,  and 
the  occasion  of  the  error,  **  ex  ohacuriori  matrimonio  ejus  filius.**  Zosi- 
mus  (1.  ii,  p.  78)  eagerly  seized  the  most  unfavourable  report,  and  is 
followed  by  Orosius  (vii,  25),  whose  authority  is  oddly  enough  over- 
looked by  the  indefatigable  but  partial  Tillemont  By  insisting  oi^ 
the  divorce  of  Helena,  Diocletian  acknowledged  her  marriage. 
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ti4;*  and  it  is  not  snrprisiDg,  that  in  a  falnily  chap. 
and  province  distinguished  only  by  the  profession    ^^^' 
of  arms,  the  youth  should  discover  very  Jittle  in-"*^*****^ 
clination  to  improve  his  mind  b^.  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.^     He  was  about  eighteen  years 
of  age  when  his  father  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Caesar;  but  that  fortuniate  event  was  attended 
with  his  mother's  divorce ;  and  the  splendour  of 
an  imperial  aUiiance  reduced  the  son  of  Helena 
to  a  state  of  dijsgrace  and  humiliation.    Instead 
of  foUowiog  Constantius  in  the  West,  he  re* 
mained  in  the  service  of  Diocletian,  signalized  his 
valour  in  the  wars  of  Egypt  and  Persia^  and 


*  There  are  thire^  opinions  with  regard  to' the  place  of  Coni»tkfifHne^ 
birth,     I.  Our  English  antiquarians  wexe  used  to  dwdl'  with  rap« 
ture  on  the  words  of.  his  panegyrist,  «  Britannias  illic   oriendo  no« 
**  biles  fecisti.'*    But  this  celebrated  passage  may  be  referred  with  aft 
much  propriety  to.  the  accession  as  to  the  nativity  of  Constiintixie» 
%  "Some  pf  the  jppdern  Greeks  have  ascribed  the  honour  of  h|s  birtli 
tQ  Drepanum,  U  town  op  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia  (Cellarius,   torn,  ii, 
p.  174),  which  Constantine  dignified  with'  the  name  of  HelenopoIiSk 
^nd  JustlnjiaR  aderned  with  many  splendid  buildings  (Procop.  de 
iEdificiis,  v,  2)*     It  is  indeed  probable  enough,  that  Helena's  father 
^ept  an  inn  at  Drepanum  ;  and  that  Constantius  might  lodge  there 
when  he  returned  from. a  Persian  embussy  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian* 
But  in  the  wandering  life  of  a  soldier,  the  place  of  his  marriage,  and 
the  places  where  his  children  are  born,  have  very  little  connection 
with  each  other.    3.  The  'claim  of  Naissus  Is  supported  by  the  ana« 
nymous  writer,  published  at  the  end  of  Ammianus,  p.  710,  and  Who 
ia  general  copied  very  good  materials  ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Julius 
^irraicius  (db  Astrologia,  1.  i,  c.  4),  who  flourished  under  the  reign 
of  Constantine 'himself.     Some  objections  have  been  raised  against 
the  integrity  of  the  text,  and  the  application  of  the  passage  of  Firmi« 
^us ;  but  the  former  is  established  by  the  best  mss.  and  the  letter  is 
^ry  ably  defended  by  Llpeus  de  Magnltudine  Romana,  1.  iv,  c   Ut 
tA  Supplement. 

'  Literis  minus  instrpclus.    Anonym,  ad  Ammian.  p.  710, 


CHAP,  gradually  arose  te  the  hanottrable  statiohof  i  tt 
^xxx^^x^  bune  of  the  first  order.  The  figooe  of  CoMtai^ 
tme  was  tall  and  majestic;  be  was  dextrous  in 
all  his  exercises,  intrepid  in  war,  affable  in  peace ; 
in  his  whole  conduct,  the  actite  spirit  rf  youth 
was  tempered  by  habitual  prudence ;  and  while 
his  mind  was  engrossed  by  ambition,  he  af^ared 
cold  and  insensible  to  the  allurements  of  pleasure. 
The  favour  of  the  people  and  soldiers,  who  had 
named  him  as  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  rank 
of  Cffisar,  served  only  to  exasperate  the  jeaiousf 
df  (Valerius;  and  thoug^h  prudence  might  restrani 
him  from  exercising  any  open  violence  an  aih* 
solute  monarch  is  seldom  at  a  loss  how  to  execute 
&  sure  and  secret  revenge*"*  Every  hour  in- 
creased thedanger  of  Gonstafirtine,«iidtbeanxiety 
of  his  father,  who,  by  repeated  letters,  expressed 
the  warmest  de»re  of  embracing. his  son«  For 
some  time  the  policy  of  Galerius'  supplied  him 
with  delays  and  excuses,  but  it  wa»  impossible 
long  to  refuse  so  natiirat  a  request  of  his*  associate, 
without  maintaining  his  refusal  by  arnis. .  l^he 
permission  of  the  journ^  was  reluctantly  graiited|g 
and  whatever  precautions  the  emperor  might 
have  taken  tointercept  a  return,  the  consequences 
of  which  he,  with  so  much  reason,  apprehended, 
they  were  effectually  disappointed  by  the  incre- 

"^  GkUeriuBy  or  perhaps  his  own  eotitaye,  cxpoied  hitn  to  ua^ 
<!Oxal)at  with  a  Sarihatian'  (Anonym,  p.  710)  and  with  a  monstrooft 
lion.  .  See  Praxflgora»  apud  Phocium,  p.  63^  Pj*axagom»  aa  Atht* 
nian  philosopher,  had  written  a  life  of  Constaiitine,  In  two  lioolUy 
which  are  now  lost^    He  was  a  contemporary* 
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dible  diligence  of  Constantine.^     Leaving  the  ghat. 
palace  of  Nicomedia  in  the  night,  he  travelled  ^^  [ 
post  through  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Pannonia,    . 
Italy,  and  Gaul ;  and,  amidst  the  joyful  acclama^ 
tions  of  the  people,  reached  the  port  of  Boulogne, 
in  the  very  moment  when  his  father  was  {Nrepar- 
ing  to  embark  for  Britain.?  ' 

The  British  expedition,  and  an  easy  victory  D«th  of 
over  the  barbarians  of  Caledonia,  were  the  last  uiu,  and 
exploits  of  the  reign  of  Constantiiis.    He  ended  of*coniuii. 
his  life  in  the  imperial  palace  of  York,  fifteen  **"•* 
months  after  he  had  received  the  title  of  Augus*  juiy  ««.* 
tus,  and  almost  fourteen  yem*s  and  a  half  after 
h^  bad  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Gsesar. 
His  death  wa^  immediately  succeed^  by  the  de- 
vation  of  Cpiistantine.   The  ideas  of  inhmtance 
and  succession  are  so  very  familiar,  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  n^ankind  consider  tbem  as  founded, 
not  only  in  reason,  but  in  nature  itself.     Our 
imagination  readily  transfisrs  the  same  principles 
from  private  property  to  public  dominion;  and 
whenever  a  virtuous  father  leav^  behind  him 
a  son  whose  merit  seems  to  justify  the  esteem,  or 
even  the  hopes,  of  the^people,  the  joint  influence 
of  prejudice  and  of  affection  operates  with  irre* 

°  Zosimui,  1.  ii,  p.  78,  79.  Lactantius  de  1^,  P.  c.  24.  The 
former  tells  a  very  foolish  story,  that  Constantino  caused  all  the 
post-horses  which  he  had  used  to  be  hamstrung.  Such  a  bloody 
eseemion,  without  preventing  a  pursuit,  would  have  scattered  suspi- 
cions, and  might  have  stopped  his  journey. 

"  Anonym,  p.  710.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii,  4.  But  Zosimus,  1.  if, 
p.  79  ;  Buaebiils  de  Vit.  Constant*  1.  i,  c.  21  ;  and  Lactantius  de  M. 
P.  c.  84,  suppose,  with  less  accuracy,  that  he  found  his  father  on.  hi* 
dcmih'bed. 

vqu   lU  O 
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CHAP,  sistible  weight.  Tke  flower  of  the  western  armies 
had  followed  Cpnstantius  iato  Britsun  ;  aad.  the 
naticmal  troops  were  reinforced  by  a  immeroas^ 
body  of  Alemamii,  who  ohe^ed  tibe  orders  of 
Crocus^  one  of  their  bereditfME^y^  c^ief  jtiaaa^-  ^7i«^ 
opiaioa  of  their,  own  importance,  and  ih$ .  as* 
surance  that  Britain,.  Gaul^  and  Spain,  would 
acqtdesce  in  their  nomination,  were  diiigiently  in- 
culcated to  the  lemons  by  the  adh/^ents  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  jsoidiers  were  asked.  Whether  they 
could  hesitate  a  -moment  between  the  honour  of 
pbciii^  at  their  haa4  the  wor^thy  son  of  their  be- 
h>ml  emperor,  and  the  ignominy  of  tamely  ex.T 
peoiingtbe  aiocii'al  of  some  ohscure  stranger,  on 
whom  it  might  pkaae  the  soisereign  of  A^a  ta 
bestow  tfae  ariaies.  and  provinces  oi^  the  West  ? 
It  was  insinuated  to  them,  that  gratitude  and 
liberality  held  a  distiaguished  place  amqn^  the 
virtues  of  Coastantine;  nor. did  that  artfi|l  prince 
diew  hiqiself  ta  the  troo{>s,  till  they  were  pre- 
pared £0  salute  him  with  the  names  of  Augustus 
and  emperor.^  The  throaiie  was  the  object  of  his 
dewes ;  and  had  he  been  less  actuated  by  ambi^ 
tion,  it  was  liia  only  means  of  safet^y.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  thecharaicter  and  sent^n/ents 
of  Galerius,  and  sufficiently  apprized,  that  if  he 
wished  to  live,  he  must  determine  to  reign.  The 

P  Cunctis  qui  aderant  amiitentibus,  sQd  praecipue  Croco  (aSi  Mrwn^ 
Alaxnannorum  rege  auxilii  gratia  Constamiuin,  comitalOf  inperium 
captt.  Victor  Junior,  c.  41.  This  is  perhaps  the  fir^st  instance  of  a 
barbarian  king  who  assisted  the  Roman  arms  with  an  ix^epen^^t 
lody  of  his  own  subjects^  The  praetiae  grew  fa;Diitiar„ -^nd^  a|.4ast 
^came  fatak  t    -1    * 
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decent  aud  even  obstinate  resistance  which  he  ctiAt*. 
chose  to  affect,**   was  contrived  to  justify  his^ 


usurpation ;  nor  did  he  yield  to  the  acclamations 
of  the  army,  till  he  Imd  provided  the  proper  ma. 
terials  for  the  letter,  which  he  immediately  dis- 
patched to  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Oonstahtine 
informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event  of  bis  fa- 
ther's deaths  modestly  assented  his  natural  claim 
to  the  succession,  and  respectfully  lamented,  that 
the  affectionate  violence  of  his  troops  had  not 
permitted  iiim  to  solicit  the  impeHal  purple  in 
the  regular  and  constitutional  manner.  The  first 
etnotkois  of  Galerins  were  those  of  surprise^  dis- 
^pointtment,  and  rage ;  and  as  he  could  seldom 
restrain,  his  passions,  he  loudly  threatened,  that 
he  wdnld  eommit  to  the  flames  both  the  letter 
and  the  laeasenger.  But  his  resentment  insensiMy  He  is  ac  ^ 
subsided;  and  when  he  recollected  the  doubtfiil^by^cf.' 
chance  of  war^  when  he  had  weighed  the  cha-^®.""**  ?****• 

o  give*  him 

cacter  and  ^rength  of  his  adversary,  he  conseAtedoniy  the 
to  embrace  the  lionourabie  accommodation  which  casar,  and 
the  prudemce  of  Constantine  had  left  open  to  ^J*****^, 

*    ^^  *  Augustus 

him.  Without  either  condemning  or  mtifyingtoSeverus. 
the.choice  of  the  British  army,  Galerius  accepted 
the  son  of  his'deceased  colleague  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  he  gave 
him  mfy  the  title  of  Csesar^  and  the  fourth  rank 
among  the  Roman  princes,  whilst  he  confe^rred 
the  vacant  place  of  Augustus  oh  his  favourite 

^  Hia  panegyrist  Eamenius  (vii,  8)  ventul'es  to  afllim,  in  th«  pre< 
sence  of  Constanti«e>  that  he  ptit  spurs  to  his  horse,  akid  triid,  bui 
in  vain,  to  es(!ape  tVom  the  hands  of  his  soldiers.  ' 

o  2 
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CHAJP.  Severus.    TJii^  appor^ot  hacmoiiy  of  tjb^  ein|Hi^ 
^^  *    was  still  preserved; and iCaD$taDtine»  who  als6a<» 


^^w%.%»%%% 


dy  pos3es$e4  the  su^&tanq^,  oxpeicted,  without 
impatience,  an  oppoitupity  o£  obtaimng  the  Jbo*- 
oours»  of  sujNreme  power/ 
Tbebro-  Th^  children  of  Coostantnis  bjr  bis  second 
^Btert'^f  marriage  were  svf.  in  number,  three  of  either  seiy;, 
^^^*^  and  whose  imperial  descent  niight  have  solidtotjl 
a  preference  over  the  meaner  extraction  of  t^he 
son  of  Helena.  But  Constantinewas  in.  tliethir^jw 
second  year  of  his  age,  in  the  full  vigour  boitbc^ 
.  mind  and  body,  at  the  time  whea  the  eldest  of 
his  brothers  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  thifv 
teen  yeai:s  old.  His  claim  of  ^upeiior  merit  l^ad 
been  allowed  and  ratified  by  the  dying  emperor,'^ 
In  his  last  moments,  Constantius  bequeathiedto 
his  eldest  sqn  the  care  of  the  s^ety  as  well  as 
greatness  of  the  family ;  conjuring  hhn  to  assuage 
both  the  authority  and  the  sentimQUts  of  a  fotber 
with  reg^d  to  tbq  ^chMdren  of  Theodora.  Their 
liberal  education,  advantageous  n^rrtages,  the 
secure  dignity  of  theii^  lives^  and  the,  first  hoQows 
of  the  state  with  which  they  were  invested,  attest 
thefraternaiaifeGtionof  Cimstantkie;  and  as  those 
princes  possessed  a  mild  and  grateful  dispositioot 

*1Uctantitt9  de  M.  P«  e.  25.  Eumenius  (vii,  9)  gHr^  a  rhetorical 
turn  to  the  whole  transaction. 

■  The  choice  of  Gonst«nti^e>  by  his  dyi^g  father,  which  is  varraDtp 
ed  by  reason*  and  iossswated  by  Eumenios,  seems  to  be  conilnned  by 
the  most  unezceptionable  authoftty»  the  concurring  evidenea  of  LaC* 
tantlua  (de  M*  P.  c.  S4)»  and  of  Libanius  <Oratien  i) ;  of  Eoaebiut  <1)i 
Vit  Caoataiilin.  i*  i,  <^'  1^  Sl)»  aifd  of  Jidian  (Oratloii  f)« 
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thfey  subtnitted  without  reluctance  to  the  sup^-  chap. 
tiotity  of  his  genius  and  fortune?.*  "^* 


»»»»»4n^^» 


tr.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  Galerius  was  Di«»iiteiit 
scarcely  reconciled  to  the  disappointment  of  his^uu^atte 
views  upon  the  Gallic  provinces,  before  the  "*»- JgS*^*"* 
expected  loss  of  Italy  Wounded  his  pride  as  well  uxes. 
a^  power  in  a  still  more  sensible  part.  The  long 
absence  of  the  emperors  had  filled  Rotne  with 
discontent  and  indignation ;  and  the  people  gra- 
dually discovered,  that  the  preference  given  to 
Nicomedia  and  Milan  w^s  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  particular  inclination  of  Diocletian,  but  to 
the  permanent  form  of  government  which  he  bad 
instituted.  It  was  in  vain  that,  a  few  months 
after  his  iibdication,  bis  successors  dedicated^ 
under  his  name,  those  magnificent  baths,  whose 
rains  still  supply  the  ground  as  well  as  the  ma« 
terials  for  so  many  churches  and  convents*^ 
The  tranquillity  of  those  elegant  recesses  of  ease 
and  luxury  was  disturbed  by  the  impatient  mur- 
murs of  the  Romans;  and  a  report  was  insensibly 
circulated,  that  the  sums  expended  in  erecting 

'  Of  the  three  sisters  of  Constantme,  Constantia  married  the  eoipc* 
ror  Licinius,  Anastasia  the  Caesar  Bassianua,  and  Butropia  the  constil 
Nepotfanus.  The  three  brothers  were  DalmatUis,  Julius  Constantlus* 
and  AnibaHanus,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  apeak  hereafter. 

"  See  Gruter  Inscrip.  p.  178.  The  six  princes  are  all  mentioned  ^ 
njocletlan  and  Mazimian  as  the  senior  Augusti  and  fathers  of  the 
emperors.  They  jointly  dedicate,,  for  the  use  of  tkdr  own  Ronuuis, 
this  mi^ificcnt  edidce.  The  architects  have  delineated  the  ruins  of  • 
these  tiurmmi  and  the  antiquarians,  particularly  Donatus  and  Nar^ 
^ni,  have  ascertained  the  ground  which  they  covered.  One  of  the 
Hfreat  rooMS  is  now  the  Carthusian  church ;  and  even  one  of  the  por- 
ter's lodges  Is  tuffideat  to  form  another  church,  which  belongs  ed 
i^  feuillans. 

o  3 
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CHAP,  those  buildings,  would  soon  be  required  attbeir 
^  *  hands.  About  that  time  the  avarice  of  Galerius^ 
or  perhaps  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  had  in- 
duced him  to  make  a  very  strict  and  rigorous  in-^ 
quisition  into  the  property  of  his  subjects,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  general  taxation,  both  on  their  land^ 
and  on  their  persons.  A  very  minute  survey 
appears  to  have  been  taken  of  tlicir  real  estates; 
and  wherever  there  was  tlie  slightest  suspicion  of 
concealment,  torture  was  very  freely  employed 
to  obtain  a  sincere  declaration  of  their  personal 
wealth.*  The  privileges  which  had  exalted  Italy 
above  the  rank  of  the  provinces  were  no  longef 
regarded;  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue  already 
be^an  to  number  the  Roman  people,  and  to  settle 
the  proportion  of  the  new  taxes.  Even  when  the 
spirit  of  freedom  had  been  utterly  extinguished, 
the  tamest  subjects  have  sometimes  ventured  to 
resist  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  their  property ; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  injury  was  aggravated 
by  the  insult,  and  the  sense  of  private  interest 
was  quickened  by  that  of  national  honour.  The 
conquest  of  Macedonia,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, had  delivered  the  Roman  people  from 
the  weight  of  personal  taxes.  Though  they  had 
experienced  every  form  of  despotism^  they  had 
now  enjoyed  that  exemption  near  five  hundred 
years ;  nor  could  they  patiently  brook  the  inso- 
lence of  an  Ulyrian  peasant,  who,  from  his  distant 
residence  in  Asia,  presumed  to  number  Hotne 

«  See  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  2$,  HI. 
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amoug  the  tributary  cities  of  his  empire  Th^  chap. 
rising  fart,  of  tbe  people  uras  enco^r^ed  by  the  ^^^^ 
a^^hpf lty^  Qt  at.  lea^t  t|ie  comfiivancq,  of  the  se- 
iji^te ;  and  th^  feeble  remains  of  the  pra^oriaa 
guards,  who  had  reasoa  to  apprehend  tl^eir  own 
dissolution,  embraced,  so  honpurable  a  pretence, 
and  declared  tbeir.  Readiness  to  draw  th^ir  swords 
in  the  service  of  their  oppressed  country.  It  was 
the  wish?  an4  it  soon  became  the  hope,  of  every 
citia^n,  that  after  .expelling  from  Italy  their  fo- 
reign tymnts,  they  should  elect  a  prince  who, 
by  jfche  place  of  his  residence,  and  by  his  maxims 
of  governn^ent,  might  once  more  deserve  the  title 
of  Roooan  emperor.  The  name,  as  well  as  the 
situiU^ion  of  Maxentius,  determined  in  his  favour 
the  popular  enthusiasm. 

Mftxentius  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maxi*  Maxentius 
mian,  ftnd  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Galer  ^^p^  t\ 
rjus.  His  birth  and  alliance  seemed  to  ofibr  him  ^!l« 
the. fairest  promise  of  succeeding  to  the  empire;  oeu  2s. 
but  his  vices  and  incapacity  procured  him  the 
same  exclusion  from  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  which 
Gottstant|ne.4^  4^^01704  ;byj  a  dangerous  supe- 
riority of  merit.     The  policy  of  Galerius  pre- 
ferred such  associates  as.  would  never  disgrace 
the  choice,  nor  dispute  the  commands,  of  then: 
benefactor.    An  obscure  stranger  was  therefore 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Italy;  and  the  son  of  the 
late  emperor  of  the  West  was  left  to  enjoy  the  ' 
luxury  of  a  private  fortune  in  a  villa  a  few  mites 
distant  from  the  capital.    The  gloomy  passions 
of  his  soul,  shame,  vexation^  and  rage,  were  in- 
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f^HAP.  flwMHl  by  €»vy  on  Uie,5tewfl  Qf  Con^ntto^js^uc- 
^^*  ^  oes$ ;  but  ,ihebom6»  of  M^^d^ntiiB  FeririediWkh 
the  public  djiscontf fitian4he  ^ir^ewiljr  fersuftfafi 
to  uoite  bm  p<9*souiil  iitjury  fUMlpret9jilioiis.wttfa 
the  cau$^  Qf<  l^e  RomaA  people^  Two  prartonaa 
tribaii€i»  siD^r  a  commissary  i  of  provisiona  ;iinder» 
tock  the  maiKiSeinent  of  tb$  ^p»spiracy«;  aittias 
every  or^et  of  men  wa&'^tuat^d  by  the  ^ame 
spirit,  the  immediate  eregi^li  was  ii^itiier  ,<kmbtfiil 
nor  difficult^  The  pr^^i^t  ofrtiie.city  and  a  few 
magistrates,  i9iho  maintaiiudd  tibeir  jfidelity  to  Se^ 
¥erus,  wen^,  massacred  by  the  guards;  and  Max- 
cmtius,  inrested  with  the  in^periai  ornameuts> 
was  acknowl^ged  by  the  applauding  senaite  and 
people  as  the. protector  of  the  Roman  freedom 
and  dignity.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Maximian 
was  previously  acquainted  witk  the  conspiracy ; 
Maximian  but  as  soou  as  tlie  Standard  of  rebellion  was  erect- 
the*pui^*e.^  at  Rome,  the  old  emperor  broke  from  the  re- 
tirement where  the  authority  of  Diocletian  had 
condemned  him  to  pass  a  life  of  melancholy  soli- 
tude, and  concealed  his  returning  ambition  under 
the  disguise  of  fraternal  tenderness.  At  the  re- 
ipiestof  Kis  son  and  of  the  senate,  he  conde« 
scended  to  re-assimie  the  purple.  His  ancient 
digtiity,.his  e3^perience,  and  his  fame  in  arms, 
added  strength  as  well  as  reputation  to  the  party 
of  Maxentius.' 

J  The  sixth  panegyric  represents  the  conduct  of  Maximian  ra  the 
miwt  faTOUraMe  light ;  and  the  ambiguous  e'xpreasibn' of  Aurelius 
Victor,  *«  retractftntediu/'  may  signify,  either  that  he.contrt^ed,  or 
tkat  hf  opposed,  the  coDspiracy*  See  ZosimUs,  J.  ii,  p.  79,  an^ 
IbffctantHis  de  M.  P.  c.lM.  < 
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AcMrdin^  to  the  advice,  or  rather  the  orders,  chap. 
tff  'h&  'CoHeagiie,  the  emperor  Severus  immedU  ?^^* 
aisei)?' Itafitened  to  Rome,  m  the  full  confidence,  oe^^na 
tfaat,^b7  bis  unexpected  celerity,  he  should  easily  ^**^[ 
suppress  the  tumult  of  an  unwarlike  populace, 
commanded  by  a  licentious  youth.  But  he  founds 
on  hffs  arrival,  the  gates  of  the  city  shut  against 
him,  the  walls  filled  with  men  and  arms,  an  ex- 
perienced general  at  the  bead  of  the  rebels,  and 
hk  own  troops  without  spirit  or  affection.  A 
large  body^  of  Moors  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
allured  by  the  promise  of  a  large  donative ;  and, 
if  it  b^  true  that  they  had  been  levied  by  Maxi- 
mian  m  his  African  war,  preferring  the  natural 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  artificial  ties  of  al- 
legiance. Anulinus,  the  praetorian  prefect,  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  Maxentius,  and 
drew  after  him  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  troops  accustomed  to  obey  his  commands. 
.  Home,  according  to  the  expression  of  an  orator, 
r^k^alled  her  armies;  and  the  unfortunate  Se- 
verus,  destitute  of  force  and  of  counsel,  retired, 
or  ratiier  fled,  with  precipitati6n  to  Ravenna. 
Here  he  might  for  some  time  have  been  safe. 
The  fortifications  of  Ravenna  were  able  to 
re^st  the  attempts,  and  the  morasses  that  sur- 
rounded the  town  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
approach,  of  the  Italian  army.  The  sea,  whicii 
Severus  commanded  with  a  powerful  fleet,  se- 
cured him  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  provision^ 
and  g«ve  a  free  entrance  to  the  legions,  which, 
on  the  return  of  spring,  would  advance  to  bis 
assistance  from  lUyricum  and  the  East.    Maxi- 
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CHAP,  inian,  Who  conducted  the  siege  in  person,  A  as 
soon  convinced  that  be  might  waste  his  time 
and  his  army  in  the  fruitless  enterprise,  an4 
that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  either  from  force 
or  famine.  With  <an  art  more  suitable  to  the 
cfiaracter  of  Diocletian  than  to  his  own,  he  di- 
rected  his  attack,  not  'So  much  agmnstt  the  walls 
of  Ravenna,  as  against  the  mind  of  Severus. 
The  treachery  which  he  had  experienced  dis- 
posed tliat  unhappy  prince  to  distrust  the  most 
sincere  of  his  friends  and  adherents«  The  ^nis- 
saries  of  MaximiaA  easily  persuaded  bis  credu- 
lity, that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  betray  the 
town ;  and  prevailed  upon  his  fears  not  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  discretion  of  ian  Irritated 
conqueror,  but  to  accept  the  faith  of  an  honour- 
able capitulation.  He  was  at  first  received  with 
humanity,  and  treated  with  respect.  Maximian, 
conducted  the  captive  empefor  to  -Rome,  and 
gave  him  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  he  had 
secured  his  life  by*  the  resignation  of  the  purple. 
But  Severus  couM  obtain  only  an  easy  deatli 
A.D.  307,  and  an  imperial  funeral.  When' the  sentence 
February.  ^^^^  signified  to  him,  the  manner  of  executing 
it  was  left  to  his  own  choice :  he  preferred  the 
favourite  mode  of  the  ancients,  that  of  opening 
his  veins  t  and,  as  soon  as  he  expired,  bis  body 
was  carried  to  the  sepulchre  which  had  been 
constructed  for  the  family  of  GalllenifS.' 

"  The  eircut6stances  of  tBis  wftr,  and  the  death  of  Se%'€m^,  (fre  very 
doubtfully  and  variously  told  in  our  ancient  fragments  (see  Tillemont, 
J  list,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  iv,  part  i,  p,  55.5).  I  have  endeavoured 
to  extract  from  them^  consistent  kn^  prob^e  nai'rtitidft.      * '       ' 


^  Though  the  diaracters  <rf  Constaatine  and  ijftjti*. 
Maxentius  bed  very  little  affinity  '^rith  each  other,    ^^^' 
their  situation  and  interest  were  the  same  ;  And  Maximian 
prudence  jseemed  to  require  that  they  ^^^^'^^iLughteJ 
unite  their  forces  a£»Mnst  the  caiiimoti  enemy.  Fausta,and 
Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  hi$  age  and  Augustus, 
dignity,  the  indefatigable  Maxifraikn  passed  tbe^^^^?"^^ 
Alps,  and  courting  a  personal  interview  with  *•»•  307, 
the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  candied  with  him  bis 
daughter  Fausta  as  the  pledge  of  tiife  new  aJli- 
ance.     The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Aries 
with  every  circumstance  of  magnificence^,  and 
the  ancient  colleague  of  Diocletian,  who  again 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  Western  empire,  con- 
ferred on  his  son-in*law  and  ally  the  title  of 
Augustus.     By  consenting  to  receive  that  ho- 
ndnt  from  Maximian,  Constantine  seemed  to 
eml»*ace  the  cJaiwe  of  Rome  and  of  the  senate; 
but  his  professions  were  ambiguous^  and  hi^  as-^ 
sistance  slow  and  ineffectual.     He  considered 
with  attention  the  approaching  contest  between 
the  masters  of  Italy  and  the  emj^eror  of  the 
East^   and  was   preparc4  to   consult  his  own 
safety  or  ambition  in  the  event  of  the  war.' 

The  importance  of  the  occasion  called  for  the  Gaierius 
presence  and  abilities  of  Gaierius.    At  the  head  itLy.** 
of  a  powerful  army,  collected  from  lUyricum  and 
the  East,  he  entered  Italy,  resolved  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Severus  and  to  chastise  the  rebel- 

*  The  sixth  panegyric  was  pronounced  to  celebrate  the  elevation 
of  CoiM$antine;  but  the  prudent  orator  avoids  the  meojtion  either  of 
Gal^us  or  of,  Maxentiu«i.  H^  introduces,  only  one  slight  aflusion  to 
the  actual  troubles,  and  to  the  majesty  of  Rome. 
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CHAP,  Sous  Romans;  or,  as  he  expressed  his  hitentiotis^ 
^J^^^  in  the  furious  language  of  a  barbarian,  to  extir- 
pate the  senate,  and  to  destroy  the  people  by  the 
sword-  But  the  skill  of  Maximian  had  concerted 
a  prudent  system  ofdefence.  The  invader  found 
every  place  hostile,  fortified,  and  inaccessible; 
and  though  he  forced  his  way  as  far  as  Nami, 
within  sixty  miles  of  Rome,  his  dominion  in  Italy 
was  confined*  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  camp. 
Sensible  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  his  enter- 
prise, the  haughty  Galerius  made  the  first  ad- 
vances towards  a  reconciliation ;  and  dispatched 
two  of  his  most  considerable  officers  to  tempt  the 
Roman  princes  by  the  offer  of  a  conference,  and 
the  declaration  of  his  paternal  regard  for  Max- 
entius,  who  might  obtain  much  more  from  his 
liberality  than  he  could  hope  from  the  doubtful 
chance  of  war.**  The  offers  of  Galerius  were 
rejected  with  firmness ;  his  perfidious  friendsdiip 
refused  with  contempt ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  discovered,  that,  unless  he  provided  for 
his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat,  he  had  some  reason 
to  apprehend  the  fate  of  Severus.  The  wealth, 
which  the  Romans  defended  against  his  rapacious 
tyranny,  they  freely  contributed  for  his  destruc- 
tim*  The  name  of  Maximian^  the  popular  arts 
of  his  son,  the  secret  distribution  of  large  sums, 
and  the  promise  of  still  more  liberal  rewards. 


^  With  regard  to  this  negoclation,  see  the  fragmeAs  of  an  ano&y- 
inous  historian,  published  by  Valesius  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
Anunianus  Marcellinus,  p.  711.  These  fragments  have  furnished  us 
^'Ith  several  .^uriouBf  and,  as  it  should  seexUf  aathentlc  anecdotes. 


ehecked  the  ardour^  and  corrupted  the  fidelity  chap. 
of  the  lUyrian  legions ;  and  when  Galeiiys  at  ^'^' 
lengtj^  gave  the  signal  of  the  retreat^  it  was  with  ""**^^^^" 
some  difficulty  that  he  could  prevail  on  his  vete- 
rans not  to  desert  a  banner  which  had  SQ  often 
conducted  them  to  victory  and  honour.  A  con- 
temporary writer  assigns,  two  other  cause?  for  the 
failure  of  the  expedition ;  but  they  are  both  of 
such  a  n^ure,  that  a  cautious  historian  wUI 
scarcely  venture  to  adopt  them*  We  are  told 
that  Galerius,  who  had  formed  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  by  the  cities  pf 
the  East  with  which  he'was  acquainted^  found 
his  forces  inadequate  to  the  siege  of  thftt  immense 
capital.  But  the  extent  of  a  city  serves  only  to 
render  it  more  accessible  to  the  enemy;  Rome  had 
long  sinice  been  accustomed  to  submit  on  the 
approach  of  a  conqueror;  nor  could  the  tempo- 
rary enthusiasm  of  the  people  have  long  con- 
tended against  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the 
legions.  We  are  likewise  informed,  that  the 
legions  themselves  were  struck  with  horror  and 
remorse,  and  that  those  pious  sons  of  the  republic 
refused  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  their  venerable 
parent,^  But  when  we  recollect  with  how  much 
«ase,  in  the  more  ancient  civil  wars,  the  zeal  of 
party^  and  the  habits  of  military  obedience,  had 
converted  the  native  citizens  of  Rome  into  her 
most  implacable  enemies,  we  shall  be  inclined  t9 

*  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c  2$.  The  former  of  these  i-easons  is  pro- 
bably taken  from  Virgil'a  Shepherd :  **  lUam  ego  huic  nostre  similem 
Melfboee  putavi,**  &c.  Lactantius  delighis  in  these  poetical  allusion?. 
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CHAP,  distru^  this  extreme  delicaojr  of  strangefsf  aitd 
v^lTl  barbarians,  who  had  never  beheld  Italy  till  tJifey 
*""""""*  entered  it  in  a  ho^tHe  manner.  Had  they  not 
been  restrained  by  motives  of  a  more  interested 
nature*  tliey  wquld  probably  have  answeredGale- 
rius  in  the  wprds  of  Ceesar's  veterans  i  "  If  out 
"  general  wished  to  lead  us  to  the  banks  oif  the 
**  Tyber>  we  are  prepared  to  trace  out  his  camp. 
**  Whatsoever  walls  he  has  determined  to  lievel 
**  with  the  ground,  ouij  hands  are  ready  to  work 
"  the  engines :  nor  shall  we  hesitate,  should  the 
"  name  qf  the  devoted  city  be  Rome  itself." 
These  are  indeed  the  expressions  of  a  poet ;  but' 
of  a  poet  wha  has  been  distinguished  and  even 
censured  for  his  strict  adh^enc^  to  the  truth  of 
history.* 
Hisretreat-  The  legicHis^  of  Galecius  exhibit  a  very  melan- 
choly  proof  of  their  disposition,  by  the  ravages 
which  they  eommitted  in  their  retreaL  They 
murdered^  they  ravished,  they  phindereci  they 
drove  away  the  fiocks  and  herds  of  the  Italians. 
They  burnt  the  villages  through  which  they  pass- 
ed, and  they  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  country 
which  it  had  txot  been  in  their  power  to  subdue^ 
During  the  whoie  mari^b,  Maxentius  hung  on 
thei*-  rear;  but  he  very  pndtdently  dedmed  a  ge- 
neral engagement  with  those  brave  and  desperarte 

«•  Castra  super  TuSci  si  ponere  Tybridis  undas ;  {j»hea9j 
H«$perio9  audax  veniam  raetator  in  ftgros. 
Tu  qtioscunt^ue  voles  in  planum  offendere  muros, 
'  }iii&  ariea  aet^is  disperget  saxa  lacertis ;      ' 
Ilia  licet  penims  tolll  qtram  ju^seris  urbem  ' 
Roma  sit.  Liican.  Pharsal.  f,  3S1. 
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i^eterans. .  His  fatbeioJiad, undertaken  a  9ecoii4  chap. 
JQurnej^into  Gaul,  with  the  hope  of  .persuading    ^^^' 
CoostaBtine^  who  bad  assembled  an  army  on  the  "**'"***'" 
frontier,  to  join^the  pursuit,  and  to  complete  the 
victory.  .,Bttt  the  actions  of  Conslantine  were 
guided  by  reason  and  not  by  resentments  Hepier^ 
si$ted  in  the  wbe  resolution  of  maintaining  a  ba-* 
lance  of  po^wer  in  the  divided  empire,  and  he  no 
longer  hated  Galerius^  when  that  aspiring  prince 
had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  terror.* 

The  mind  of  Galmus  was  the  most  susceptible  Elevation 
of  the  sterner  pas^oas ;  but  it  was  not,  however/ tothl^ant 
incapable  jof  a  sLncere.and  lasting  friendship.  Li-**^^"*"^' 
cinius,  whose  manners  as  well  as  character  were  a.  L  sot, 
iK)t  unlike  his  own,  seems  to  have  engaged  both^**^*  *^' 
his  affection  and  esteem.  Their  intimacy  bad  com^ 
menc^d  in  the  happier  period,  perhaps,  of  thdr. 
yovAh  and  obscurity ;  it  had  be€»i  cemented  by 
the  freeitom  and  dangers  of  a  military  life;  they 
had  advanced^  almost  by  equal  steps,  tiirough 
the  successive  honours  of  the  service;  an4  &s  soon 
as  Gaterius  was  invested  with,  the  imperial  dign 
nity,  he  seems,  to  have  conceived  the  design  of 
raising  his  companion  to  the  same  rank  with  him- 
self.    During  the  short  period  of  his  prosperity, 
he  considefed  the  rank  of  Csesar  as  unworthy  of 
the  age  and  merit  of  Licinius,  and  rather  chose 
tareserve  for  him  the  place  of  Constantius,  and 
the  empire  0f  the  West.    While  thi^  emperor 

•  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c  2T.  Zozim*  I.  ii,  p.  si^  The  latter  insi- 
nuates that  Constantine,  in  his  interview  witji  Maximian,  had  pro- 
mised to  declare  war  against  Galeriiis. 
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CH  AF.  was  empl&jred  in  the  Italian  war,  he  intrusted  hit 
^^^'    friend  with  Ae  defence  of  the  Danube ;  and  im- 
*  "*""       mediately  rfter  hb  return  from  that  unfortunate 
expedition,  he  invested  Licinius  with  the  vacant 
pur[de  of  Severus,  resigning  to  his  immediate 
ma  of      tcommand  the  provinces  of  lUyricunu'  The  news 
Mftximin.  ^f  jjig  promotion  was  no  sooner  carried  mto  the 
-    East,  than  Maximin,  who  governed,  or  rather 
oppressed,  the  countries  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
betrayed  his  envy  and  discontent,  disdained  the 
inferior  name  of  Caesar,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
prayers  as  well  as  arguments  of  Galerius,  exacted, 
almost  by  violence,  the  equal  title  of  Augustus.* 
For  the  first,  and  indeed  for  the  last,  time  the 
Roman  worid  was  adminbtered  by  six  emperors 
Six  «nipe-  In  the  West,  Constaniine  and  Maxenlius  affect- 
r^^sos.  ^d  to  reverence  their  father  Maximian.     In  the 
East,  Licinius  and  Maximin  honoured  with  more 
real  consideration  their  benefactor  Galerius.  The 
opposition  of  interest,  and  the  memory  of  a  re- 
cent war,  divided  the  empire  into  two  great  hos- 
tile powers ;  but  their  mutual  fears  produced  an 
apparent  tranquillity,  and  even  a  feigned  recon- 

'  M.  de  Tillcxnont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  iv,  part  ij  p.  $59} 
has  proved,  that  Licinius^  without  passing  through  the  intermediate 
rank  of  Casar,  was  declared  Augustus,  the  11th  oif  November,  a.  »• 
307»  after  the  return  of  Galerius  from  Italy. 
I  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  33.  When  Galerius  declared  Licinius 
^  Augustus  with  himself,  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  younger  associates,  by 
inventing  for  Constantine  and  Maximin  (not  Maxentiu9f  see  Beluse, 
p.  81),  the  new  title  of  sons  of  the  Augustl.  But  when  Maximin 
acquainted  him  thai  he  had  b^en  saluted  Augustus  by  the  array,  Ga- 
lerius was  obliged  to  acknowledge  him,  as  well  as  ConsUmtine,  as 
equal  associates  in  the  iiRperial  dignity. 


fiUaa^ioxkr  ^  the  death^  of  the  elder  pniices^  oi  chap. 
MaximiaQ/and  more  particularly  of  Galerius,^^^^" 
gave  a  new  direction  to  the  vi^ws  and  passions 
erf  their-surviving  associates*  . 

»  When  Maximian  had  reluctantly. abdicated  theMisfor- 
^npire,  the  venal  orators  of  the  times  applauded  m^Sbiwn 
hi»  philosophic  modeFation.     When  his  ambition 
excited^  or  at  least  encouraged,  a  civil  war,  they 
returned  thanks  to  his  generous  patriotism,  and 
gently  censured  that  love  of  ease  and  retirement 
which  had  withdrawn  him  from  the  public  ser- 
vice.^   But  it  was  impossible  that  minds  like 
those  of  Maximian  and  his  son  could  long  possess 
in   harmony  an   undivided  power.  ,  Maxentius 
considered  himself  as  the  legal  sovereign  of  Italy, 
elected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people ;  nor 
would  he  endure  the  controul  of  his  father,  Who 
arrogantly  declared,  that  by  his  name  and  abi- 
lities the  rash  youth  had  been  established  on  the 
throne.  The  cause  was  solemnly  pleaded  before 
the  praetorian  guards ;  and  those  troops,  who 
dreaded  the  severity  of  the  old  emperor,  espoused! 
the  party  of  Maxentius/     The  life  and  freedom 
of  Maximian  were  however  respected,  and  he 
retired  from  Italy  into  Illyricum,  affecting  to  la- 
ment his  past  conduct,  and  secretly  contriving 

*  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  vl,  9,  Audi  doloris  nostrl  Uberam  vooem, 
^.'  The  whole  passage  is  ima||^ine4  with  artful  flattery «  and  express* 
ed  with  an  easy  flow  of  eloquence.  '     /      *  , 

*  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  %9.    Zosdm..  L  il,  pb  S%».  A  report  was 

spread^  that  Maxentius  was  the  son  of  some,  ohewure  Syrian,  and  had  ^ 

heen  substituted  by  the  wife  Of  Maximian  asher  own  child.     Seal 
Aurelius  Vietor,-  Anonym.  Valesian.  and  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix^  3,  4» 

VOL.  II.  -  r 
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CHAP,   new  mischiefs.     But  Galerius,  who  was  well  ac- 

XIV 

»«^«wJv»  quainted  with  his  character,  soon  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  dominions ;  and  the  Ikst  refuge  of  the 
disappointed  Maximian  was  the  court  of  his  son- 
in-law  Constantine.*  He  was  received  with 
respect  by  that  artful  prince,  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  filial  tenderness  by  the  empress  Fausta* 
That  he  might  remove  every  suspicion,  he  re- 
signed the  imperial  purple  a  second  time,*  pro- 
fessing himself  at  length  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  greatness  and  ambition.  Had  he  persevered 
in  this  resolution,  he  might  have  ended  his  life, 
with  less  dignity  indeed  than  in  his  first  retire- 
ment, yet,  however,  with  comfort  and  reputa- 
tion. But  the  near  prospect  of  a  throne  brought 
back  to  his  remembrance  the  state  from  whence 
he  was  fallen ;  and  he  resolved,  by  a  desperate 
effort,  either  to  reign  or  to  perish.  An  incursion 
of  the  Franks  had  summoned  Constantine,  with 
a  part  of  his  army,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhin^  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  stationed  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  which  lay  exposed 
to  the  enterprises  of  the  Italian  emperor ;  and  a 
considerable  treasure  was  deposited  in  the  city  of 
Aries.  Maximian  either  craftily  invented,  6r 
hastily  credited,  a  vain  report  of  the  death  of 

^  Ab  url)e  pulBum,  ab  Italia  fugfttum,  ab  lUyrfco  repudlatii|n»  tuis 
proYinciit,  tuls  copiis»  tuo  palatio,  recepistiL  Etiiiieii.  in  PancfTr.  VeU 
irii,  14. 

'  Lacuntiiis  de  Af.  P.  c.  29.  Yet  after  the  rMignation  of  the 
purple,  Constantine  still  eentinued  to  Ma^mian  the  iien^  and  ho- 
flours  of  the  Imperial  dignity ;  and  on  all  public  oecasions,  gave  tbt 
rt^t^hand  plaee  to  hi«  fftthier-ia-taw*    Pani|gyr»  Vat.  rii,  l^ 
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Constantine.  Without  hesitation  he  dscended  the  chap. 
tliroBe^  seized  tlie  l^asure^  and  scattering  it  with  ^ 
his  accustomed  profusion  among  the  soldiers^  en« 
deavoured  to  awake  in  their  minds  the  memory 
of  his  ancient  dignity  and  exploits.  Before  he 
could  establish  his  authority,  or  finish  the  nego- 
eiaticm  which  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  with 
his  son  Maxentius,  the  celerity  of  Constantine 
defeated  all  his  hopes.  On  the  first  news  of  his 
perfidy  and  ingratitude,  that  prince  returned 
by  rapid  marches  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone^ 
embarked  on  the  last  mentioned  river  at  Chalons^ 
and  at  Lyons  trusting  himself  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  Rhone,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Aries,  with 
a  military  force  which  it  was  impossible  for  Max- 
imian  to  resist,  and  which  scarcely  permitted  him 
to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Mar- 
seilles. The  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joined 
that  place  to  the  continent  was  fortified  against 
the  besiegers,  whilst  the  sea  was  open,  either  for 
the  escape  of  Maximian,  or  for  the  succours  of 
Maxentius^  if  the  latter  should  chuse  to  disguise 
his  invasion  of  Gaul  under  the  honourable  pre- 
tence of  defending  a  distressed,  or,  as  he  might 
allege,  an  injured  father.  Apprehensive  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  delay,  Constantine  gave 
orders  for  an  immediate  assault ;  but  the  scaling- 
ladders  were  found  too  short  for  the  heiglit  of 
the  walls ;  and  Marseilles  might  have  sustained 
as  long  a  seige  as  it  formerly  did  against  the 
.arms  of  Cttsar,  if  the  garrison,  iconsdous  either 
of  their  fault  or  of  their  danger^  had  not  pur- 
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CHAP,  chased  their  pardon  by  delivering  up.  the  city  and 
the  person  of  Maximian.  A  secret  but  irrevo- 
His  death,  cable  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
February,  the  usurper ;  he  obtained  only  the  same  favour 
which  he  had  indulged  to  Severus ;  and  it  was 
published  to  the  world,  that,  oppressed  by  the 
remorse  of  his  repeated  crimes,  he  strangled  him- 
self with  his  own  hands.  After  h6  had  lost  the 
assistance,  and  disdained  the  moderate  counsels, 
of  Diocletian,  the  second  period  of  his  active  life 
was  a  series  of  public  calamities  and  personal 
mortifications,  which  were  terminated,  in  about 
three  years,  by  an  ignominious  death.  He  de- 
served his  fate ;  but  we  should  find  more  reason 
to  applaud  the  humanity  of  Constantine,  if  he 
had  spared  an  old  man,  the  benefactor  of  his  fa 
ther,  and  the  father  of  his  wife..  During  the 
whole  of  this  melancholy  transaction,  it  appears 
that  Fausta  sacrificed  the  sentiments  of  nature  to 
her  conjugal  duties." 
Death  of  The  last  years  of  Galerius  were  less  shameful 
^.l!lii,  a»d  unfortunate  ;  and  though  he  had  filled  with 
^*y*  .more  glory  the  subordinate  station  of  Caesar  than 
the  superior  rank  of  Augustus,  he  preserved,  till 
the  moment  of  his  death,  the  first  place  among 
the  princes  of  the  Roman  world.     He  survived 

^  Zosim.  ]•  ii,  p.  S3.  Eumenius  in  Pane^.  Vet  vii,  16-21.' 
The  latter  of  these  has  undoubtedly  represented  the  whole  aflkir  in  the 
most  favourable  light  for  his  sovereign.  Yet  even  from  this  partial 
narrative  we  may  conclude,  that  the  repeated  clemency  of  Constantiney 
and  IKe  reiterated  treasons  of  Maximian,  as  they  are  described  by  Lac- 
tantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  t9*  30)  and  copied  by  the  modems,  ace  deetitute 
of  any  hiswrical  foundation* 
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bis  retreat  from  Italy  about  four  years;  and  wisely  c  hap. 
jrelinquishing  his  views  of  universal  empire,  he  ^^* 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure,  and  to  the  execution  of  some 
works  of  public  utility,  among  which  we  may 
distinguish  the  discharging  into  the  Danube  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  lake  Pelso,  and  the 
cutting  down  the  immense  forests  that  encom- 
passed it;  an  operation  worthy  of  a  monarch, 
since  it  gave  an  extensive  country  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  his  Pannonian  subjects.''  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  a  very  painful  and  lingering  dis- 
order. His  body,  swelled  by  an  intemperate 
course  of  life  to  an  unwieldy  corpulence,  was  co^ 
vered  with  ulcers,  and  devoured  by  innumerable 
swarms  of  those  insects  who  have  given  their  ' 
name  to  a  most  loathsome  disease  f  but  as  Ga* 
lerius  had  offended  a  very  zealous  and  powerful 
party  among  his  subjects,  his  sufferings,  instead 
of  exciting  their  compassion,  have  been ,  cele- 
brated as  the.  visible  effects  of  divine  justice.^ 


"  Aurelius  Victort  c.  40.  But  that  lake  was  situated  on  the  up^ 
per  Pannonia,  near  the  borders  of  Noricuip ;  and  the  province  of  Vale* 
ria  (a  name  which  the  wife  of  Galerius  gave  to  the  drained  country) 
imdottbtedly  lay  between  the  Drav«  and  the  Danube  (Seztus  Rufus* 
c«  9),  I  ^ould  therefore  suspect  tl\at  Victor  has  confounded  the  lake 
Pelso  with  the  Volocean  marshes,  or  as  they  are  now  called,  the  lake 
Safoaton.  -It  is  placed  in  the  heart  of  Valeria,  and  its  present  extent 
is  not  less  than  twelve  Hungarian  miles  (about  seventy  English)  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth.     See  Seve'rini  Pannonia,  L  i,  c.  9. 

**  Lactantius  (de;  M.  P.  c.  33)  and  Eusebius  (!•  viii,  c  16)  describe 
the  symptoms  and  progress  of  his  disorder  with  sii^gular  accuracy  s^d 
apparent  pleasure. 

»  If  any  Olke  the  late  Dr.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His. 
tory,  vol,  ii,  p.  307-339)  still  delight  in  recording  the  wonderful 

deaths 
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CHA  P.  He  had  no  SMiier  expired  in  his  palace  of  Nic6- 
^'^'    media,  than  the  two  emptors  who  were  indebted 


His  domi-  for  their  purple  to  his  favour  began  to.  collect 
^^^^'^^  their  forces,  with  the  intention  either  of  di$putr 
Maximin  ing^  or  of  dividing,  the  df^niiuons  which  he  had 
?ui.    '  kft  without  a  master.    They  were  persuaded^ 
however,  to  desist  from  the  former  design,  and  to 
agree  in  the  latter.    The  provinces  of  Asia  Ml 
to  the  share  of  Maximin,  and  those  ^f  Europe 
augmented  the  portion  of  Licinius.     The  HdUe? 
spont  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  formed  their 
mutual  boundary ;  and  the  banks  of  those  narrow 
seas,  which  flowed  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
world,  were  covered  with  soldiers,  with  arms, 
and  widi  fortifications.  The  deaths  of  MaTumian 
and  of  Galerius  reduced  the  number  of  emperors 
to  four.     The  sense  of  their  true  interest  soon 
connected  Licinius  and  Constantino ;  a  secret 
alliance  was  concluded  between  Maximin  and 
Maxentius ;  and  their  unhappy  subjects  expected 
with  terror  the  bloody  consequences. of  their  in* 
evitable  dissensions,  which  were  no  longer  re- 
strained by  the  fear  or  the  respect  which  they 
had  entertained  for  Galerius.^ 
j^^j^^        Among  so  many  crimes  and  misfortunes  occa« 
ttrauon  of  sioued  by  the  passions  of  th^  Roman  princes, 

ConBtan*      .«  •  1  •        ■%•  •  •! 

tine  in      there  IS  some  pleasure  m  discovermg  a  single 

Gflul, 

Z12*  deaths  efthe  perfecuton,  I  would  recommend  to  their  perusal  an  ad* 

mirable  passage  of  Grotius  (Hist.  1.  vii,  p.  S32),  concerning  the  last 
illness  of  Philip  xi  of  Spain. 

4  See  EusebluSi  1.  iz,  6, 10.    Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c  36*  IZosixQus 
Is  le^s  exact*  and  evidently  confounds  Mazimian  with  Maximin. 
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action  wUch  majr  be  ascribed  to  their  virtue.  In  ch  ap« 
tie  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Constantine  visited  ^^* 
the  city  of  Autun,  and  generously  remitted  the^ 
arrears  of  tribute,  reducing  at  the  same  time  the 
proportion  of  their  assessment,  from  twenty-five 
to  eighteen  thousand  heads,  subject  to  the  real 
and  personal  cajutation.'  Yet  even  this  indul* 
gence  affords  the  BK)st  unquestionable  proof  of 
the  public  misery.  This  tax  was  so  extremely 
oppressive,  either  in  itself,  or  in  the  mode  of 
collecting  it,  that  whilst  the  revenue  was  increase 
ed  by  extortion,  it  was  diminished  by  xlespair ;  a 
considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  Autun  wai 
left  uncultivated ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  pro* 
vincials  rather  chose  to  live  as  exiles  and  outlaws^ 
than  to  support  the  weight  of  civil  society.  It 
is  but  too  probable,  that  the  bountiful  emperor 
relieved,  by  a  partial  act  of  liberality,  one  among 
the  many  evils  which  he  had  caused  by  his  gene  j 
ral  maxims  of  administration.  But  even  those 
maxims  were  less  the  effect  of  choice  than  of  ne- 
cessity;  and  if  we  except  the  death  of  Maxi- 
mian,  the  reign  of  Constantine  in  Gaul  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  innocent  and  even  virtuous 
period  of  his.life.  The  provinces  were  protected 
by  his  presence  from  the  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rians, who  either  dreaded  or  experienced  his  ac- 
tive valour.  After  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  several  of  their  princes 


'  See  the  eighth  Panegyr.  in  which  Eumenius  displays,  in  the  pre. 
Mnoe  of  Constantine,  the  misery  and  the  gratitude  of  the  city  of  Au- 
tun. 
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CHAP,    were  exposed  by  his  order  to  the  wild  beasts  ia 
■^^'    the  amphitheatre  of  Treves;  and  the  people  seem 
**  to  have  enjoyed  the  spectacle  without  discover- 

ing, in  such  a  treatment  of  royal  captives,  any 
thing  that  was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nations 
or  of  humanity.* 
Tyranny  Thie  virtucs  of  Coustantinc  were  rendered  more 
tiusi"^'  illustrious  by  the  vices  of  Maxentijis.  Whilst 
iSica*"^  the  Gallic  provinces  enjoyed  as  much  happiness 
-A.  A  sbe-  as  the  condition  of  the  times  was  capable  of  re- 

312  ' 

ceiving,  Italy  and  Africa  groaned  under  the  do- 
minion  of  a  tyrant  as  contemptible  as  he  was 
odious.     The  zeal  of  flattery  and  faction  has  in- 
deed too  frequently  sacrificed  the  reputatidh  of 
the  vanquished  to  the  glory  of  their  successful 
rivals;  but  even  those  writers  who  have  revealed> 
with  the  most  freedom  and  pleasure,  the  faults 
of  Constantine,  unanimously  confess,  that  Max- 
entius  was  cruel,  rapacious,  and  profligate.*   He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  suppress  a  slight  rebel- 
lion in  Africa.     The  governor  and  a  few  adhe- 
rents had  been  guilty  5  the  province  suffered  for 
their  crime.     The  flourishing  cities  of  Cirtha  and 
(ilarthage,  and  the  whole  extent  of  that  fertile 
country,  were  wasted  by  fire  and  sword.     The 
abuse  of  victory  was  followed  by  the  abuse  of  law 
and  justice,     A  formidable  army  of  sycophants 

•  Eutropius,  X,  3.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii,  10,  11,  12.  A  great  num- 
htr  o£  the  French  youth  were  likewise  exposed  to  the  same  cruel  and 
ignominious  death. 

*  Julian  excludes  Maxentius  from  the  banquet  of  the  Caesars  with 
abhoirence  and  contempt ;  and  Zo6imus  (I*  ii#  p*  85)  accu^^s  him  of 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  profligacy. 
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and  delators  invaded  Africa;  the  rich  and  the  chap. 
noble  were  easily  convicted  of  a  connection  with 
the  rebels ;  and  those  among  them  who  experi- 
enced the  emperor's  clemency  were  only  pu- 
nished by  t\\e  confiscation  of  their  estates.**  So 
signal  a  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificeiit 
triumph ;  and  Maxentius  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people  the  spoils  and  captives  of  a  Roman 
province.  The  state  of  the  capital  was  no  less 
deserving  of  compassion  than  that  of  Africa. 
The  wealth  of  Rome  supplied  an  inexhaustible 
fund  for  his  vain  and  prodigal  expences,  and  the 
ministers  of  his  revenue  were  skilled  in  the'  arts  of 
rapine.  It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  method 
of  exacting  a  free  gift  from  the  senators  was  first 
invented;  and  as  the  sum  was  insensibly  increased, 
the  pretences  of  levying  it,  a  victory,  a  birth,  a 
marriage,  or  an  imperial  consulship,  were  pro- 
portionably  multiplied.''  Maxentius  had  im- 
bibed the  same  implacable  aversion  to  the  senate, 
which  had  characterized  most  of  the  former  ty- 
rants of  Rome  ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  his  un- 
grateful temper  to  forgive  the  generous  fidelity 
which  had  raised  hii^i  to  the  throne,  and  sup- 
ported him  against  all  his  enemies.  The  lives  of 
the  senators  were  exposed  to  his  jealous  suspi- 
cions; the  dishonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
lieightened  the  gratification  of  his  sensual  pas- 


"  Zo8imu8«  ].  ii,  p.  83-85.    Aurelius  Victor. 

>  The  passage  of  Aurelius  Victor  should  be  read  in  the  following 
fnanner :  i^rimus  instituto  pessimo,  mMntrum  specie,  patres  onUo* 
rujue  pecuniuja  conferre  prodigenti  sibi  cogeret. 
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CHAP,  sions.^  It  liiaj  be  presumed  that  an  imperial 
^^'  lover  was  seldom  reduced  to  sigh  in  vain ;  but 
whenever  persuasion  proved  ineffectual^  he  had 
recourse  to  violence ;  and  there  remains  one  me- 
morable example  of  a  noble  matron,  who  pre- 
served her  chastity  by  a  voluntary  death.  The 
soldiers  were  the  only  order  of  men  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  respect,  or  studied  to  please.  He  filled 
Rome  and  Italy  with  armed  troops,  connived  at 
their  tumults,  suffered  them  with  impunity  to 
plunder,  and  even  to  massacre,  the  defenceless 
people ;'  and  indulging  them  in  the  same  licen- 
tiousness which  their  emperor  enjoyed,  Maxen- 
tius  often  bestowed  on  his  military  favourites  the 
splendid  villa,  or  the  beautiful  wife,  of  a  sena* 
tor.  A  prince  of  such  a  character,  alike  inca- 
pable of  governing  either  in  peace  or  in  war, 
might  purchase  the  support,  but  he  could  never 
obtain  the  esteem,  of  the  army.  Yet  his  pride 
was  equal  to  his  other  vices.  Whilst  he  passed 
his  indolent  life,  either  within  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  or  in  the  neighbouring  gardens  of  Sal- 
lust,  he  was  repeatedly  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
alone  was  emperor,  and  that  the  other  princes 
were  no  more  than  his  lieutenants,  on  whom  he 

»  Pftnegyr.  Vet.  ix,  9.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  viii,  14,  et  in  Vit. 
ComtAnt.  i,  S3,  34.  Rufipus,  c  17.  The  virtuous  matron,  who 
stabbed  herself  to  escape  the  violence  of  Maxentius,  was  a  cbrlstiaiiy 
wife  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  her  ni^e  was  Sophronia.  It  still 
remains  a  question  among  the  casuists,  whether,  on  such  occasions, 
•uicide  is  justifiable  ? 

*  Prsetorianis  cedeni  vulgt  quondam  annueret,  is  the  vague  ez« ' 
pvession  of  Aurelius  Victor.    See  more  particular,  though  somewhat 
different,  accounts  of  a  tumult  and  massacre  which  happ^ied  at  Rome, 
in  E.usebius  (1.  viii,  o,  14)  and  in  Zosimus  0.  ii,  p.  S4>» 
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jhad  devolved  tlie  d^otce  of  thp  frontier  pnw  chap. 
viaces,  that  he  might  ei\joy  without  intemytiatt  ^^* 
the  elegant  luxury  of  the  capital.  Borne,  which  **'****^ 
had  so  loDg  regretted  the  absence,  lamented,  dur^ 
ing  the  alx  years,  of  his  reign,  the  presence,  of  her 
sovereign.* 

Though  Constantine  might  view  the  conductcivii  war 
of  Maxentius  with  abhorrence,  and  the  situatioin^^[^. 
pf  the  Romans  with  compassicm,  we  have  no^°«  *°<* 
reason  to  presume  that  he  would  have  taken  uptius, 
arms  to  punish  the  one,  or  to  relieve  the  other.  ^  ■'  ^^^' 
But  the  tyrant  of  Italy  rashly  ventured  to  pco- 
voke  a  formidable  enemy,  whose  ambition  had 
been  hitherto  restrained  by  the  considerations  of 
prudence,  rather  than  by  principles  of  justice.^ 
After  the  death  of  Maximian,  Kis  titles,  accord^i . 
ing  to  the  established  custom,  had  been  erased, 
and  his  statues  thrown  down,  with  ignominy* 
His  son,  who  had  persecuted  and  deserted  hin^ 
when  alive,  affected  to  display  the  most  pious 
regard  to  his  memory,  and  gave  orders  that  a 
similar  treatment  should  be  immediately  inflicted 
on  all  the  statues  that  had  been  erected  in  Italy 
and  Africa  to  the  honour  of  Constantine.    That 
wise  prince,  who  sincerely  wished  to  decline  a 

*  See  in  the  Panegyrics  (Is,  14),  a  lively  description  of  the  indo- 
lence and  vain  pride  of  Maxentius.  In  another  place  the  orator  ob- 
serves, that  the  riches  which  Rome  had  accumulated  in  a  period  of 
1060  years  were  lavished  by  the  tyrant  on  his  mercenary  bands ; 
redemptis  ad  civile  latrocinium  manibus  ingesserat. 

^  After  the  victory  of  Constantine,  it  was  universa^y  allowed,  that 
the  motive  of  delivering  the  republic  from  a  detested  tyrant  would, 
at  any  time,  have  justified  his  expedition  into  Italy.  Euseb.  in  Vit. 
CoDStantin.  L  i,  c.  29.    Panegyr.  Vet  ix,  2. 


»»»^»»»»^» 
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CHAP.  war»  with  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  wMch 
^^'  mt  was  safficiently  acquainted,  at  first  dissembled 
the  insult,  and  sought  for  redress  by  the  milder 
expedients  of  negociation,  till  he  was  convinced, 
that  the  hostile  and  ambitious  designs  of  the 
Italian  emperor  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  arm 
in  his  own  defence.  Maxentius,  who  openly 
avowed  his  pretensions  to  the  whole  monarchy  of 
the  West,  had  already  prepared  a  very  consider- 
able force  to  invade  the  Gallic  provinces  on  the 
side  of  Rhaetia ;  and  though  he  could  not  expect 
anyassistanoe  fromLicinius,  he*  was  flattered  with 
the  hope  that  the  legions  of  Illyricum,  allured 
by  his  presents  and  promises,  would  desert  the 
standard  of  that  prince,  and  unanimously  declare 
themselves  his  soldiers  and  subjects.®  Con- 
stantine  no  longer  hesitated.  He  had  deliberated 
with  caution  ;  he  acted  with  vigour.  He  gave  a 
private  audience  to  the  ambassiadors,  who,  in  the 
liame  of  the  senate  and  people,  conjured  him  to 
deliver  Rome  from  a. detested  tyrant;  and,  with-r 
out  regarding  the  timid  remonstrances  of  his 
council,  he  resolved  to  prevent  the  enemy,  and 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Italy,** 

*  Zosimus,  1.  ii,  p.  84,  85«  Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  x,  7-13. 
'  *  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix,  2.  Omnibus  fere  tuis  comitibus  et  du« 
eibus  non  solum  tacite  mu&santibus»  sed  etiam  aperte  timentibus ; 
contra  consilia  hominum,  contra  Haruspicum  monita,  ipse  per  temct 
liberandae  urbia  tempusv^nlsse  sentires.  The  embassy. of  the  Romans 
is  mentioned  only  by  Zoriaras  (1.  xiii)  and  by  Cedrenus  (in  Compend. 
^Hist.  p.  270) ;  but  those  modem  Greeks  had  the  opportunity  of  coa- 
sulting  many  writers  which  have  since  been  lost,  among  which  we 
may  reckon  the  life  of  Constantine  by  Praxagoras*  Photius  (p.  63) 
kas  ma^e  a  short  extract  from  that  historical  work* 
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The  enterprise  was  as  full  of  danger  as  <^  chap« 
glory;  and  the  unsuccessful  event  of  two  former  ^^' 
invasions  was  sufficient  to  inspire  the  most  serious  Prepu^ 
apprehensions.  The  veteran  troops  who  revered^ 
the  name  of  Maximian,  had  embraced  in  both 
those  wars  the  party  of  bis  son,,  and  were  now 
restrained  by  a  sense  of  honour,  as  well  as  of 
interest,  from  entertaining  an  idea  of  a  second 
desertion.  Maxentius,  who  considered  the  prse- 
torian  guards  as  the  firmest  defence  of  his  throne^ 
iiad  increased  them  to  their  ancient  establish- 
ment ;  and  they  composed,  including  the  rest  of 
the  Italians  who  were  inlisted  into  his  service^ 
a  formidable  body  of  fourscore  thousand  men. 
Forty  thousand  Moors  and  Carthaginians  had 
been  raised  since  the  reduction  of  Africa.  Even 
Sicily  furnished  its  proportion  of  troops;  and 
the  armies  of  Maxentius  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  foot,  and  eighteen 
thousand  horse.  The  wealth  of  Italy  supplied 
the  expences  of  the  war ;  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces were  exhausted,  to  form  immense  maga- 
^nes  of  com  and  every  other  kind  of  provisions. 
The  whole  force  of  Constantine  consisted  of 
ninety  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse  f 
and  as  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  required  an  ex- 
traordinary attention  during  the  absence  of  the 
emperor,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  employ 

*  Zosimus  (L  ii,  p.  S6)  has  given  us  this  curious  account  of  the 
forces  on  both  sides.  He  malces  no  mention  of  any  naval  armaments, 
though  we  are  assured  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ix,  25)  tliat  the  war  was  car- 
ried on  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land  ;  and  that  the  fleet  of  Constaotine 
too'k  possession  of  Sardinia,  Corsica^  and  the  ports  oC  Italy*. 
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CHAP,  above  half  his  troops  in  the  Italmn  expedition, 
^^^*    unless  he  sacrificed  the  public  safety  to  his  pri- 

"'***"*^  rate  quarrel/  At  the  head  of  about  forty 
thousand  soldiers,  hie  marched  to  encounter  ail 
enemy  whose  numbers  were  at  least  four  times 
superior  to  his  own.  But  the  armies  of  Rome, 
placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  danger,  were 
enervated  by  indulgence  and  luxury.  Habituat- 
ed to  the  baths  and  theatres  of  Rome,  they  took 
the  field  with  reluctance,  and  were  chiefly  com- 
posed of  veterans  who  had  almost  forgotten,  or 
of  new  levies  who  had  never  acquired,  the  use 
of  arms  and  the  practice  of  war.  The  hardy  le- 
gions of  Gaul  had  long  defended  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north ; 
and  in  the  performance  of  that  laborious  service, 
their  valour  was  exercised,  and  their  discipline 
confirmed.  There*  appeared  the  same  diflTcrence 
between  the  leaders  as  between  the  armies. 
Caprice  or  flattery  had  tempted  Maxentius  with 
the  hopes  of  conquest ;  but  these  aspiring  hopes 
3oon  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  pleasure  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  inexperience.  The  intrepid 
mind  of  Constantine  had  been  trained  from  his 
earliest  youth  to  war,  to  action,  ^rid  to  militsuy 
command. 

Consun-        When  Hannibal  marched  from  Gaul  into  Italy, 

thT.£^''  ^^  ^^  obliged,  first  to  discover,  and  then  to 


*  Panegyr.  Vdt  ix,  3.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  orator  should 
diminish  the  numhers  with  which  his  sovereign  achieved  the  conquest 
of  Italy  ;  hut  it  appears  somewhat  singular  that  he  should  esteem  the 
tyrant*!  army  at  no  more  than  lOOjOOO  men. 

\ 
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open,  a  way  over  mountains,  and  through  savage  citAr. 
nations,  that  had  never  yielded  a  passage  to  a  ^^* 
regular  army.*  The  Alps  were  then  guarded' 
hy  nature ;  they  are  now  fortified  by  art,  Cita* 
dels  constructed  with  no  less  skill  than  labour 
and  expence  command  every  avenue  into  the 
plain,  and  on  that  side  render  Italy  almost  in- 
accessible to  the  enemies  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia.*^  But  in  the  course  of  the  intermediate 
period,  the  generals  who  have  attempted  the 
passage  have  seldom  experienced' any  difllculty 
or  resistance.  In  the  age  dT  Constantine^  tte 
peasants  of  the  mountains  were  civilLaed  and 
obedient  subjects ;  the  country  was  plentiftdly 
stocked  with  provisions;  and  the  stupendous 
highways,  which  the  Romans  bad  carried  6v^ 
the  Alps,  opened  several  communications  between 
Gaul  and  Italy.^  Constantine  preferred  the  mad 
of  the  Goltian  Alps,  or,  as  it  is  now  called 
of  mount  Cenis,  and  led  his  troops  with  such 
active  diligence  that  he  descended  into  the  pkun 


«  The  thre^  principal  passage!  oF  the  Alps  between  6aul  and  Italy 
are  tfaoae  of  mount  St.  Bernard,  mount  Cenis,  and  mount  Genevre. 
Tradition,  and  a  resemblance  of  names  fAlpa  PennifuBj  had  assigned 
the  first  of  these  for  the  marth  of  Hannibal  (pee  Simler  do  Alpibus). 
The  Chevalier  do  Folard  (Polybe,  torn,  iv)  and  M«  d'AnviUe  have 
led  him  over  mount  Genevre.  But  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
an  experienced  officer  and  a  learned  geographer,  the  preteniions  of 
Bunint  Cenis  are  supported  in  a  specious,  not  to  say  a  convindag« 
ttanner  hy  M.  Grosley.  Obsenrations  sur  Tltalie,  torn.  i«  p.  40,  &c. 
^  La  Brunette  near  Suse,  Demoat,  Eiiles^  Fenestr^lles,  Coni»  ^\ 
*  See  Ammian.  Maredliti.  xv,  10.  Hla  description  oC  tlM  i99$M 
•ver  the  Alps  is  deaxi  lively,  imd  accurate. 
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CHAP,  of  Piedmont  before  the  court  of  Maxentms  had 
^^^^  '    received  any  certain  intelligence  of  his  departure 
from  the  banks  of  ^the  Rhine.      The  city  of 
Susa,  however,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Cenis,  was  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
provided  with  a  garrison^  sufficiently  numerous 
to  check  the  progress  of  an  invader;  but  the 
unpatience  of  Constantine's  troops  disdained  the 
tedious  forms  of  a  siege.     The  same  day  that 
they  appeared  before  Susa,  they  applied  fire  to 
the  gates,  and  ladders  to  the  walls ;  and  mount- 
ing to  the  assault  amidst  a  shower  of  stones  and 
arrows,  they  entered  the  place  sword  in  hand, 
and  cut  in  pieces  the  greatest  part  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  flames  were  extinguished  by  the  care 
of  Constantine,  and  the  remains  of  Susa  pre- 
served from  total  destruction.  About  forty  miles 
from  thence,   a  more  severe  contest   awaited 
Batue  of  him.     A  numcrous  army  of  Italians  ^as  assem- 
Turin.      bledrunder  the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius  in  the 
plains  of  Turin.  Its  principal  strength  consisted 
in  a  species  of  heavy  cavalry,  which  the  Romans, 
since  the  decline  qf  their  discipline,  had  borrow- 
ed from  the  nations  of  the  East.     The  horses, 
as  well  as  the  men,  were  clothed  in  complete 
JUrmour,  the  joints  of  which  were  artfully  adapted 
to  the  motions  of  their  bodies.     The  aspect  of 
this  cavalry  was  formidable,  their  weight  almost 
irresistible ;  and  as,  on  this  occasion,  their  gene* 
rals  had  drawn  them  up  in  a  compact  column  or 
wedge,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  with  spreading 
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flanks^  tbejr  flattered themselres  that  tliey  Aoaid  C  H ap^ 
easily  iureak  and  trample  down  the  army  of  Con-  ,^^*^ 
sta&tine.  They  mighty  perhaps^  have  moceedeii 
in  their  design,  had  not  their  expetienced  ad« 
versary  embraced  the  same  method  of  defence^ 
which  in  simitar  circumstances  had  been  prac- 
tised by  Aurelian.  The  skilful  eTotutioins  of 
GonstaRtine  divided  and  baffled  this  massy  co* 
lumn  oi  cavalry.  The  troops  of  Maxentiils  fled 
in  cdnfiisifm  towards  Tdrin  ;  and  as  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  shut  against  them,  very  few  escaped 
the  sword  of  the  victorious  pursuers.  By  this 
important  service,  Turin  deserved  to  experience 
the  clemency  and  even  favour  of  the  conqueror. 
He  made  his  entry  into  th^  imperial  palace  of 
Milan ;  and  almost  all  the  cities  of  Italy  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Po  not  only  acknowleged  the 
power,  but  embraced  with  zeal  the  party,  of 
Constantine.^ 

From  Milan' to  RoAie,  the  ^milian  and  l^la-  *an4 
minian  highways  offered  an  easy  march  of  about  venmi 
four  hundred  miles;  but  though  Constantine 
was  impatient  to  encounter  the  tyrant,  be  pru- 
dently directed  his  operations  against  another 
army  of  Italitos,  who,  by  their  strength  and 
position,  might  either  oppose  his  progress,  or, 
in  case  of  a  misfortune,  might  intercept  his 
retreat.  Ruricus  Pompeianus,  a  general  distin* 
guished  by  his  valour  and  ability^  bad  under  his 


^  Zosbnus  at  well  fa  BuaeUut  hasten  frmH  th«  ptmagt  d  the  A]{Mf 
to  the  decisive  action' near  Rome.    We  must  apply  to  the  two  P«Of« 
Ijrics  for  the  intermediate  actien*  of  ConsUntlne. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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CHAP,  command  the  city  of  Verona,  and  all  the  troops 
^^^'  that  were  stationed  in  the  province  of  Venetia, 
As  soon  as  he  was  infoimed  that  Constantino  was 
advancing  towards  him,  he  detached  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  which  was  defeated  in  an  en- 
gagement near  Brescia,  and  pursued  by  the 
Gallic  legions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Verona. 
The  necessity,  the  importance,  and  the  diffi- 
culties, of  the  siege  of  Verona,  immediately  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  sagacious  mind  of  Con- 
stantine.^  The  city  was  accessible  only  by  a 
narrow  peninsula  tow^ds  the  west,  as  the  other 
three  sides  were  surrounded  by  the  Adige,  a  rapid 
river  which  covered  the  province  of  Venetia, 
from  whence  the  besieged  derived  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  men  and  provisions.  It  wa^  not 
without  great  difficulty,  and  after  several  fruitless 
attempts,  that  Constantine  found  means  to  pass 
the  river  at  some  distance  above  the  city,  and  in 
a  place  where  the  torrent  was  less  violent.  He 
then  encompassed  Verona  with  strong  lines,  push- 
ed his  attacks  with  prudent  vigour,  and  repelled 
a  desperate  sally  of  Pompeianus.  That  intrepid 
general,  when  he  had  ysed  every  means  of  de- 
fence that  the  strength  of  the  place  or  that  of  the 
garrison  could  affi)rd,  secretly  escaped  from  Ve- 

*  The  Marquis  Maffei  has  examined  the  siege  and  battle  of  Verona^ 
with  that  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy  which  was  due  to  a  me- 
xnemorable  action  that  happened  in  his  native  country.  The  fortifi* 
cations  of  that  city,  constructed  by  Gallicnus,  were  less  extensive 
than  the  modern  walla,  and  the  amphitheatre  was  not  included  with- 
in their  circumference.    See  Verona  lUustrata,  part  i,  p.  142, 159, 
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foiia»  anxious  not  for  his  own  but  for  the  ptiblic  chaf. 
safety;.  With  indefatigable  diligence  be  soon  ^^^* 
cc^ected  an  army  sufficient  either  to  meet  Coia- 
stantine  in  the  fleld,  or  to  attack  him  if  be  ob- 
stinately remained  within  bis  lines.  The  em- 
peror,  attentive  to  the  motions,  and  informed  of 
the  approach,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy^  left  a 
I^trt  o[  his  legions  to  continue  the  operations  of 
the  siege,  whilst,  at  the  head  of  those  troops  on 
whose  valour  and  fidelity  he  more  particularly 
depended,  he  advanced  in  person  to  engoge  the 
general  of.  Maxentius*  The  army  of  Gaul  was 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  war ;  but  their  experienced^  leader 
perceiving  that  the  numbers  of  the  Italians  far 
exceeded  his  own,  suddenly  changed  his  disposi* 
tion,  and  reducing  the  second,*  extended  the  front 
of  his  first,  line  to  a  just  proportion  with  that 
of  the  eiiiei9y*  Such  evolutions,  which  only 
veteran  troops  can  execute  without  confusion  in 
a  moment  of  danger,  commonly  prove  decisive :  < 
but  as  this  engagement  began  towards  the  clos(^ 
of  the  day,  and  was  contested  with  great  obsti^ 
nacy  during  the  whole  night»  there  was  less  room 
for  the  conduct  of  the  generals  than  for  the  cou- 
rage of  the  soldiers.  The  return  of  light  dis- 
played the  victory  of  Constantine,  and  a  field  of 
carnage  covered  with  many  thousands  of  the  van- 
quished Italians.  Their  general,  Pompeianus, 
was  found  among  the  slain ;  Verona  immediately 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  garrison  was 

q2 
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c^A  P.  made  prisoners  of  ^ivw.""    When  ike  officers  df 
tke  vk^iimis  aimy  ooiignrtiiteteil  tlieir  natter 


^11  tbis  importmit  siiociesg,  fiief  veitiflrtti  to  twid 
-some  respectful  complaints^  of  sndi  a  mtture^ 
kowerer,  as  the  most  jealous  monavcbs  wiU  lin- 
ten  to  without  displeasure.  They  re|ireseate«l 
to  CoiistantiDe,  that,  not  contenl^d  witb  per- 
formiflSg  all  the  'dMies  of  a  ^^tnmaader,  lie  had 
exposed  his  own  persim  with  an  •excess  i0f  vakmr 
which  almost  degeneralied  into  riMhness;  ami 
ihey  C0n)m*ed  him  fo^  tlve  f at«re  to  pay  «om 
regard  to  thie  preservation  of  a  Mfe,  in  whicfh  the 
safety  of  Rome  and  of  Uie  empire  was  involved*' 
Indolence  ^V^ije  Oonstantiue  dfgtialissed  bis  etodnct  and 
5j;^^^?^^^ valour  wi  *he  field,  the  sovesreign  of  Italy  appear- 
•ed  insendihie  of  the  caftafmities  and  danger  of  a 
civil  war  which  rag^in  t^  heart  isf  Us  dmU 
nions.  Pleasure  was  stiH  the  only  business  <sr 
Maxentms,  OonceaKng,  er  at  least  ^sitteinpting 
f  6  conceal,  from  the  public  ksiowledge  tbe  mis'* 
fortunes  of  his  ariiis,^  he  indulged  himself  in 
1ft  vaJn  <K>nfidence,  whicli  deferred  t*e  remedies 
of  the  approaching  evil,  without  deferring  the 
«vil  itself.!"     The  rapid  progress  ctf  Oetastan- 

*  They  wanted  chains  for  so  great  a  Biultkude  of  captives ;  and 
the  whole  council  was  at  a  loss  ;  but  the  sagacious  conqueror  imagined 
th'e  happy  expedient  df  converting  into  ftttersthe-swotib^f  tile  nm« 
ilvMn^^   .Fap^gyr.  Vet.  ix,  11. 

»  Panegyr.  V«t.  'm,  10. 

•  Literas  calami tatum,  suarimi  indices  supprimebat.  'tariegyr.  Vbt, 
ii,  IS.  '    - 

•  p  KeflMdia  malornm  pdtias  quatn  Inula  diilertl^t*  i9;th'e  fine  een* 
sure  which  Tacitus  passes  on  the  supine  indolence  of  VitelUus. 
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tina*^  was  scarcely  SHfficieat  to  awaken  him  frwi  ch  ap^ 
thifi  fatal  secwity :  he  flaittered  hiiii»elf»^  tbat  \m  ^^* 
weIv<k«Qim  liberaiitj,  and  the  la^stjr  of  the 
Boman  name,  which  had  ah*eady  deU^ered  him 
lh>m  two  iBvasieias^  would  di$aipate  with  the 
same  facility  the  rebidtlious  aimy  of  GauL  The 
officers  of  experieftce  and  ability^  who  had  served 
uoder  the  banners^  o£  Ma:{dmiaA,  were  at.  length 
compelled  to  inlonn  hia  efifeminate  soo  of  the 
immitieiit  danger  to  which  he  was^  redtte^ed ;  afid» 
with  a  freedom  that  at  once  surprised  a»d  con- 
vinced him>  to  urge  the  neceii^ity  of  fireve&tiiig 
his  ruin,  by  a  vigorous  e^^rticoft  of  his  remawuig 
power.    The  resources  of  Max^tius»  both  of  , 

men  and  money,  w«f e  still  considerable.  The 
praetorian  guards  felt  how  strc^Iy  thejr  own 
intereM  and  safety  w^e  connQf  t^  with  hi^  ews^ 
ami  a  tlni^  army  was  soon  collected,  more  m»- 
merous  than  those  which  had  been  lost  in  the 
battles  of  Turin  and  Verona,  It  was  far  frojpn 
iSie  intention  of  the  enqieror  to  lead  his  troops  in 
person.  A  staranger  to  the  exercises  gf  war»  he 
trembled  at  the  ajqpareheiuiiQn  of  so  dan^elQus  a 
contest ;  and  as  fear  is  commonly  sup^stitioun, 
he  listened  with  melancholy  attention  to  the  ru- 
mours of  omens  and  ]»resages  which  seeiiied  to 
menace  his  life  and  empire.  Shame  at  leiigth 
supplied  the  place  of  courage,  and  forced  him  to 
take  the  field.     He  was  unable  to  sustain  the 


^  The  marquis  Maffiei  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Con* 
stantine  was  still  at  Verona,  the  1st  of  September  a.  d.  SIS«  and  that 
the  memorable  era  of  the  iQdictjens  was  dated  from  his  conquest  of 
^he  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
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cj  Aj^.  contempt  of  the  Roman  people.  The  cimxi 
resounded  with  their  indignant  clamours,  and 
they  tumultuously  besieged  the  gates  of  the  pa* 
lace,  reproaching  the  pusillanimity  of  their  in* 
dolent  sovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic  spirit 
of  Constantine/  Before  Maxentius  left  Rome^ 
he  consulted  the  Sibyline  books.  The  guardians 
of  these  ancient  oracles  were  as  well  versed  in  the 
arts  of  this  world,^  as  they  were  ignorant  oi  the 
secrets  of  fate ;  and  theyreturned  him  a  verypru* 
dent  answer,  which  might  adapt  itself  to  the 
event,  and  secure  their  reputation  whatever 
^ould  be  the  chance  of  arms.' 
^icte^  of  ^^^  celerity  of  Constantine's  march  has  been 
Coniun-  compared  to  the  rapid  conquest  of  Italy  by  the 
BoL^  first  of  the  Caesars ;  nor  is  the  flattering  parallel 
«6^o!;t*  ^P^g^^*^^  ^  *he  truth  of  history,  since  no  more 
than  fifty-eight  days  elapsed  between  the  surren>> 
der  of  Verona  and  the  final  decision  of  the  war. 
Constantino  had  always  apprehended  that  the 
tyrant  would  consult  the  dictates  of  fear,  and 
perhaps  of  prudence ;  and  that,  instead  of  risk- 
ing his  lust  hopes  in  a  general  engagement,  he 
would  ^ut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 
His  ample  magazine^  secured  him  against  the 
danger  of  famine ;  and  a$  the  situation  of.  Con- 
stantine  admitted  not  of  delay,  he  might  have 
been  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  destroying 
with  fire  and  sword  the  imperial  city,  the  noblest 
reward  of  jhis  victory,   and  the  deliverance    of 

*  Sm  Patiegyr.  Vet.  xl»  16.     LancUntius  de  M.  P.  c.  4fk 

*  flip  die  hostem  RomaQorum  esse  perityirttm.    The  vanquished 
^nce  became  of  course  the  enemy  of  Rome. 
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which  had  been  the  motive,  or  rather  indeed  chap. 

XIV 

the  pretence,  of  the  civil  war**  It  was  with  equal 
surprise  and  pleasure,  that  on  bis  arrival  at  a 
place  called  Saxa  Rubra,  about  nine  miles  from 
Rome,''  he  discovered  the  army  of  Maxentius 
prepared  to  give  him  battle/  Their  long  front 
filled  a  very  spacious  plain,  and  their  deep  array 
reached  to  the  bank?  of  the  Tyber,  which  covered 
their  rear,  and  forbade  their  retreat.  We  are 
informed,  and  we  may  believe,  that  Constantine 
disposed  his  troops  with  consummate  skill,  and 
that  he  chose  for  himself  the  post  of  honour  and 
danger.  Distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  his 
arms,  he  charged  in  person  the  cavalry  of  his 
rival ;  and  his  irresistible  attack  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  cavalry  of  Maxentius 
was  principally  composed  either  of  unwieldy  cui- 
rassiers, or  of  light  Moors  and  Numidians. 
They  yielded  to  the  vigour  of  the  Giallic  horse, 
which  possessed  more  activity  than  the  one,  more 
firmness  than  the  other.  The  defeat  of  the  two 
wings  left  the  infantry  without  any  projection  on 

^  See  Panegyf .  VeL  ix,  1 6,  z,  ST.  The  former  of  these  orators 
magnifijM  the  hordes  of  com  whkh  Maxentius  had  eoUccted  from 
Africa  and  the  islands.  And  yet,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  scarcity 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i,  c.  36),  the  imperial 
granaries  roust  have  been  open  only  to  the  soldiers. 

**  Maxentius  .  • .  tandem  urbe  in  Siuca  Bvira,  millia  ferme  novem 
aegerrime  prcigressus.  Aurelius  Victor.  See  Cellarius  Geograph. 
Aotiq.  torn.  i»  p.  463^  Saxa  Rubra,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cmnera*  a  trilling  rivulet,  illustrated  by  the  valour  and  glorious  death 
of  the  three  hundred  Fabi. 

*  The  post  which  Maxentius  had  taken,  with  the  Tyber  in  his 
?ear,  is  very  clearly  described  by  the  two  Panegyrists,  ix,  16,  x,  2S^ 

Q   4 
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CHAP,  hi  flanksi  and  the  vmdisgipliBeA  ItiliftM  d^ 
^^  without  reluctance  from  the  ataadard  of  a  tyrant 
whom  they  had  alwayi^  hatedi  and  whom  tt^y 
no  longer  feared.  The  pr^toriana^  conscious 
that  their  offences  were  beycmd  the  reach  of 
merejj,  were  animated  by  revi^nge  and  de«pain 
Notwithstanding  their  repeated  efforts^  those 
brave  veterans  were  unable  to  recover  the  vic- 
tory: they  obtained,  however,  an  honourable 
death;  and  it  was  observed  that  their  bodies 
covered  the  same  ground  which  had  been  occu^ 
pkd  by  their  ranks/  The  confusion  then  be* 
came  general ;  and  the  dismayed  troc^s  of  Max-^ 
entius,  pursued  by  an  implacaUe  enemy,  ru^shed 
by  thousands  into  the  deep  and  r^ld  stream  df 
the  Tyber.  The  emperor  himself  attempted  to 
escape  back  into  the  city  over  the  Milvian  bridge  i 
but  the  crowds  which  pressed  together  through 
that  narrow  passage,  forced  him  into  the  river. 
Where  he  was  immediately  drowned  by  the  weight 
of  his  armour/  His  body,  which  had  sunk 
very  deep  into  the  mud,  was  found  with  spntie 

'  Ezoej^tSi  lairocinti  illiiu  priniis  auctcH-ibus,  qui  desperata  ve^ii 
iiieiim.%iiiin  yugaie  wnaapmnait  tesere  Gorpoributo.    Paoej^*  V«t»  • 

*  A  very  i41e  rumour  soon  prevailed,  that  Maxsntitit*  wlio  had 
liot  taken  any  preosntion  for  Iris  own  retreat,  had  contriTed  a  very 
attlul  snare  to  deatr^  tt»  amy  of  the  purmers ;  but  that  the  wooden 
bridge  which  was  to  have  been  loosened  on  the  approa^  «f  Constant 
tine,  uninckily  brcdee  down  under  the  weight  0/  the  flying  Italians. 
Bf.  de  TiBemont  (HIat.  dcs  Empereurs,  torn  iv,  part  U  p*  A76>  very 
seriously  examines  whether,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense,  the 
tMtimeny  of  Usebius  and  Zosimos  ought  to  prevail  over  the  silence  of 
Laetaatius,  Nasarius,  and  the  anonymout,  b«t  oonteapoirary,  osotoi) 
Who  cfHUpoeed  the  ninth  panegyric. 
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difficulty  the  next  day.  The  sij^ht  of  his  head^^  chap^ 
whea  it  wb8  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people^  w**^^ 
conriBced  them  of  their  deliverance,  and  admo«r 
niBhed  them  to  receive^  with  acclamations  of 
loyalty  and  gratitude,  the  fortunate  Constaniine, 
who  thus  achieved  by  his  valour  and  ability  the 
most  splendid  enterprise  of  his  life/ 

In  the  use  of  victory^  Constantine  neither  de-  h'«  "^nh 
served  the  pr^se  of  clemency,  nor  incurred  the 
censure  of  i^imoderate  rig^oun''  He  inflicted  the 
same  treatment  to  which  a  defeat  would  have 
exposed  his  own  person  and  family;  put  to  death 
the  two  sons  of  the  tyrant,  and  carefully  extir- 
pated his  whole  race.  The  most  distinguished 
adherents  of  Maxentius  must  have  expected  to 
share  his  fate,  as  they  had  shared  his  prosperity 
and  his  crimes;  but  when  the  Roman  peq)le 
loudly  demanded  a  greater  number  of  victims, 
the  conquerorjresisted,  with  firmness  and  hurna* 
nity,  those  seiVile  clamours,  which  were  dictated 
by  flattery  as  well  as  by  resentment.  Informers 
were  punished  and  discouraged;  the  innocent, 
whp  had  6u£Eered  under  the  late  tjrranny,  were 
recalled  from  exile,  and  restored  to  their  estates. 

*  Zosimus,  1.  lit  p.  86-88,  and  the  two  Panegyrics,  the  former  ol 
which  was  pronounced  a  few  months  afterwards,  afford  the  clearest 
ttotSoB  of  thto  great  batUe.  Laetanthis,  £usebiu6,  and  even  the  epi* 
tomei»  supply  several  useful  hints. 

^  Zosimus,  the  enemy  of  Constantine,  allows  (1.  ii,  p.  SS),  that  only 
a  few  of  the  friends  of  Maxentius  were  put  to  death  ;  but  we  may  re* 
marie  the  expressive  passage  of  Nazarius  (Panegyr.  Vet.  x,  6),  Omni* 
bus  qui  labefactari  statum  ejus  poterant  cum  stirpe  deUtis.  The 
other  orator  (Paneg>r,  Vet  ix,  20,  21)  contenU  himself  with  o1werT« 
ing,  that  Constantine,  when  he  entered  Rome,  did  no(  knittte  tiMli 
truel  massacres  of  Cinna,  of  Mariusy  or  of  Sylla. 
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CHAP.  A  general  act  of  oblivion  quieted  the  minds  and 
^^^*     settled  the  property  of  the  people,  both  in  Italy 

***  "^  and  in  Africa.*"  The  first  time  that  Constantine 
honoured  the  senate  with  his  presence,  he  reca- 
pitulated his  own  services  and  exploits  in  a  mo« 
dest  oration,  assured  that  illustrious  order  of  his 
sincere  regard,  and  promised  to  re-establish  its 
ancient  dignity  and  privileges.  The  grateful 
senate  repaid  these  unmeaning  professions  by  the 
empty  titles  of  honour,  which  it  was^yet  in  their 
powerto  bestowf;  and  without  presuming  to  ratify 
the  authority  of  Constantine,  they  passed  a  decree 
to  assign  him  the  first  rank  among  the  three 
Augusii,  who  governed  the  Roman  world.* 
Games  and  festivals  were  instituted  to  preserve 
the  fameof  his  victory;  and  several  edifices,  raised 
at  the  expence  of  Maxentius,  were  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  his  successful  rival.  The  triuinphal 
arch  of  Constantine  still  remains  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  decline  of  the  arts,  and  a  singular 
testimony  of  the  meanest  vanity.  As  it  was  not 
possible  to  find  in  the  capital  of  the  empire  a 
sculptor  who  was  capable  of  adorning  that  pyb- 
lie  monument,  the  arch  of  Trajan,  without  any 
respect  either  for  his  memory  or  for  the  rules  of 
propriety,  was  stripped  of  its  most  elegant  figures^ 
The  difference  of  times  and  persons,  of  actions 
and  characters,  was  totally  disregarded.     The 

*  See  the  two  Panegyrics,  and  the  laws  of  this  and  the  ensuing 
jear,  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 

^  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix,  20.     l«actantius  de  M.  P.  c.  41.    Maximin» 
who  was  confessedly  the  eldest  Caesar,  claimed*  with  some  shew  t f 
,  tha  first  raak  among  the  AugustL 
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IParthian  captives  appear  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  chap. 
a  prince  who  never  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  ^^* 
Euphrates;  and  curious  antiquarians  can  still 
discover  the  head  of  Trajan  on  the  trophies  of 
donstantine.  The  new  ornaments  which  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  between  the  vacancies  of 
<tncient  sculpture  are  executed  in  the  rudest  and 
most  unskilful  manner.* 

The  final  abolition  of  the  praetorian  guardl^  and  coa» 
was  a  measure  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  revenge,  r^^ 
Those  haughty  troops,  whose  numbers  and  pri- 
vileges had  been  restored,  and  even  augmented, 
by  Maxentius,  were  for  ever  suppressed  by  Con- 
«tantine.  Their  fortified  camp  was  destroyed ; 
and  the  few  praetorians  who  had  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  sword,  were  dispersed  among  the  le^ 
gions,  and  burnished  to  the  firontiers  of  the  em* 
pire,^  where  they  might  be  serviceable  wiUiout 
again  becoming  dangerous.'  By  suppressing  the 
troops  which  were  usually  stationed  in  Rome, 
Constantine  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  the  dignity 
of  the  senate  and  people,  and  thedisarmed  capital 
was  exposed  without  protection  to  the  insults  or 
neglect  of  its  distant  master.  We  may  observe, 
that  in  this  last  effort  to  preserve  their  expiring 

*  Adhuc  cuncta  opera  quae  magnifice  constnucerat,  utbia  fanum, 
atque  basilicam,  Flavii  meritis  patres  sacravere.  Aurdius  Victor. 
With  regard  to  the  theft  of  Trajan's  trophies,  consult  Flaminius 
Vacca,  apud  Montfaucon,  Diarium  Italicum,  p.  250,  and  TAmiquiti 
Kxpliquie  of  the  latter,  torn,  iv,  p.  171. 

'  Prstoriffi  legiones  ac  suhsidia  factionibus  aptiora  quam  urbi 
^mae,  sublata  penitus ;  simul  arma  atque  usus  indumenti  militarife* 
Aurelius  Victor.  Zosimus  (!•  ii,  p.  89)  mentions  this  fact  as  an 
historian,  and  it  is  very  pompously  celebrated  in  the  ninth  Panegydt* 
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CHAF.  freedom,  the  Romaas,  from  tlie^pprelieBBiaii  of 
^^^*    a  tribute,  had  raised  Ma^entius  to  the  throne. 
He  exacted  that  tribute  from  the  senate  under 
the  name  of  a  free  gift.    They  implored  the 
assistBDGe  of  Constantine.    He  vanquisbed  the 
tyrant,  and  ccmverted  the  free  gift  into  a  per- 
petual tax.    The  senatwa,  according  to  the  de- 
claration which  wai^  required  of  their  property, 
were  divided  into  several  classes.     The  most 
opulent  paid  annually  eight  pounds  of  gold,  the 
next  class  paid  four,  the  last  two,  and  those 
whose  poverty  might  have  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion, ware  assessed,  however,  at  seven   pieces 
of  gold.     Besides  the  regular  members  of  the 
senate,  their  sons,  their  descendants,  and  even 
their  relations,  enjoyed  the  vain  privileges,  and 
supported  the  heavy  burdens,  of  the  senatorial  or- 
der ;  nor  will  it  any  longer  excite  our  surprise, 
that  Constantine  should  be  attentive  to  mcrease 
the  mimber  of  persons  who  were  included  under 
80  useful  a  description.'  After  the  death  of  Max- 
etttius,  the  victorious  emperor  pasaeil  no  more 
than  two  or  tbree  months  in  Rome,  which  he 
visited  twice  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to 
celebrate  the  solemn  festivals  of  the  tenth  and  of 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.     Constantine  was 

t  Ex  omnibus  provinciis  opiimateK  viros  Curiae  tuse  pigneraveris  ; 
ut  senatiis  di)j;nitas  «...  ex  totius  orbis  flore  consisteret.  Nazarius 
in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x,  35.  The  word  pigneraveris  might  almost  seem 
maliciously  chosen.  Concerning  the  senatorial  tax,  see  Zosimus,  1.  u% 
p.  115,  the  second  title  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Theodosian  CodCf 
ivith  Godefroy's  Commentary,  and  Memoircs  de  1' Academic  dee  In- 
scriptions, torn.  xxTiiiy  p.  726, 


Umort  perpetually  in  motion  to  exercise  tke  1&-  chap; 
gioRs,  or  to  iftspect  ttesteteof  the  profinceSb^  ^^* 
Xpews,  Milan,  Aquileta,  Sennium,  NaiMin,  and' 
Thessalonica,  wcore  the  occusional  plaees  of  luf 
vesrideiice  till  he  founded  a  ksw  Romk  oa  the 
confines  of  Eutope  and  Asia.^ 

Before  Constantine  marched  into  Itafy,  he  loHlHii  •nu 
secured  tbefriend^ip>  or  at  least  the  nevtralitjr^udni^s, 
erf  Licinius,  the  Utyrian  ^nperor.    He  had  p»*Mtt<^l^* 
mised  his  sister  Coostaiitia  in  marru^  to  that 
prifice ;  bat  the  celebration  erf  the  nuptials  vrm 
deferred  till  afti^r  the  cobclnsidn  a(  the  war ;  and 
the  interview  ^f  the  two  empenors  at  Milan, 
which  was  apfn^ted  for  that  purpose,  sqipeared 
to  cement  the  unien  of  their  ftunilies  aadiiv* 
t^^sts.^    In  the  midst  erf  the  pvAAic  festitrit^ 
they  were  suddtenly  cMiged  to  take  hAve  of  eidt 
other.     An  inroad  of  the  Fraeks  scnninxnidd        , 
Constantine  to  the  Rhine,  and  ^le  hostile  ap^    * 
proach  of  the  sovereign  of  Asda  demanded  tbe 
hnmediate  presence  of  Licinius.    Maximin  htd^^  be- 
been  the  secret  ally  of  MaxentiiHs;  atnd  witbotttMaximiA. 
being  discouraged  by  his  fate,  he  resdired  t<?us.^'''^* 
try  the  fortune  of  a  civil  war.     He  moved  out**  »•  si* 
of  Sfrta  towards  the  frcmtksrs  of  Bithyaia  in 

«  Fmm  tfae  Theodoslaii  Code,  we  tmy  turn  bogfii  to  taace  the  «». 

tio&8  4»f  the  emperors ;  but  the  dates  both  of  time  and  place  have  fre- 
quently been  altered  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers. 

^  ^osimus  (7.  ii,  p.  S9)  observes,  t4iat  before  the  war  the  sister  off 
ODtetantioe  hadlieen  betrothed  to  Licinlu^.  According  to  the  younger 
Victor,  Diocletian  was  invited  to  the  nuptials ;  but  having  ventured 
to  plead  his  age  and  intirmities,  he  received  a  second  letter  filled  w5th 
reproac1ie»ibr  iiis  sa|»pued  partiality  to  the  cau^e  of  Msxentius)|^. 
]i|Mimiii«    .  .         t 
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c  HAP.  the  depth  of  winter.  The  season  was  severe  0A4 

'   XIV 

*     tempestuous;  great  numbers  of  men. as  well  as 
horses  perished  in  the  snow ;  and  as  the  roads 
were  brc^en  up  by  incessant  rains,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  behind  him  a  considerable  part  of  the 
heavy  baggage,  which  was  unable  to  follow  the 
nq[ttdiiy  of  his  forced  miy-ches.    By  this  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  diligence,  he  arrived,  with  a 
barrassed  but  formidable  army,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  before  the  lieutenants 
of  Licinius  were  apprised  of  his  hostile  inten* 
tions.    Byzantium  surrendered  to  the  power  of 
Maximin,  after  a  si^e  of  eleven  days.    He  wa9 
detained  some  days  under  the  walls  of  Heraclea ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  that 
city,  than  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence, 
that  Licinius  had  pitched  his  can^p  at  the  distance 
Tkt  defeat,  of  only  eighteen  ipiles.    After  a  fruitless  nego* 
April  so^   ciation,  in  which  the  two*  princes  attempted  to 
seduce  the  fidelity  of  each  other's  adherents,  they 
had  recourse  to  ^ms.  The  emperor  of  the  East 
commanded;  a  disciplined  and  veteran  arn^  of 
aliove  seventy  thousand  men ;  and^L^wius,  who 
had  collected  about  thirty  tboi^^nd  Illyrians, 
was  at  first  oppre9s^d:by  the  ^uperiiority  of  num- 
bers.    His  military  skill,  and  the!  firmness  of  his 
troops,  restored  the  day,  and  obtained  a  decisive 
victory.     The  incredible  speed  W|hich  Maximiir 
exerted  in  his  flight  is  much  m<)^re  celebrated 
than  his  prowess  in  the  battk.     Twenty -four 
hours  afterwards  he  was  seen  pale^  trembling, 
and  withdut  his  imperial  ornaments,  at  Nico- 
media,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  ^m  the 
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place  of  his  defeat  The  wealth  of  Asia  was  yet  chap 
unexhausted ;  and  though  the  flower  of  his  vete-_*^^ 
raos  had  fallen  in  the  late  action,  he  had  still 
power,  if  he  could  obtain  time,  to  draw  reiy 
numerous  levies  from  Syria  and  Egypt.     But  heanddettk 
survived  his  misfortune  only  three  or  four  months,  former. 
His  death,  which  happened  at  Tarsus,  was  vari-^"**"*' 
ousiy  ascribed  to  despair,  to  poison,  and  to  the 
divine  justice.     As  Maximin  was  alike  destitute 
of  abilities  and  of  virtue,  he  was  lamented  nei* 
tber  by  the  people  nor  by  the  soldiers.     The 
jprovinces  of  the  East,  delivered  from  the  terrors 
of  civil  war,  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  autho* 
rity  of  Licinius.^ 

The  vanquished  emperor  left  behind  him  twocmeityof 
cjiiklren,  a  boy  of  about  eight,  and  a  girl  of ^""*"^ 
about  seven,  years  old.     Their  inoffensive  age 
might  have  excited  compassion ;  but  the  com- 
passion of  Licinius  was  a  very  feeble  resource,  ^ 
nor  did  it  restrain  him  from  extinguishing  the  - 
name. and  monory  of  his  adversary.    The  death 
of  Severianus  will  admit  of  less  excuse,  as  it  was 
dictated  neitiier  by  revenge  nor  by  policy.    The 
conqueror  had  never  received  any  injury  from 
the  father  of  that  unhappy  youth,  and  the  short 
and  obscure  reign  of  Severus  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  empire  was  already  forgotten.  But  the  exe- 
cution of  Candidianus  was  an  act  of  the  blackest 
cruelty  and  ingratitude.  He  was  the  natural  son 

^  Zosimus  mentions  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximin  as  ordinary 
events  ;  but  Lactahtius  expatiates  on  them  (de  ,  M.  P.  c.  i^50), 
ascribing  them  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven.  Licinius 
«t  that  time  was  one  of  the  protectors  of  th«  churcli. 
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OH AP.  of  Gralerhui,  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  Lici- 
^^'    niuB.    The  prudent  father  had  judged  Urn  too 
young  to  sustain  the  we^t  of  a  diadem ;  but 
he  hoped  that  under  the  protection  of  princes^ 
who  were  indebted  to  his  favour  for  the  imperial 
purple^  Candidianus  might  pass  a  secure  and 
honourable  life.  He  was  now  advancing  towards 
the  twentieth  year  of  bis  age ;  and  the  rayalty  of 
his  births  though  unsupported  either  by  merit 
or  ambition,  was  sufficient  to  exaqierate  the  jeiBi* 
lous  mind  of  Licinius.^     To  these  innocent  and 
illustrious  victims  of  his  tyranny,  we  must  add 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  emperor  Diocletiaji* 
When  that  prince  conferred  on  Gralerii;»  the  title 
of  Csesar,   he  had  given  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Valeria,  whose  melancholy  adventures 
might  furnish  a  very  singular  subject  for  tragedy* 
Vnfortu.   3he  had  fulfilled  and  even  surpassed  the  duties  of 
of  the  em.  a  wifc.  As  she  had  not  any  children  hersetf^  she 
^riTud    condescended  to  adopt  the  illegitimate  son  of  her 
^^  husband ;  and  invariably  displayed  towards  the 

unhappy  Candidianus  the  tenderness  and  anxiety 
of  a  real  mother.  After  the  death  of  Galerius, 
her  ample  possessions  provoked  the  avarieet  and 
her  personal  attractions  excited  the  desires,  of  his 
successor  Maximin.""    He  had  a  wife  still  alive, 

1  LseUpHut  de  M,  P.  a.  60,  AuieHiw  Vixstor  toufht*  on  tbe  dlf« 
ferent  conduct  of  Licinius»  and  of  ConstanUae*  in  the  use  of  victory, 

™  Tlie  sensual  appetites  of  Maximin  were  gratified  at  tlie  expenoe 
of  liis  subjects.  His  eunuchs,  who  forced  away  wives  and  virgins, 
examined  their  nailed  charms  with  anxious  curiosity,  lest  any  part  ot 
Ibeir  hpdy  should  be  found  unworthy  of  the  ropd  tmbnceiu    Coy« 
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but  divorcfe  was  permitted  by  the  Roman  law,  chap. 
and  the  fiiehce  passions  of  the  tyrant  demanded  ^^^'^ 
ah  immediate  gratification.  The  Answer  of  Va* 
leiia  Was  stioh  as  became  the  daughter  and  widow 
of  emperors ;  but  it  was  tempered  by  the .  pru- 
dence which  her  defenceless  condition  compefled 
her  to  observe.  She  represented  to  the  persons 
whom  Maximin  had  empioyied  on  this  occasion, 
^*  that  eren  if  honour  could  permit  a  Voman  of 
^*  her  cfaarKter  and  dignity  to  entertain  a  thought 
^'  of  second  nuptials,  decency  at  least  must  for- 
^'  bid  her  to  listen  to  his  addresses  at  a  time 
^*  when  the  ashes  of  her  husband  and  his  bene- 
^*  factor  were  still  warm,  and  while  the  sorrows 
f^  of  her  mind  were  still  expressed  by  her  moui^n- 
^*  ing  garments.  She  ventured  to  declare,  that 
*Vshe  could  place  very  little  confidence  in  the 
f'  professions  of  a  man,  whose  cruel  inconstancy 
^^  was  capable  of  repudiating  a  fkithful  and  affec* 
**^  donate  yrifeJ*'^  On  this  repulse,  the  love  of ' 
Maximin  was  converted  into  fury ;  and  as  wit- 
nesses and  judges  were  always  at  his  disposal, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  cover  his  fury  With  an  ap- 
pearance of  legal  proceedings,  and  to  assault  the 
reputation  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  Valeria, 
Her  estates  were  confh(cated,  hei^  euhuchs  and 
domestics  devoted  to  the  most  inhuman  tortured^ 

ness  and  disdain  were  considered  aa  treason,  and  the  obstinate  fair 
one  wa^  condemned  to  be  drowned.  A  custona  was  gradually  intro- 
duced* that  no  i)erson  should  marry  a  wife  wi^out  the  permission  of 
the  emperor,  <*  ut  ipse  In  omnibus  ouptiia  prs^gustatpr  essett"  La9» 
tanctius  de  M.  P.  c  38. 
*  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  39. 
VOL,  11,  R       / 
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CHAP,  and  several  innocent  and  respectable  matrons^ 
^IJ*  who  were  honoured  with  her  friendship,  suffered 
death,  on  a  fhlse  accusation  of  adultery.  The 
empress  herself,  together  with  her  mother  Prisca^ 
was  condemned  to  exile;  and  as  they  were  igno- 
miniously  hurried  from  place  to  place  before  they 
were  confined  to  a  sequestered  village  in  the 
deserts  of  Syria,  they  exposed  their  shame  and 
distress  to  the  provinces  of  the  East,  which, 
during  thirty  years,  had  respected  their  august 
dignity.  Diocletian  made  several  ineffectual  efforts 
to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his  daughter;  and, 
as  the  last  return  that  he  expected  for  the  im- 
perial purple,  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
Maximin,  he  entreated  that  Valeria  might  be 
permitted  to  share  his  retirement  of  Salona,  and 
to  close  the  eyes  of  her  afflicted  father.**  He 
entreated,  but  as  he  could  no  longer  threaten, 
his  prayers  were  received  with  coldness  and  dis- 
dain ;  and  the  pride  of  Maximin  was  gratified, 
in  treating  Diocletian  as  a  suppliant,  and  his 
daughter  as  a  criminal.  The  death  of  Maximin 
iieemed  to  assure  the  empresses  of  a  favourable 
alteration  in  their  fortune.  The  public  disorders 
relaxed  tfie  vigilance  of  their  guard,  and  they 
easily  found  mean?  to  escape-  from  the  place  of 
their  exile,  and  to  repair,  though  with  some 
precaution,  and  in  disguise,  to  the  court  of  Li- 

'  *  Diocletian  at  last  sent  cognatuift  auniny  quendam  mllitarem  ac 
potetitem  virum,  to  intercede  in  favour  of  his  daughter  (Lactantiu< 
de  M.  P.  c*  41).  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history 
ef  these  times  to  point  out  the  person  who  was  emplo^pd. 


«^-«>v%v%^%*'^ 
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febuus.  His  b^haviour^  in  the  first  days  of  his  ^  "A^* 
reign,  and, the  honourable  reception  which  h^ 
gave  to  young  Candidianup,  inspired  Valeria  with 
a  secret  satisfaction,  both  on  her  own  ^count^ 
and  on  that  of  her  adopted  son,  3ut  th^se  grater 
ful  prospects  were  soon  succeeded  by  horror  and 
astonishment ;  ^nd  th€  bloody  executions  ^hich 
stained  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  sufficiently  con^ 
vinced  her^  that  the  throne  of  Maximin  was 
filled  by  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than  himselfl 
Valeria  consulted  her  safety  by  a  hasty  flight, 
and,  still  accompanied  .by  her  mother  Priscaj 
they  wandered  about  fifteen  months^  through 
the  provinces,  concealed  in  the  disguise  of  plcr 
beian  habits.  They  were  at  length  discovered 
at  Thessalonica ;  apd  as  the  sentence  of  their 
death  was  already  pronounced,  they  were  imme«« 
diately  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
the  sea.  The  people  gazed  on  the  melancholy 
spectacle ;  but  their  grief  ^nd  indignation  were 
suppressed  by  the  terrors  of  a  military  guards 
Sucli  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Diocletian.  We  lament  their  mis» 
fortunes  j  we  cannot  discover  their  crimes  ;  and 
whatever,  idea  we  may  justly,  entertain  of  the 
cruelty  of  Licinius,  it  remains  a  matter  of  sur^ 

9  Valeria  quoque  per  yarlas  provincias  guindecim  mensibus  plel)eid 
cultii  pervagata.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  e.  51.  Inhere  is  some  doubt 
whether  we  should  compute  the  fifteen  months  froqi  the  moment  of 
her  exile,  or  from  that  of  hef  escape.  I'he  expression  of  pervagata 
Beems  to  denote  the  latter ;  but  in  that  case  we  must  suppose  that  the 
treatise  of  Lanctantius  was  written  after  the  6rst  civil  war  betwe^ii 
luicinlus  and  Constantine.    See  Cuper,  p.  254. 
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CHAP,  prise,  that  he  was  not  contented  with  some  more 
^'^'    secret  and  decent  method  of  revenge.* 


Quarrel  The  Roman  world  was  no^  divided  bettveen 
cS^M^-  Constantine  and  Licinius,  the  former  of  whom 
tine  and  ^^g  master  of  the  West,  and  the  latter  of  the 
A.  D.  314.  East.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expectra  that 
the  conquerors,  fatigued  with  civil  war,  and  (Con- 
nected by  a  private  as  well  as  public  alliance, 
would  have  renounced,  or  at  least  would  have 
suspended,  any  farther  designs  of  ambition  ;  and 
yet  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
Maximih,  before  the  victorious  emperors  turned 
their  arms  against  each  other.  Tlie  genius,  the 
success,  and  the  aspiring  temper,  of  Constantine, 
may  seem  to  mark  him  otft  as  the  aggressor;  but 
the  perfidious  character  of  Licinius  justifies  the 
most  unfavourable  suspicions ;  and  by  the  faint 
light  which  history  reflects  oh  this  transaction,*^ 
we  may  discover  a  conspir^acy  fomented  by  his 
arts  against  the  authority  Of  his  colleague.  Con- 
stantine had  lately  given  his  sister  Anastasia  in 
marriage  to  Bassianus,  a  man  of  a  considerable 
family  and  fortune,  and  had  elevated  his  neW 
kinsman  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  According  to 
the  system  of  government  instituted  by  Diocle- 
tian, Italy,  and  perhaps  Africa,  were  designed 

4  Ita  ilHs  pudicitia  et  conditio  exitio  fuit.  Lactantius  de  M.  P. 
c.  51.  He  relates  the  misfortunes  of  the  Innocent  wife  and  daughter 
of  Diocletian  with  a  very  natural  mixture  of  pity  and  exultation. 

»  The  curious  reader,  who  consults  the  Valesian  Fragment,  p.  713, 
will  perhaps  accuse  me  of  giving  a  bold  and  licentious  paraphrase ; 
but  if  he  considers  it  with  attention,  he  will  acknowledge  that  my  in- 
terpretation is  probable  and  consistent. 
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ifar  bis  clep^tments  in  the  enoipire.    But  the  pwer-  chap. 

jforraa^e  of  the  promised  favour  was  either  at- J^ 

tcD^ec?  with  so  much  delay,  or  accompanied  with 
so  many  unequal  coni^it^ons,  that  the  fidelity  of 
Bassianus  was  alienated  rather  than  secured  by 
the  honourable  distinction  which  he  had  obtain^ 
ed.  His  nomination  had  been  ratified  by  the  con- 
sent of  Lici^ius ;  and  that  artful  prince,  by  the 
means  of  his  emissaries^  spon  contrived  to  enter 
into  a  secret  and  dangerous  correspondence  with 
the  new  Ca^sar^  to  irritate  his  discontents,  and 
to  urge  him  to  the  ra^h  enterprise  of  extorting 
by  violence  what  he  might  in  vain  solicit  from 
the  justice  of  Constantine.  But  the  vigilant  em-^ 
peror  discovered  the  conspiracy  before  it  was 
ripe  for  execution ;  and  after  solemnly  renounc- 
ing the  alliance  c^  Bas$i^nus>  de^ipoiled  hiji;n  of 
the  purple^  and  inflicted  the  deserved  punish- 
ment on  his  treason  and  ingratitude.  The 
haughty  refusal  of  Licinius,  when  he.  was  requir- 
ed to  deliver  up  the  criminals,  who  had  ta^en 
refuge  in  his  doipcanions^  confirmed  the  suspicions 
already  entertained  pf  his  perfidy  ;  a^d  tiiie  in- 
dignities offered  a|  iEmpna,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  to  the  statues  of  Constantine,  became  the 
signal  of  discord  between  the  two  princes."    . 

The  first  battle  was  fought  near  Cibalis,  a  city  ^'"t  civu 
of  Pannonia,  situated  on  the  river  Save,  about  t^wn 

/  them. 

*  The  situation  of  ^mona,'or,  as  it  i«  now  called,  Lajbach,  in  Car- 
niola  (d^Anville  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn,  i,  p.  187),  may  suggest  a 
conjecture.  As  it  lay  to  the  north-east  pf  the  Julian  Alps,  tha^t  im- 
portant territory  became  a  natural  object  of  dispute  between  the  sp^ 
vereigns  of  Italy  and  of  Illyrlcum. 
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chAP.  iSfty  miles  above  Sirmium*.     From  the  indoh-* 
*.,>  'II.  siderable  forces  which  in  this  important  contest 
Battle  of    two  such  pbwerful  monarchs  brought  into  thd 
A.'ii.3i5,  field,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  one  was  sud- 
§th  Oct*    denly  provoked^  and  that  the  other  was  unex- 
pectedly surprised.     The  emperor  of  the  West 
had  only  twenty  thousand^  arid  the  sovereign  of 
the  East  no  more  than  five  and  thirty  thousand, 
men.     The  inferiority  of  number  was^  however^ 
compensated  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground; 
Constantine  had  taken  post  in  a  defile  about  half 
a  mile  in  breadth^  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  deep 
morass,  and  in  that  situation  he  steadily  expected 
and  repulsed  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy.    He 
pursued  his  success,  and  advanced  into  the  plain. 
But  the  veteran  legildns  of  Illyricum  rallied  under 
the  ^standard  of  a  leader  who  had  been  trained  to 
arms  in  the  school  of  Probus  and  Diocletian. 
The  missile  weapons  on  both  sides  were  soon 
exhausted ;  the  two  armies,  with  equal  valour, 
rushed  to  a  closer  engagement  of  swords  and 
spears,  and  the  doubtful  contest  had  already  lasted 
from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  a  late  hour  of  the 
Evening,  when  the  right  wing,  which  Constantine 
led  in  person^  made  a  vigorous   atid   decisive 
charge.     The  judicious  retreat  of  Licinius  saved 

*  Cihalis  or  Cibalae  (whose  name  \a  still  preserved  in  the  obscure 
jruins  of  Swileiy  wa^  situated  about  fifty  miJes  from  Sirmium,  the 
capital  of  Illyricum,  and  about  one  hundred  from  Taurunum,  or 
Belgrade,  and  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  The  Ro- 
hiaii  garrisons  and  cities  on  those  rivers  are  finely  illustrated  by  M^ 
d*AnviIle,  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  TAcadeinie  des  Insciriptions,  torn, 
kxviii. 
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the  remainder  of  his  troops  from  a  total  defeat;  chap. 
but  when  he  computed  his  loss,  which  amounted 
to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  he  -thought 
it  unsafe  to  pass  the  night  in  the  presence  of  an 
active  and  victorious  enemy.  Abandoning  his 
camp  and  magazines^  he  marched  away  with  se« 
crecy  and  diligence  at  the  |head  of  the  greatest 
part  of  his  cavalry,  and  was  soon  removed  be- 
yond the  danger  of  a  pursuit  His  diligence  pre- 
served his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  treasures,  which 
he  had  deposited  at  Sirmium,  Licinius  passed 
through  that  city,  and  breaking  down  the  bridge 
on  the  Save,  hastened  to  collect  a  new  army  in 
Dacia  and  Thrace.  In  his  flight  he  bestowed 
the  precarious  title  of  Caesar  on  Valens,  his  ge- 
neral of  the  lUyrian  frontier,"* 

The  plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace  was  the  theatre  Battle  of 
of  a  second  battle  no  less  obstinate  and  bloody  Mwdia. 
than  the  former.     The  troops  on  both  sides  dis- 
played the  same  valour  and  discipline ;  add  the  ^ 
victory  was  once  more  decided  by  the  superior 
abilities  of  Constantine,  who  directed  a  body  of 
five  thousand  men  to  gain  an  advantageous  height, 
from  whence,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  they 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  made  a  very 
considerable  slaughter.     The  troops  of  Licinius, 
however,  presenting  a  double  front,  still  main- 
tained their  ground,  till  the  Approach  of  night 
put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  secured  their  re« 

**  Zosimus  (1.  ii>  p*  90,  91)  gives  a  very  parMcuIar  account  of  thb 
battle ;  but  the  descriptions  of  Zosimus  are  rhetorical  rather  thsA 
military. 
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CHAP,  treat  towards  die  mountaiiiB  of   Maeeddnia.* 
^'^-    The  loss  of  two  battles,  and  of  his  bravest  ve- 
terans, l^uced  the  fierce  spirit  of  Licinius  to 
sue  for  peace.     His  ambassador  Miitriamis  was 
admitted  to  the  audience  of  Constaatine;  he 
expatiated  on  the  common  topics  of  moderatioH 
and  humanity,  whidi  are  so  familiar  to  the  elo- 
quence  of  the  vanquished ;  J^epresented,  in  the 
most  insinuating  language,  that  the  event  of  the 
war  waa  still  doubtful,  whilst  its  inevitable  ca- 
lamities were  alike  pernicious  to  both  the  con- 
tending parties ;  and  declared,  that  be  was  au- 
thorised to  propose  a  lasting  and  honourable 
peace  in  the  name  of  the  two  emperors  hid  mas- 
ters.    Constantine  received  the  mention  of  Va- 
lens  with  indignation  and  contempt.     ^*  It  was 
"  not  for  such  a  purpose,''  he  sternly  replied, 
"  that  we  have  advanced  from  the  shores  of  tlie 
"  western  ocean  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
"  combats  and  victories,  that,  after  rejecting  an 
**  ungrateful  kinsman,  we  should  accept  for  our 
"  colleague  a  contemptiUe  slave.  The  abdication 
**  of  Valens  is  the  first  article  of  the  treaty."^ 

*  Zosimus,  1.  iit  p.  93,  93.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  T13.  The 
epitomes  furnish  some  ciramsUnces  ;  but  tliey  frequently  confound 
the  two  wars  between  Licinius  and  Constantine. 

'  Petruft  Patricius  in  Excerpt  Legat.  p,  S7.  If  it  should  be  thought 
that  y»fAS»of  signifies  nwre  properly  a  son>in-Iaw»  wenjight  conjecture 
that  Constantine,  assuming  the  name  as'i  well  asthe  duties  of  a  father, 
had  adopted  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  of  Theo- 
dora. But  in  the  best  authors  ya,fj.Q^9i  sEMBetimes  signifies  a  husband^ 
sometimes  a  father-in-law,  and  sometimes  a  kinsman  in  gienerak  S^^ 
Spanheim  Obscrvat.  ad  Julian.  Orat,  i,  p,  72. 
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it  #as  necessaiy  to  accept  this  humlliatirig  con-  c  hap* 
dition ;  and  the  unhappy  Valens>  after  a  reign  of  ^^^J^ 
a  few  day^  was  deprived  of  the  purple  and  of 
his  life.   As  soon  as  this  obstacle  was  removed, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  World  was  easily 
restcHred.  The  succeateiive  defeats  of  Liciriius  had 
ramed  his  forces,  but  the^  bad  displayed  his 
courage  and  sitatities;    His  situation  was  almost 
desperatie,  but  the  efforts  of  despair  are  some^ 
tiMieB  formidable ;  and  the  good  sense  of  Con- 
stantine  preferred  a  great  and  certain  advantage 
to  a  third  trml  of  the  chance  of  arms.    He  con-  Treaty  of 
tsmited  to  leave  his  rival,  or,  as  he  again  styled  De^mbei*. 
Licinius,  his  friend  and  brother,  in  the  possession 
of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  but 
the  parovinces  of  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,   Dacia, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  yielded  to   the 
Wertem  empire  j  and  the  dominions  of  Constan- 
tine  BOW  extefided  from  the  confines  of  Cale- 
donia to  the  extremity  of  Peloponnesus.    It  was 
stipulated  by  the  same  treaty,  that  three  royal 
yoQthSf  the  jsons  of  the  emperors,  should  be  called 
to  the  hopes  of  tiie  succession.    Crispus  and  the 
young  Constimtine  were  soon  afterwards  declared 
Cssars  in  thef  West,  while  the  younger  Licinius 
was  iaviested  with  the  same  dignity  in  the  East.  In 
this  double  proportion  of  honours,  the  conqueror 
asserted  the  superiority  of  his  arms  and  power." 

■  Zosimus,  1.  iJ,  p.  93.  Anonym.  Vaksian,  p.  713.  Euti*opiu$, 
%f  V.  jftiureliufii  Victor.  Euseb.  in  Chroo.  SQz&meu,  1.  i,  c.  2.  Four 
0f  these  writers  aMrm  that  the  promotion  of  the  C£»sarji  was  aa  article 
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CHAP.  The  reconciliation  of  Constantine  andLidnkis^ 
^^'  though  it  was  embittered  by  resentment  and  jea- 
General  lousy,  by  the  remembrance  of  recent  injuries, 
2^0"^  and  by  the  apprehension  of  future  dangers,  main- 
cbittun-  tained,  however,^  above  eight  years,  the  tran- 
iuj>*si&.  quillity  of  the  Roman  world*  As  a  very  regular 
series  of  the  imperial  laws  commences  about  this 
period,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  transcribe  the 
civil  regulations  which  employed  the  leisure  of 
Constantine.  But  the  most  important  of  his 
institutions  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
new  system  of  policy  and  religion,  which  was 
not  perfectly  established  till  the  last,  and  peace* 
ful  years  of  his  reign.  There  are  many  of  his 
laws,  which,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  rights 
and  property  of  individuals,  and  the  practice  of 
the  bar,  are  more  properly  referred  to  the  private 
than  to  the  public  jurisprudence  of  the  empire; 
and  he  published  many  edicts  of  so  local  and 
temporary  a  nature,  that  they  would  ill  deserve 
the  notice  of  a  general  history.  Two  laws,  how- 
ever, may  be  selected  from  the  crowd ;  the  one 
for  its  importance,  the  other  for  its  singularity ; 
the  former  for  its  remarkable  benevolence,  the 
latter  for  its  excessive  severity.  1.  The  horrid 
practice,  so  familiar  to  th^  ancients,  of  exposing 
or  murdering  their  new-bom  infants,  was  be* 

of  the  treatj.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  younger  Constantine 
and  Licinius  were  not  yet  born ;  and  that  it  js  highly  probable  that  the 
promotion  was  made  the  Ist  of  March*  a.  d.  31  T.  The  treaty  had 
)m)bably  stipulated  that  t^o  Caesars  might  be  created  by  the  Western^ 
ftnd  one  only  by  the  Eastern,  emperor  $  but  each  of  th«m  reserved  t^ 
liimself  the  choice  of  the  persons. 
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cbme  every  day  more  frequent  in  the  provinces^  chap* 
and  especially  in  Italy.  It  was  the  eflFect  of  dis-^ 
tress;  and  the  distress  was  principally  occasioned 
by  the  intolerable  burden  of  taxes,  and  by  the 
vexatious  as  well  as  cruel  prosecutions  of  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  against  their  insolvent 
debtors^.  The  less  opulent  or  less  industrious 
part  of  niankind,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  an  in« 
crease  of  family^  deemed  it  an  act  of  paternal 
tenderness  to  release  their  children  from  the  im*- 
pending  miseries  of  a  life  which  they  themselves 
were  unable  to  support.  The  humanity  of  Con*- 
stantine^  moved,  perhaps,  by  some  recent  and 
Extraordinary  instances  of  despair,  engaged  him 
to  address  an  edict  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  of  Africa,  directing  immediate  and 
sufficient  relief  to  be  given  to  those  parents  who 
should  produce  before  the  magistrates  the  chil* 
dren  whom  their  own  poverty  would  not  allow 
them  to  educate.  But  the  promise  was  too 
liberal,  and  the  provision  too  vague,  to  effect  any 
general  or  permanent  benefit.*  The  law,  though 
it  may  nierit  some  praise^  served  rather  to  dis-* 
play  than  to  alleviate  the  public  distress.  It  still 
remains  an  authentic  monument  to  contradict 
and  confound  those  venal  orators,  who  were  too 
well  satisfied  with  their  own  situation  to  discover 
either  vice  or  misery  under  the  government  of  a 
generous  sovereign.**    2.  The  laws  of  Constan- 

*  Codex  Theodosian.  L  xi,  tit.  27»  tonv  iv,  p.  188,  with  Gode« 
lroy*8  observations.    See  likewise  1.  v,  tit  7,  8. 

^  Omnia  foris  placita,  domi  prospera,  annons  ubertate,  fructuum 
copid^  Ilc    Panegrr.  V<t»  x,  38.    Tbls  oration  of  ^azarius  was 

pronouncedl 
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CHAP,  tine  against  rapes  were  dictaled  with  veiy  Httle 
indulgence  for  the  most  amiable  weaknesses  of 
human  nature;  since  the  description  ai  that 
crime  was  applied  not  only  to  the  brutal  violenoe 
which  compelled^  but  even  to  the  gentle  seduc^ 
tion  which  tftight  persuade^  an  unmarried  wo- 
vuBLO^  undeif  the  age  of  twenty-ftve,  to  leskve  the^. 
house  of  her  parents.  **  The  successiul  ravishcr 
"  was  punished  with  death ;  and  as  if  simple 
**  death  was  inadequate  to  the  enorlnity  of  his; 
<^  guilty  he  was  either  burnt  ^ive^  or  torn  in 
^^  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  in  the  amphitheatre. 
"  Tlie  virgin's  declaration  tbat  she  had  been 
^  carried  stway  with  her  own  consent,  instead  of 
^  saving  her  lover,  exposed  her  tosfaar^  his  fate« 
^  The  duty  of  a  public  prosecution  was  intrusted 
*^  to  the  parents  e£  the  guilty  or  uxvfbvtunate 
^'  maid ;:  and  if  the  sentiments  of  nature  ^e* 
''  vailed  on  them  to  dissemble  the  injury,  luid 
^  to  repair  by  a  Sjubsequent  marriage  the  honour 
^  of  theii^faioily^the^werethemsdve&pooi^ed 
^  by  exile  and  confiscation.  The  slaves^  whe- 
^*  tfaer  male  ov  female,  who  were  eonvicted  of 
*^  having  been  accessary  to  the  rape  or  seduction, 
**  were  bnrnt  alive,  or  put  to  death  by  the  in- 

a  quantity  pfjnglfe^  ]f^f^,.Af^^hf*  crime  was 
^  of  apuEIickind,  the  aoc^s^tioh  was  permitted 
*^  even  to  strangers.  The  commencement  of 
"  the  action  was  not  limited  to  ajay.  term  of 
*'  years,  and  the  consequences  of  the  sentence 

pronounced  on  the  day  of  (he  quinqnennidia  of  tibe  Cftsars,  the  1st 
ff  liiarch,^A.  D.  321, 


^^  ^wrere  extended  to  the  iiifaoceht  o%»ft^  ^  ttaxi^. 
^*  sudh  an  iireffulat-  uniott/'*  -  But  wheiaev^l'  ^^^^* 
the  6ffehce  inspires  less  fcorror  Ife^aft  t*6  punish^ 
*ient,  the  rigmt  of  pei^a!  la#  1$  ahBged  to  givfe 
way  to  the  comtndu  feelings  of  fM^kind.  The 
most  odious  parts  of  this  edict  W€i*e  softened  or* 
repealed  in  the  subsequent  reigns  f  aind  eveh 
Constantino  himself  very  frequently  i^leviated, 
by  partial  acts  of  mercy,  the  stem  temper  of  hi^ 
general  institutions.  Such^  indeed,  wis  the  sin- 
gular humour  of  that  emperor,  who  i*ewe4 
himself  as  indulgent,  and  even  remiss,  m  the 
execution  of  his  laws,  as  he  was  severe,  and 
even  cruel,  in  the  enacting  of  them^  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  observe  a  more  decisive  symptom  of 
weakness,  either  in  the  character  of  the  prine^, 
or  in  the  constitution  of  the  gover^ftm^nt." 

The  civil  administration  was  sometimes  iiiter-  TheGothte 
rupted  by  the  military  defence  of  ttoe  empire.  "^^^^  ^^t^ 
Crispus,  a  youth  of  the  most  amiable  chairttetei-, 
who  had  received  with  the  title  of  Csesar  thb 
command  of  the  Rhine,  distinguished  his  con- 
duct, as  well  as  valour,  in  several  victories  oVe!r 
the  Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  taught  the  bat- 

*  See  the  edict  of  Gdnstatitine,  Addressed  to  the  Roman  peo])]ev  in 
the  Theodosian  Code»  1.  iz,  tit.  24,  tom«  ui,  p.  189. 

'  His  flon  very  feirly  Msigns  the  true  reason  of  the  re|»al,  **  Ne 
f*  sub  specie  atrocioris  Judicii  aliqua  In  ulcitcendo  crimine  diiatio 
**  nasceretur."    Cod.  Theod.  torn.  iii»  p.  193, 

•  Euseblus  (in  Viti  Constant.  1.  iii,  c.  1)  cliooses  to  aflBrra,  thftt 
in  the  reign  of  this  hero,  the  swerd  of  justice  hung  idle  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates.  Eusebius  himself  (1.  iv,  c.  20,  54)  and  the  The- 
odosian Code  will  inform  us,  that  this  excessive  lenity  was  not  owing 
to  the  want  either  of  atrocious  criminalt,  or  of  penal  laws. 
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CHAP,  barians  of  that  frontier  to  dread  the  eldest  sotf 
of  Constantine,  and  the  grandson  of  Constant 
tills/  The  emperor  himself  had  assumed  the 
more  difficult  and  important  province  of  the 
Danube.  The  Goths^  who  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
.  dius  and  Aurelian  had  felt  the  weight  of  the 
Roman  arms,  respected  the  pqw^r  of  the  empire, 
even  in  the  midst  of  its  intestine  divisions.  But 
the  strength  of  that  warlike  nation  was  now 
restored  by  a  peace  of  near  fifty  years ;  a  new 
generation  had  arisen,  who  no  longer  remem- 
bered the  misfortunes  of  ancient  days  ;  the  Sar- 
matians  of  the  lake  Mieotb  foUoinred  the  Gothic 
standard,  either  as  subjects  or  as  allies;  and 
their  united  force  was  poured  upon  the  countries 
of  lUyricum.  Campona,  Margus,  and  Bononi^ 
appear  to  have  been  the  scenes  of  several  me- 
morable sieges  and  battles  f  and  though  Con- 
stantine  encountered  a  very  obstina^  resistance, 
he  prevailed  at  length  in  the  contest,  and  the 
Goths  were  compelled  to  purchase  an  ignomir 
nious  retreat,  by  restoring  the  booty  and  pri- 
soners which  they  had  taken.  Nor  was  this 
advantage  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  indignation  of 
the  emperor.  He  resolved  to  chastise,  as  well 
as  to  repulse,  the  insolent  barbarians  who  had 

'  Nazarlus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  z.    The  victory  of  Crispus  over  the 
Alemanni  is  expressed  on  some  medals. 

«  See  Zosimus,  L  ii,  p.  93,^94;  though  the  narrative  of  that  his- 
torian  is  neither  clear  nor  consistent  The  Panegyric  of  Optatianus 
(c  33)  mentions  the  alliance  of  the  Sarmatians  with  the  Carpi  and 
Getfie,  and  points  out  the  several  fields  of  battle.  It  is  suppoffisd  that 
the  Sarmatian  games,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Novembers  derivei 
tbeir  origin  from  the  success  of  this  war. 
4 
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flared  to  invade  the  territories' of  Rome.  At  chai*. 
the  head  of  his  legions  he  passed  the  Danube,  ^^^• 
after  repairing  the  bridge  which  had  been  coft-"*^^"""^ 
structed  by  Trajan,  penetrated  into  the  strongest 
recesses  of  Dacia  ;**  and  when  he  had  inflicted  a 
severe  revenge,  condescended  to  give  peace  to 
the  suppliant  Goths,  on  condition  that,  as  often 
as  they  were  required,  they  should  supply  his 
armies  with  a  body  of  forty  thousand  soldiers.* 
Exploits  like  these  were  no  doubt  honourable  to 
Constantine,  and  beneficial  to  the  state ;  but  it 
may  surely  be  questioned,  whether  they  can 
justify  the  exa^erated  assertion  of  Eusebius, 
that  all  Scytina,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the 
north,  divided  as  it  was  into  so  many  names  and 
nations  of  the  most  various  and  savage  manners, 
had  been  added  by  his  victorious  arms  to  the 
Roman  empire.^ 

In  this  exalted  state  of  glory  it  was  impossi- Second 
ble  that  Constantine  should  any  longer  endure  ^^t^^ 
a  partner  in  the  empire.     Confiding  in  the  su-^*^"^*«»* 
periority  of  his  genius  and  military  power,  heLidnius, 
determined,  without  any  previous  injury,  to  exert  **  "*  ^^ 

*  In  the  Caesars  of  Julian  (p.  S20,  Commentatre  de  Spantieim,  p. 
152)  Constantine  boasts,  that  he  had  recovered  the  province  (Daci^) 
which  Trajan  had  subdued.  But  it  is  insinuated  by  Silenus,  that  the 
jM>nq[uest8  of  ConaUntine  were  like  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  which  fade 
and  wither  alniost  the  momei)t  they  appear. 

*  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  21.  I  know  not  whether  we  may 
tntirely  depend  j^n  his  authority.  Such  an  alliance  has  a  very  recent 
air,  and  scarcely  is  suited  to  the  maxims  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century. 

*  Eiiaeblus  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i,  c.  8.  This  passage,  howcrer. 
It  taken  from  a  general  declamation  on  the  greatness  of  Constantine, 
«pid  not  from  any  particular  account  of  the  Gothic  war. 
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CHAP,  them  for  the  destruction  of  Licinius,  whosie  adi 
vanced  age  and  unpopular  vices  seemed  to  ofibr 
a  very  easy  conquest/  But  the  old  emperor, 
awakened  by  the  ^proaching  danger,  deceived 
the  expectations  oi  his  friends,  fu  well  as  of  his 
enemies*  Calling  forth  that  spirit  and  those 
abilities  by  which  he  had  deserved  the  friendship 
of  Qalerius  and  the  imperial  purple,  he  prepared' 
himself  for  the  contest,  collected  the  forves  of 
the  East,  and  soon  filled  the  plains  of  Hadri- 
anople  with  his  troops,  and  the  straits  of  the 
{lellespont  widi  his  fleet.  The  army  consisted 
of  one. hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and 
fifteen  thousand  horse ;  and  as  the  cavalry  was 
(drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  Phrygia  and 
CamMdocia,  we  may  cc»iceive  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  hotws,  than  of  the 
courage  and  dexterity  of  their  riders.  The  fleet 
was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  gallies 
of  three  ranks  of  oars.  An  hundred  and  thirty 
of  these  were  furnished  by  £gypt  and  the  acyar 
cent  coast  of  Africa.  An  hundred  and  ten  sailed 
from  the  ports  of  Phcenicia  and  the  isle  of  Cy- 
})rus ;  and  the  maritime  countries  of  Bithynia, 
Ionia,  and  Caria,  were  likewise  obliged  to  pro- 
vide an  hundred  and  ten  gallies.  The  troops  <^ 
Constantine  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  atThes^ 
salonica ;  they  amounted  to  above  an  hundred 

*  Constantinus  tamen,  vir  in|irens,  et  omnia  efficere  nitel;is  qux 
amimo  prseparasset,  simul  principatum  totius  orbis  affectahs,  Licinio 
bellum  intulit.  Eutropius,  x,  5*  Zosimus,  ].  ii,  p.  Sd.  The  reasons 
which  they  haTC  assigned  tor  the  first  civil  war  may,  with  more 
propriety,  be  applied  to  the  seoond. 
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and  twenty  ^ousand  horse  aad  foot."*  Their  cha**- 
emperor  was  satisfied  with  their  martial  appear-  ^^ 
ance,  and  his  army  contained  more  soldiers, 
though  fewer  men,  than  that  of  his  eastern  com- 
petitor. The  legions  of  Constantine  were  levied 
in  the  warlike  provinces  of  Europe  ;  action  had 
confirmed  their  discipline,  victory  had  elevated 
their  hopes,  and.  there  were  among  them  a  great 
number  of  veterans,  who,  after  seventeen  glorious 
campaigns  under  the  same  leader,  prepared  them- 
selves to  deserve  an  honourable  dismission  by  a 
last  effort  of  their  valour.""  But  the  naval  pre- 
parations of  Constantine  were  in  every  respect 
nuich  inferior  to  those  of  Licinius.  The  mari- 
time cities  of  Greece  sent  their  respective  quotas 
of  men  and  ships  to  the  celeln-ated  harbour  of 
Piraeus,  and  their  united  forces  censii^ed  of  no 
more  than  two  hundred  small  vessels :  a  very 
feeble  armament,  if  it  is  compared  with  those 
formidable  fleets  which  were  equipped  and  main- 
tained by  the  republic  of  Athens  during  the  Pe- 
Joponnesjian  war.**    Since  Italy  was  no  longer 

« 

*  ZosinSus,  1.  ii,  p.  94»  05. 

^  Constantine  was  very  attentive  to  the  privileges  and  comforts  of 
his  fellow-veterans  (Conveterani),  as  he  now  began  to  style  them.  Se^ 
the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  vii,  tit.  80,  torn,  ii,  p.  419,  429. 
.  ^  Whilst  the  Athenians  maintained  the*  empire  of  the  sea,  their 
fleet  consisted  of  three,  and  afterwards  of  four,  hundred  galliesof  three 
ranks  of  oars,  all  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  ser- 
vice. The  arsenal  in  the  port  oC  Pireeus  had  cost  the  republic  a  thou* 
sand  talents,  •  about  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  See 
Thucydides  de  Bel.  Pelopon*  1.  ii,  c  13,  and  Meursius  de  Fortune 
Attica,  c.  19. 

.  VOL.   II.  S  . 
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CHAP,  the  seat  of  goverament,  the  naval  establishmento 
^^^*  of  Misenum  and  Ravenna  had  been  gradually 
n^lected ;  and  as  the  shipping  and  matiners  of 
the  empire  were  supported  bjr  cofranerce  rather 
than  hy  war,  it  was  natural  that  they  shoaJd  the 
most  abound  intheindustriousprovinces  of  Egypt 
and  Asia*  It  is  only  surprisii^  that  the  .eastern 
emperor,  who  possessed  so  great  a  superiority  at 
sea»  should  have  neglected  the  importunity  of 
carrying  an  offensive  war  into  the  centre  ci  his 
rival's  dominions. 
BMtie  of  Instead  of  embracingsucfa  an  active  resolutioii, 
op^"'  which  might  have  diaoged  the  whole  face  of  the 
jJa'  3^'  ^^^^*  ^^  prudent  IJcmius  expected  the  approach 
<rif  his  rival  in  a  camp  near  Hadrianopie,  whic^ 
he  had  fortiied  with  an  anxioMS  care  tAiat  be- 
trayed his  apprehension  of  the  event  C4instafi- 
tine  directed  hb  march  from  Thessalonica  to-» 
wards  that  part  of  Thrace,  till  he  found  himself 
stopped  by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the 
Hebras,  and  discovered  the  numerous  army  of 
Licmius,  which  filled  the  steep  ascent  of  the  hill, 
from  the  river  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople.  Many 
days  -were  spent  in  doubtful  and  distant  skir- 
mishes; but  at  length  the  obstacles  of  the  passage 
and  of  the  attack  w^e  ranaved  l^  the  intrepid 
conduct  of  Constantine.  In  this  place  we  might 
relate  a  wonderful  exploit  of  Constantine,  which, 
tiMNig^  it  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  eidier  in 
poetry  or  romanpe,  is  celebrated,  not  by  a  venal 
orator,  devoted  to  his  fortune,  but  by  an  httto% 
rian,  the  partial  enemy  of  his  fame.    We  toe 
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astored  that  tbe  valiant  emperot  threw  himself  chaf. 

vttr 

into  the  river  Hebrus,   accompaaied    only  by  * 

twelve  hdrsemeu,  and  that  by  the  effort  or  terror 
of  hii  invincihle  aim,  he  brdce,  slaughtered,  and 
put  to  flighty  a  host  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  The  credulity  of  Zosimus  prevailed 
so  strongly  over  his  passion,  that  among  the  events^ 
of  the  memorable'  battle  of  Hadrtanople,  he 
seems  to  have  selected  and  embellished,  not  the 
most  important,  but  the  most  marvdlous.  The 
valour  and  danger  of  Constantine  sure  attested  by 
a  slight  wound  which  he  received  in  the  thigh ; 
but  it  may  be  discovered  even  from  an  imperfiect 
narration,  and  perhaps  a  corrupted  text,  that  the 
victory  was  obtained  no  less  by  the  conduct  of 
the  general  than  by  the  courage  of  the  hero ; 
that  a  body  of  five  thousand  archers  marched 
round  to  occupy  a  thick  wood  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy^  whose  attention  was  diverted  by  thecon* 
struction  of  a  bridge,  and  that  Licinius,  per* 
plexed  by  so  many  artfol  evolutions,  was  reluct 
tantly  drawn  from  bis  advantageous  post  to  com* 
bat  on  equal  ground  in  the  plain.  Tbe  contest 
was  no  longer  equal.  His  confused  multitude 
of  new  levies  was  easily  vanquished  b^  the  ex- 
perienced veterans  of  the  West.  Thirty«>four 
thousand  men  are  repcNi;ed  to^  have  been  slain. 
The  fortified  camp  of  Licinius  was  taken  by 
assault  the  evening  of  the  battle;  the  greater  part 
of  the  fugitives^  who  had  retired  to  the  moui^ 
tains,  sofrendered  themselves  the  next  day  ta 
ihe  discretioi^  of  the  conqueror ;  and  hi^  riv^y 
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CHAP,  who  could  no  longer  keep  the  fidd,  confinedhim- 
self  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium-^ 


Siege  of        The  siege  of  Byzantium,  which  was  immedi- 
ti^Lid  ately  undertaken  by  Constantine^  was  attended 
toi^*!)f '^  with  great  labour  and  uncertainty.     In  the  late 
Crispus.     civil  wars,  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  so 
justly  considered  as  the  key  of  Europe  and  A^a, 
had  been  repaired  and  strengthened ;  and  as  long 
a9  Licinius  remained  master  of  the  sea,  the  gar- 
rison was  much  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of  fa- 
mine than  the  army  of  the  besiegers.     The  naval 
;€OHmianders*  of  Constantine  were  summoned  to 
his  camp,  and  received  his  positive  orders  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  as  the  fleet 
of  Licinius,  instead  of  seeking  and  destroying 
their  feeble  enemy,  continued  inactive  in  those 
narrow  straits  where  its  superiority  of  numbers 
was  of  little  use  or  advantage.     Crispus,  the  em- 
peror's eldest  son,  was  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  daring  enterprise,  which  he  per- 
formed with  so  much  courage  and  success,  that 
he  deserved  the  esteem,  and  most  probably  ex- 
cited the  jealousy,  of  his  father.     The  engage- 
ment lasted  two  days ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
first,  the  contending  fleets,  after  a  considerable 
and  mutual  loss,  retired  into  their  respective  har- 
bours of  Europe  and  Asia.     The  second  day' 

»  Zosimus,  L  ii,  p^  9$,  96.  This  great  battle  is  described  in  the 
Valeaian  fragment  (p.  714)  in  a  clear  though  concise  manner.  **  Li- 
cinius yexo  circum  Hadrianopolin  nuudmo  exereitu  lateia  ardiri  montis 
impleverat ;  illuc  toto  agpoine  Constantinuft  inflezit.  Cum  helium 
terri  marique  traheretur,  quamvis  per  arduum  suis  nitentibus,  atta- 
men  diA:ipUna  militari  et  felicitate,  Constantinus  Licinnii  confusum 
et  sine  ordine  agentem  vicit  eiercitum ;  levitur  femore  sauciatus.*' 
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about  noon  a  strong  south  winct^  sprang  up,  chap. 
which  carried  the  vessels  of  Crispus  against  the  ^^^* 
eiiemy;  and  as  the  casual  advantage  was  improved 
by  bis  skilful  intrepidity,  he  soon  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  An  hundred  and  thirty  vessels 
were  destroyed,  five  thousand  men  were  slain, 
and  Amandus,  the  admiral  of  the  Asiatic  fleets 
escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty  to  the  shores 
df  Chalcedim.  As  soon  as  the  Hellespont  was 
open,  a  plentiful  convoy  of  provisions  flowed  in- 
to the  camp  of  Constantine,  who  had  already  ad- 
vanced the  operations  of  the  siege.  He  con- 
structed artificial  mounds  of  earth  of  an  equal 
height  with  the  ramparts  of  Byzantium.  The 
lofty  towers  which  were  erected  on  that  founda- 
tion galled  the  besieged  with  large  stones  and 
darts  from  the  military  engines,  and  the  batter- 
ing rams  had  shaken  the  walls  in  several  places. 
If  Licinius  persisted  much  longer  in  the  defence, 
he  exposed  himself  t6  be  involved  in  the  ruin,  of 
the  place.  Before  he  was  surrounded  he  pru- 
dently removed  his  person'  and  treasures  to 
Chalcedon  in  Asia ;  and  as  he  was  always  desi* 
rous  of  associating  companions  to  the  hopes  an^ 
dangers  of  his  fortune.  He  now  bestowed  the 
title  of  Cflesar  on  Martinianus^  who  exercised 
one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  empire^ 

«  Z66imus,  L  ii,  p.  97»  98.  The  ciurent  always  sets  out  of  the 
Hellespont ;  and  when  it  is  assisted  by  a  north  wind,  no  vessel  can 
attempt  the  passage*  A  south  wind  renders  the  force  of  the  current 
almoft  imperceptible.    See  Toumefort*s  voyage  au  Levant*  let.  xL 

■  Aurelius  Victor.  Zosimus*  1.  ii,  p.  98.  According  to  the  latter, 
Martinianua  was  magtster  offleiorum  (he  uses  the  Latin  appellation 
in  Greek).  Some  medals  seem  to  intimate,  that  during  hia  shoifjt 
Kelgn  he  reotivad  the  title  of  Augustus, 
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CHAP.      Sttdi  Wat  fttiU  tibe  resoitreee,  a»d  suqb  the 

^ '^^  abiUties,  of  Licmitis,  that,  after  90  many  9UCg^- 

Batue  of  sive  de£eatfi»  he  collected  ia  Bitbynftit  a  <iew  arjuy 
^^ryaopo-  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  thouwild  meB,  whife  tk^  activity 

0f  Constanliiie  was  emf^yed  in  tbe  isiiej^  of  By- 
aimtiuin.    The  vigilant  emperor  did  nqi  how- 
ever negleet  the  If^t  9tr»ggle9  of  h^  anti^ni&t. 
A  cH>nsider«ible  pairt  of  bk  victotious  arniy  was 
tratijBported  over  the  Bospborns  iix  ^)mU  vessels, 
and  the  decisive  engagement  was  foiight  soon 
after  the  landing,  on  the  heights  of  ChrysopoU^, 
or,  as  it  is  now  railed,  of  Scutari*    The  troops, 
of  Licinius,  though  they  wer$  lal^y  raiaed,  ill 
armed,  and  worse  dis(^ined,  madjphead  fugai^st 
fcbeir  conquerors  with  fruitless  but^  defi()^ate  va- 
lour, till  a  total  d^eat,  and  the  ^uighter  of  five 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  irretrievably  deter- 
Submis-    tmnbi  the  fate  of  their  leader.'    He  retired  to 
^^iT^f    Nieomedia,  rather  with  the  view  of  gaimng  som^ 
Ltcinius.    time  for  negociation,  than  with  the  hope  <rf  any 
effectual  defimoe.    Cottstontia*  bia  wife  and  th^ 
sister  of  Gonstaniine,  interceded  with,  her  brother 
IB  favour  of  her  h^band,  ai|d  obtajned  from  hk 
pdicy  nrther  than  from  his  compassiouji  a  solemn 
promise,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  thi^t  after  the 
sacrifice  of  Martinianus,  and  the  resigiiation  of 
the  purpde,,  Lidokis  hiai^^lf  should  be  permitted 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  .m  peai^  and 
affluence.      The  behaviour  of  Constantia,  and 
her  relaiion  to  the  contending  parties,  natuj'ally 

*  Eufebius  Cm  Vil&  Constantin.  1.  ii,  c.  id,  17)  aacfiliM  Ihas  <kci- 
8lv«  victory  to  the  pious  prayerft  of  tho  cmporor.  Ue  Vaiesiao  frag- 
ment (p.  7l4)  mentions  a  body  of  Oothfeauxillarteft,  uader  tMr  chief 
Aliquacai  who  adhered  to  the  party  of  Licinius. 
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recals  the  i^membranee  <^  tbat  virtttoua  ixMytreii  chap. 
who  was  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  the  wife  of^  ^*^" 
AQtoi](]f.  But  the  temp^  ci^  maokiitd  was  al- 
tered ;  and  it  waa  no  loog^  esteemed  infmneus 
for  a  Reman  to  survive  his  honour  aad  inde* 
peBdence.  Lieinius  solicited  and  accepted  the 
pardon  of  his  c^ences^  laid  himsdf  and  bis  purple 
at  the  feet  of  his  lord  and  master,  was  raised 
from  the  ground  with  insulting  pity,  was  admit- 
ted the  same  day  to  the  imperial  banquet,  and 
socm  afterwards  was  sent  away  to  Thessal<mica, 
which  had  been  c^sen  for  the  place  of  his 
confinoDfient.^  His  confinement  was  soon  ter- 
minatect  by  death ;  and  it  is  dDubtful  whether  a 
tumult  of  the  soldiers^  or  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
was  suggested  as  a  motive  for  his  execution.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  g£  tjrranny,  he  was  accused 
of  ibrming  a  conspiracy,  and  of  holding  a  trea- 
sonable eoitespondence  with  the  barbanow ;  but 
as  he  was.  never  conricted,  either  hy  his  own 
conduct  or  by  amy  legal  evidence^  we  may  per- 
haps be  allowed,  from  his  weakness,  to  presume 
his  innocence."*  The  memory  of  Liclnius  waa 
branded  with  infamy,  his  statues  w^re  thirown 
down,  and,  by  a  hasty  edict,  of  such  mischievous 


^  Zofiimus,  L  u,  p.  102*  Victor  Junior  in  Epitome.  Anonym. 
Valesian.  p.  714. 

»  Contra  religionem  sacramenti  Thessalonicae  privatus  occisus  est. 
Eutropius,  X,  6,  and  his  evidence  is  confirmed  by  Jerome  (in  Chronic.) 
as  well  as  by  Zosimu8»  1.  ii,  p.  102.  The  Valesian  writer  is  the  only 
one  who  mentions  the  soldiers,  and  it  is  Zonaras  alone  who  calls  in 
the  assisUnce  of  the  senate.  Eusebius  prudently  slides  over  this  deli- 
cate transaction.  But  SozoiJben,  a  century  afterwards^  ventures  to 
assert  the  treasonable  practices  of  Licinius. 
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CHAP,  tendency  that  it  was  almost  immediately  correct- 

^^     *^  ed,  all  his  laws,  and  all  the  judicial  proceedings 

Re^union   of  his  reign,  were  at  once  abolished.'    By  this 

plwjl*  *""  victory  of  Constantine,  the  Roman  world  was 

A.  D.  S24.  again  united  under  the  authority  of  one  emperor, 

thirty-seven  years  after  Diocletian  had  divided 

his  power  and  (H^ovinces  with  his  associate  Max^ 

imian. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  elevation  of  Con- 
stantine,  from  bis  first '  assuming  the  purple  at 
York,  to  the  resignation  of  Licinius  at  Nicome- 
dia,  have  been  related  with  some  minuteness  and 
precision,  not  only  as  the  events  are  in  themselves 
both  interesting  and  important,  but  still  more  as 
they  <x>ntributed  to  the  decline  of  the  empire  by 
the  expence  of  Mood  and  treasure,  and  by  the 
perpetual  increase  as  well  of  the  taxes  as  of  the 
military  establishment  The  foundation  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  establishment  of  the  chris^ 
tian  religion,  were  the  inunediate  and  memor- 
able consequences  of  this  revolution.   ^ 

'  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1*  xv,  tit.  15,  torn,  v,  p.  404>,  405. 
These  edicts  of  Constantine  betray  a  degree  of  passioD  and  precipi« 
ttncy  y«ry  unbecoming  the  chajraoter  of  a  lawgiver. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Tike  progress  of  the  christian  reUgion^  and  the  senti' 
merits,  manners,  numbers^  and  condition^  of  the  ' 
primitive  christians, 

A  CANDID  but  rational  inquiry  into  the  pro-  chap, 
ffress   and    establishment  of  Christianity   may.      ^' 
be  considered  as  a  very  essential  part  of  the  imporu 
history  of  the  Roman  empire.     While  the  great  JS^I^^ 
body  was  invaded  by  open  violence,  or  under- ^^^'y* 
mined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion 
gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men, 
grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity,  derived  new 
vigour  from  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the 
triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of 
the  capitol.     Nor  was  the  influence  of  christi- 
anity  confined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  empire.     After  a  revolution  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  centuries,  that  religion  is  still 
professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished portion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and 
learning  as  well  as  in  arms.    By  the  industry  and 
zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely  diffused 
to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and  by  the  means  of  their  colonies  has  been 
fitmly  established  from  Canada  to  Chili,  in  a 
world  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

But  this  inquiry,  however  useful  or  entertain- its  di«. 
ing,  is  attended  with  two  peculiar  difficulties.  *^"^^^ 
The  scanty  and  suspicious  materials  of  ecclesias* 
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CHAP,  tical  history  seldom  enable  us  to  dispel  the  dark 
^^^Il^%  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  first  age  of  the  church. 
The  great  law  of  impartiality  too  often  obliges 
us  to  reveal  the  imperfections  of  the  uninspired 
teachers  and  believers  of  the  gospel ;  and,  to  a 
careless  observer,  their  faults  may  seem  to  cast  a 
shade  on  the  faith  which  they  professed.  But  the 
scandal  of  the  pious  christian,  and  the  fallacious 
triumph  of  the  infidel,  should  cease  as  soon  as 
they  recollect  not  only  btf  wham,  but  likewise  to 
whoTn,  the  divine  revelation  was  giv^n.     The 
theologian  may  indulge  the  pleasing  task  of  de« 
scribing  religion  as  she  desoeoded  from  heaven, 
arrayed  in  her  native  purity.    A  more  melan* 
choly  duty  is  impoeed  on  the  historian.    He  must 
discover  the  inevitaUe  mixture  of  error  and  cor- 
ruptiony  which  she  contiactcd  in  a  long  resi* 
dence  upc»i  earth,  among  a  weak  and  degene* 
rate  race  of  beings.  .    * 

Five  Our  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted  to.  inquire 

the  growth  by  what  means  the  christian  faith  obtained  so  re» 
anityf*^*^"  marloible  a  victory  over  the  established  ;*eligions 
of  the  earth.  To  this  inquiry,  an  obvious  but 
satisfactory  answer  may  be  returned ;  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  and  to  the  ruling  providence  of  its  great 
Author.  But  as  truth  and  reason  seldom  find  so 
favourable  a  reception  in  the  world,  and  as  the 
wisdom  of  providence  frequently  condescends  to 
'  use  the  passions  of  the  human  beaxt,  and  the  ge- 
neral circumstances  of  mankind^  as  instruments 
to  execute  its  purpose,  we  may  still  be  permitted^ 
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though  with  becoming  submission^  to  a$k,  not  chap« 
indeed  what  were  the  fimt,  but  what  were  the  se- 
condary causes  of  the  rapidgrowth  of  thechristiaii 
church?  It  will,  perhaps,  appear^  that  it  was 
most  effectually  favoured  and  assisted  bj  the  five 
following  causes :  i.  The  inflexible,  and,  if  wte 
may  use  the  ^spressiou,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the 
christians,  derived,  it  is  true,  ft^om  the  Jewish 
religion,  buA  purified  from  the  narrow  and  un« 
social  spirit,  which»  instead  t^  inviting,  had  de-  ^ 
terred  the  geutiles  from  embracing  the  law  of 
Moses.  II.  The  doctrine  o(  a  future  life,  im- 
proved fay  every  additional  drcimistanee  which 
ccmld  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important 
truth,  in.  Hie  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
the  primitive  church,  iv.  The  pure  and  austere 
morals  of  the  christians,  v.  The  union  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  christian  republic,  which  gradually 
formed  an  independent  and  increasing  state  in 
the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 

I.  We  have  already  described  the  religious  thb  Fimt 
harmony  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  facility  ztaf  of  iii« 
with  which  the  most  different  and  even  hostile''®^'' 
nations  embraced,  or  at  least  respected,  each 
other's  superstitions.     A  smgle  people  refused 
to  join  in  the  common  intercourse  of  mankind. 
The  Jews,  who,  under  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
monarchies,  had  languished  for  many  ages  t^e 
most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves,'  emerged 


•  DumAssyrios  penes,  Medosque,  et  Persas  Oriensftiet,  dc  spectis. 
•»ima  pars  scrvientium.     Tacit.  Hist,  v,  8.     Herodotus,  who  visited 
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CHAP,  from  obscuritjrunder  thesucoessors  of  Alexander; 
^^'  and  as  they  multiplied  to  a  surfNising  degree  in 
the  East,  and  afterwards  in  the  West,  they  soon 
excited  the  curiosityandwmider  of  other  nations*^ 
The  sullen  obstinacy  with  which  they  maintained 
their  peculiar  rites  and  unsocial  manners  seemed 
to  mark  them  out  a'distinct  species  of  men,  who 
boldly  professed,  or  who  faintly  disguised,  thdr 
implacable  hatred  to  the  rest  of  human-kind/ 
Neither  the  .violence  of  Antiochus,  nor  the  arts 
of  Herod,  nor  the  example  of  the  circumjacent 
nations,  could  e\ser  persuade  the  Jews,  to  associate 
with  the  institutions  erf*  Moses  the  degant  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks."^  According  to  the  maxims 
of  universal  toleration,  the  Romans  protected  a 
superstition  whidi  they  despised.''  The  polite 
Augustus  condescended  to  give  orders,  that  sacri- 


Aftia  whilst  H  obeyed  the  last  of  those  empiref,  slightly  mentions  the 
Syrians  of  Palestine,  wh«»  aooorcUng  to  their  own  confesiion,  had  re- 
ceived fVom  Egypt  the  right  of  circumcision^    See  I»  u,  c.  104. 

^  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  x1,  Dion.  Cassius,  I.  xxxvii,  p«  121.    Taciti 
Hist.  V,  1-9.    Justin,  xxxvi,  8,  3. 

'  Tradidit  arcano  ^ueeeunque  volt^mine  Moses» 
Non  moastrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
Quositos  ad  ibntes  solos  deducere  terpas. 
Tha  letter  of  this  I«w  is  iiot  to  be  found  i(i  the  present  volume  of  Mosov 
But  the  wise,  t^ie  humane  Maimonides  openly  teaches,  that  if  an  ido- 
later fall  into  the  water,  a  Jew  ought  not  to  save  him  from  instant 
'  death.    See  Basnage,  Historie  des  Jidfls,  1.  vi,  c.  2S. 

*  A  Jewish  sect,  which  indulged  them^lves  in  a  sort  of  occasional 
conformity,  derived  from  Herod,  by  whose  example  and  authority 
they  had  been  seduced,  the  name -of  Herodians.  But  their  numbare 
were  so  inconsiderable,  and  their  duration  so  short,  that  Josephus 
kas  not  thought  them  worthy  of  his  notice.  See  Prideaux*s  Connec'* 
tlon,  vol.  ii,  p«  285. 
;  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c  28. 
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fices  should  be  offered  for  his  prosperity  in  the  crap. 
temple  of  Jerusalem  ;'  while  the  meanest  of  the    ^^' 
posterity  of  Abraham,  who  should  have  paid**^"***** 
the  same  homage  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  capitol, 
would  hare  been  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  him* 
self  and  to  his  brethren.     But  the  moderation  of 
the  conquerors  was  insu£Bicient  to  appease  the 
jealous  prejudices  of  their  subjects,  who  were 
alarmed  and  scandalized  at  the  ensigns  of  pagan* 
ism,  which  necessarily  introduced  themselves  into 
a  Roman  province.*^    The  mad  attempt  of  Ca- 
ligula to  piace  his  own  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  defeated  by  the  unanimous  reso- 
lution of  a  people  who  dreaded  death  much  less 
than  such  an  idolatrous  profanation.^     Their 
attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  equal  to 
their  detestation  of  foreign  religions.     The  cur-» 
rent  of  zeal  and  devotion,  as  it  was  contracted 
into  a  narrow  channel,  ran  with  the  strength, 
and  sometimes  with  the  fury,  of  a  torrent. 

This  inflexible  perseverance,  which  appeared  its  graduu 
so  odious  orr  so  ridiculous  to  the  ancient  world,  *'^*'^*"*^ 
assumes  a  more  awful  character,  since  Providence 
has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the  mysterious  history 

'  Philo  de  Legatione.  Augustus  left  a  foundation  for  a  perpetual 
sacrifice*  Yet  he  approved  of  the  n^leet  which  his  grandson  Caiu9 
eipressed  towards  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  See  Sueton.  in  August, 
c.  93,  and  Casaubon*8  notes  on  that  passage. 

■  See,  in  particular,  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xvii,  6,  x?ii!,  3,  and  dc  Be7. 
Judaic  i,  33,  and  ii,  9.,    Edit.  Havercamp. 

^  Jussi  a  Caio  Casare  effigiem  ejus  in  templo  locare  arma  potius 
sumpsere.  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  9.  Philo  and  Josephus  gave  a  vefy  cir- 
cumstantial, hut  a  very  rhetorical,  account  of  this  transaction,  which 
exceedingly  perplexed  the  governor  of  Syria.  At  the  first  mention  of 
this  idolatrous  proposal.  King  Agrippa  fainted  away,  and  did  not 
recover  his  senses  till  the  third  day. 
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CHAP,  of  the  chosen  people.  But  the  ilerout  and  even 
scrupulous  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  religion,  so 
conspicuous  among  the  Jews  who  lived  under 
the  second  temple,  becomes  still  more  surprising 
if  it  is  compared  with  the  stubborn  incredulity 
of  their  forefathers.  When  the  law  was  given 
in  thunder  from  mount  Sinai ;  when  the  tides  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  course  of  the  planets  were 
suspended  for  the  convenience  of  the  Israelites ; 
and  when  temporal  rewards  and  punishments 
were  the  immediate  consequences  of  their  piety 
or  disobedience,  they  perpetually  relapsed  into 
rebellion  against  the  visible  majesty  of  their  Di- 
vine King,  placed  the  idols  of  the  nations  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  imitated  every  fan- 
tastic ceremony  that  was  practised  in  the  tents  of 
the  Arabs,  or  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.*  As 
the  protection  of  Heaven  was  deservedly  with- 
drawn frotn  the  ungrateful  race,  their  feith  ac- 
quired a  proportionable  degree  of  vigour  and 
purity.  The  contemporaries  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
haid  beheld  with  careless  indifference  the  most 
amazing  miracles.  Under  the  pressure  of  every 
calamity,  the  bejief  of  those  miracles  has  pre- 
served the  Jews  of  a  later  period  from  the  uni- 
versal contagion  of  idolatry ;  and  in  contradiction 
to  every  known  principle  of  the  human  mind^ 
that  singular  people  seems  to  have  yielded  a 
stronger  and  more  ready  assent  to  the  traditions 

*  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  il  may 
lie  observed,  that  Milton  has  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  thirty 
very  beautiful  lines  the  two  large  and  learned  syntagmas>  which  3el- 
4cn  had  composed  pn  that  abstruse  subject. 
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of  tlneir  reaiote  ancestors^  thatt  to  the  evidence  chap. 
of  tkdr  own  senses.*  ^^' 

Tbe  Jewish  religioo  was  adinirabljr  fitted  for  anbdT^- 
defenoe,  but  it  wa«  never  designed  for  conquest  ;f^°ted*S** 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  pro*  defence 
seljrtes  was  never  much  superior  to  that  of  apos-conqu«sti 
tates.  Tbe  divine  promises  were  originally  made, 
and  the  distingui^ing  rite  of  cux^umcision  was 
enjoined,  to  a  single  family.  When  the  posterity 
of  Ahraham  had  multiplied  like  tbe  sands  of  Utie 
sea»  the  Deity^  from  whose  .mouth  they  received 
a  system  of  laws  and  ceremonies,  declared  himr 
self  the  proper,  and  as  it  were  the  national,  God 
of  Israel ;  and  with  the  most  jealous  care  sepa- 
rated his  fisivourite  people  from  tbe  rest  of  man* 
kkid.  The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
accompanied  wt^  so  many  wonderful  and  with 
so  many  bloody  circumstances,  that  the  victo* 
rious  Jews  were  left  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable 
hostility  with  all  their  neighbours.  They  had 
been  commanded  to  extirpate  some  of  the  niost 
idolatrous  tribes,  and  the  execution  <i  the  di- 
vine will  had  sddom  been  retarded  by  tbeweak^ 
ness  of  hinoanity*  With  the  other  nations  they 
were  forbidden  to  oontvact  any  marriages  or  al^ 
fiances  ;  and  the  prohibition  of  receiving  them 
into  the  congregation,  which  in  some  cases  was 
perpetual,  ahnost  always  extemfed  to  the  thirds 

'  **  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  and  how  long  will  it 
*'  be  ere  they  belkve  Ea.es  for  all  tbe  signs  which  1  have  shews  among 
**  them  ?"  (Numbers,  xiv^  11).  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  W 
unbecomiiiff  to  justify  the  con^laJiAt  ef  the  d^ty  firosa  t^  whole  tex 
nv  9f  Um|  Moiiiic  hil«t<H-y« 
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CHAP,  to  the  seventb*  or  eyen  to  the  tenth,  generation. 
The  obligation  of  preaching  to  the  gentiles  the 
faith  of  Moses,  had  never  been  inculcated  as 
a  precept  of  the  law^  nor  were  the  Jews  inclined 
to  impose  it  on  themselves  as  a  voluntary  duty. 
In  the  admission  of  new  citizens,  that  unsocial 
people  was  actuated  by  the  selfish  vanity  of  the 
Greeks,  rather  than  by  the  generous  policy  of 
Rome.  The  descendants  of  Abraham  Were  flat- 
tered by  the  opinion,  that  they  alone  were  the 
heirs  of  the  covenant,  and  they  were  apprehen- 
sive of  diminishing  the  value  of  their  inherit- 
ance, by  sharing  it  too  easily  with  the  strangers 
of  the  earth.  A  larger  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind extended  their  knowledge  without  correct- 
ing their  prejudices ;  and  whenever  the  God  of 
Israel  acquired  any  new  votaries,  he  was  much 
more  indd)ted  to  the  inconstant  humour  of  po- 
lytheism than  to  the  active  zeal  of  his  own  mis- 
sionaries/ The  religion  of  Moses  seems  to  be 
instituted  for  a  particular  country  as  well  as  for  a 
single  nation ;  and  if  a  strict  obedience  had  been 
paid  to  the  order^  that  every  male,  three  times  in 
^e  year,  should  present  himself  before  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  the 
Jews  could  ever  have  spread  themselves  teyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  promised  land.""  That 
obstacle  was  indeed  removed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  most  con- 

**  AlVthat  relates  to  the  Jewish  proselytes  has  been  very  ably  treat- 
td  by  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  I.  vi,  c.  6,  7. 

^  See  Ezod.  zziv,  23,  Deut.  xvl,  16,  the  commentators,  a^d  a 
very  sensible  note  in  the  Universal  History,  vol.  1,  p.  603,  edit.  fol» 
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siderable  part  of  tbe  Jewish  religion  was  involved  ch  af. 
in  its  destruction ;  aad  the  pagans^  who  ha^d  long  ^^ 


wondered  at  the  strange  report  of  an  empty 
sanctuaiy,*  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  could 
be  the  object/or  what  could  be  the  instruments^ 
of  a  worship  which  was  destitute  of  temples  and 
of  altars,  of  priests  and  of  sacrifices,  Yet  even 
in  their  fallen  state,  the  Jews,  still  asserting  their 
loftj  and  exclusive  privileges,  shunned,  instead 
of  courting,  the  society  of  strangers,  They  stil| 
insisted, 'with  inflexible  rigour,  on  those  parts  of 
the  law  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  practise. 
Their  peculiar  distinctions  of  days,  of  meats,  an4 
a  variety  of  trivial,  though  burdensome,  observr 
ances,  w^e  so  many  objects  of  disgust  and  aver^ 
sion  for  the  other  nations,  to  whose  habits  and 
prejudices  they  were  diametrically  opposite. 
The  painful,  and  even  dangerous,  rite  of  circum- 
ciisaon,  was  alone  capable  of  repelling  a  willing 
proselyte  from  the  door  of  the  synagogue." 

Under  these  circumstances,  Christianity  offered  ^^^^  ^^^' 
itself  to  the  world,  anned  with  the  strength  ofSris^iaf 
the  o;iosaic  law,  and  delivered  from  the  weight'^' 
of  its  fetters.     An  exclusive  zeal  for  the  truth 
of  religion,  and  the  umty  of  God,  was  as  care- 

»  When  Pompey,  using  or  abusing  the  right  of  conquest,  entered 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  it  was  observed,  with  amazement,  **  Nulla 
**  iDtus  Deum  effigie,  vacuam  s^dem  et  inania  arcana.*'    Tacit.  Hist* 
ff  9.     It  was  a  popular  saying,  with  regard  to  the  Jfws, 
Nil  prseter  nubes  et  cceli  numen  a4orant. 

«  A  second  kind  of  circumcision  was  inflicted  on  a  Samaritan  or 
Egyptian  proselyte.  The  sullen  indiiFerence  of  the  Talmudists;  with 
resfect  to  the  conversion  of  strangers,  may  be  se^n  in  ^nage^^  H}f' 
toire  dea  Juifs,  h  vl,  c.  6, 

yoL,  IJ.  T 
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CHAP,  fully  inculcated  in  the  new  as  in  the  ancietit 
system :  and  whatever  was  now  revealed  to  man- 
kind, concerning  the  nature  and  designs  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  was  fitted  to  increase  their  re- 
verence for  that  mysterious  doctrine.   The  divine 
authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  was  ad- 
mitted, and  even  established,  as  the  firmest  basis 
of  Christianity.      From  the  beginning  of  the 
world,   an  uninterrupted   series  of  predictions 
had  announced  and  prepared  the  long  expected 
coming  of  the  messiah,  who,  in  compliance  with 
the  gross  apprehensions  of  the  Jews,  had  been 
more  frequently  represented  under  the  character 
of  a  king  and  conqueror,  than  under  that  of  a 
prophet,  a  martyr,  and  the  son  of  God,     By 
his  expiatory  sacrifice,  the  imperfect  sacrifices 
of  the  temple  were  at  once  consummated  and 
abolished.    The  ceremonial  law,  which  consisted 
only  of  types  and  figures,  was  succeeded  by  a 
pure  and  spiritual  worship,  equally  adapted  to 
all  climates,  as  well  as  to  every  condition  of 
mankind ;  and  to  the  initiation  of  blood,  was 
substituted  a  more  harmless  initiation  of  water. 
The  promise  of  divine  favour,  instead  of  being 
partially  confined  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
was  universally  proposed  to  the  freeman  and  the 
slave,  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  barbarian,  to  the 
Jew  and  to  the  gentile.     Every  privilege  that 
could  raise  the  proselyte  from  earth  to  heaven, 
that  could  exalt  his  devotion,  secure  his  happi- 
ness, or  even  gratify  that  secret  pride,  which, 
under  the  semblance  of  devotion,  insinuates  it- 
self into  the  human  heart,  was  still  reserved 
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for  the  members  of  the  christian  church;  but  OttAP. 
at  the  same  time  all  mankind  was  permitted,    ^^' 
and  even  solicited,  to  accept  the  glorious  dis-""       ^ 
tinction,  which  was  not  only  proffered  as  a  fa- 
vour,  but  imposed  as  ^n  obligation.     It  became 
the  most  sacred  duty  of  a  new  convert  to  diffuse 
among  his  friends  and  relations  the  inestimable 
blessing  which  he  had  received,  and  to  warn 
them  against  a  refusal  that  wQuld  be  severely 
punished  as  a  criminal  disobedience  to  th^  will 
of  a  benevoleut  but  all-powerful  deity. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  church  from  the  obstinacy 
bonds  of  the  synagogue  was  a  work,  however,  ^J^thT^"' 
of  some  time  and  of  gome  difficulty.  The  Jewish  iJeving 
converts,  who  acknowledged  Jesus  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  messiab,  foretold  by  their  ancient 
oracles,  respected  him  as  a  prophetic  teacher  of 
virtue  and  religion;  but  they  obstinately  adhered 
to  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors,  and  were 
desirous  of  imposing  them  on  the  gentiles,  who 
continually  augmented  the  number  of  belieyers* 
These  judaising  christians  seem  to  have  argued, 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  from  the  divine 
origin  of  .the  mosaic  law,  and  from  the  immu« 
table  perfections  of  its  great  author.  They  af- 
0rmed,  that  if  the  Being,  who  is  the  same  through 
all  eternity,  had  designed  to  abolish  those  sacred 
rites,  which  had  served  to  distinguish  his  chosen 
people,  the  repeal  of  them  would  have  been  no 
less  clear  and  solenfin  than  their  first  promulga- 
tion: that,  instead  of  those  frequent  declarations, 
which  either  suppose  or  assert  the  perpetuity  Qf 
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CHAP,  the  mosndc  religion,  it  would  liave  b#en  repre-. 

^^'    sented  as  aprovisionary  scheme,  intended  to  last 

»^'%%»%%»»»  ,        rf»»,  •«       kill 

only  till  the  coming  of  the  messiab,  who  should 

instruct  mankind  in  a  more  perfect  mode  of  faith 
and  of  worship  :^  tJiat  the  messiah  himself,  and 
his  disciples  who  conversed  with  him  on  earth, 
instead  of  authorizing  by  their  example  the  most 
minute  observances  of  the  mosaic  law,**  would 
have  published  to  the  world  the  abolition  df 
those  useless  and  obsolete  ceremonies,  without 
suffering  Christianity  to  remain,  during  so  i^aiiy 
^  years,  obscurely  confounded  among  the  sects  of 
the  Jewish  church.  I  Arguments  like  these  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  used  in  the  defence  of  the  ex- 
piring cause  of  the  mosaic  l^w  ;*  but  the  industry 
of  our  learned  divines  has  abundantly  explained 
the  i^mbiguous  language  of  the  Old  Testament,, 
and  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  apostoHc 
teachers.  It  was  proper  gradually  to  unfold  the 
system  of  the  gospel,  and  to  pronounce,  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  tenderness,  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  so  repugnant  to  the  inclination 
and  prejudices  of  the  believing  Jews. 

r  These  arguments  were  urged  with  great  ingenuity  by  the  Jew 
Orobio,  and  refuted  with  equal  ingenuity  and  candour  by  the  christian 
Limborch.  See  the  Arnica  Collatio  (it  well  desertes  that  name),  on 
account  of  ^he  dispute  between  tbem.^ 

4  Jesus .  • .  circumcisus  erat ;  cibis  utebatur  Judaicis ;  vestitfl  si- 
mill ;  pUrgatos  scabie  mittebat  ad  sacerdotes ;  Paschala  et  alios  dies 
festos  religiose  observabat:  SI  quos  sanavit  Sabatho,  ostendit  non 
tantum  ex  lege,  sed  et  exceptis  sententiis  talia  opera  sabatho  non 
interdicta.  Grotius  de  veritate  Religlonis  Christians,  I.  v,  c.  7.  A 
little  afterwards  (c.  12)  he  expatiates  on  the  condescension  of  the; 
apostles. 
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The  history  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  affords  chap. 
a  lively  proof  of  the  necessity  of  those  precau-     ^^• 
tions,  and  of  the  deep  impression  which  the  Je^v^-The'Iiir* ' 
ish  religion  had  made  on  the  minds  of  its  sec-^JJJ^*  ^ 
tctfies.     The  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalei^Jenuaiein. 
were  all  circumcised  Jews;  and  the  congregation 
over  which  they  presided  united  the  law  of  Moses 
with  the  doctrine  of  Christ/    It  was  natural 
that  the  primitive  tradition  of  a  church  which 
was  founded  only  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Christy  and  was  governed  almost  as  many  year^ 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  his  apostle, 
should  be  received  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy/ 
The  distant  churches  very  frequently  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  their  venerable  parent,  and 
relieved  her  distresses  by  a  liberal  contribution  of 
alms.  But  when  numerous  and  opulent  societies  ^ 

were  established  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  '  ^ 

in  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and 
Rome,  the  reverence  which  Jerusalem  had  in- 
spired to  all  the  christian  colonies  insensibly  di- 
minished. The  Jewish  converts,  or,  as  they 
were  afterwards  called^  the  nazarenes,  who  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  church,  soon  found 
themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  increasing  mul- 
titudes, that  from  all  the  various  religions  of 

'  Paene  omnes  Christum  Deum  sub  legis  observatione  credebant. 
8u]picius  Severus,  ii,  31.     See  Euaebius,  Hist.  Ecdesiast.  1.  iv,  c.  5. 

■  Mosheim  de  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Conatantinum  Magnum^ 
p.  153.  In  this  masterly  performance,  which  I  shall  often  hav^  oc- 
casion to  quote,  he  enters  much  more  fully  into  the  state  of  the  pri- 
mitive chui'ch,  than  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  in  his  Geiier«l 
History. 
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CHAP,  polytheism  inlisted  under  the  banner  of  ChristJ 
and  the  gentiles,  who,  with  the  approbation  of 
their  peculiar  apostle,  had  rejected  the  intolerable 
weight  of  mosaic  ceremonies,  at  length  refused 
to  their  moi'e  scrupulous  brethren  the  samfe  tote- 
ration  which  at  first  they  had  humbly  solicited  fot* 
their  own  practice.  The  ruin  of  the  temple, 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  public  religion,  of  the  Jews 
was  severely  felt  by  the  nazarenes ;  as  in  theif 
nianners,  though  not  in  their  faith,  they  main^ 
tained  so  intimate  a  connection  with  their  impious 
countrymen,  who3e  misfortunes  were  attributed 
by  the  pagans  to  the  contempt,  and  more  justly 
ascribed  by  the  christians  to  the  wrath,  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  The  hazat-enes  retired  from 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  to  the  little  town  of  Pella 
beyond  the  J(H*dan,  where  that  ancient  church 
languished  ^bout  sixty  years  in  solitude  and  ob- 
iscurity.^  They  still  Enjoyed  the  comfort  of 
making  frequent  and  devout  visits  to  the  holy 
cityf  and  the  hope  of  being  one  day  restored  t6 
those  seats  which  both  nature  and  religion  taught 
them  to  love  as  well  as  to  revere.  But  at  lengthy 
under  the  reigjri  of  Hadrian,  the  desperate  fana- 
ticism of  the  Jews  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
calamities;  and  the  Romans,  exasperated  by  their 
repeated  rebellions,  exercised  the  rights  of  vic- 
tory with  unusual  rigour.     The  emperor  found- 

*  Eusebius,  ].  ill,  c.  5.  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  605.  Dur- 
ing this  occasional  absence,  the  bishop  and  church  of  Pella  still  re- 
tained the  title  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Roman  pori- 
tiffs  resided  seventy  years  at  Avignon  ;  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
fii'iA  have  long  since  traasferred  their  episcopal  seat  to  Cairo. 
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ed,  under  the  name  of  Mlia  Capitolina^  a  new  chap. 
city  on  Mount  Sion,"  to  which  he  gave  the  pri-  * 
vileges  c^a  colony;  and  denouncing  the  severest' 
penalties  against  any  of  the  Jewish  people  who 
should  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  he  fi^ced  a 
vigilant  garrison  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  nazarenes  had 
only  one  way  left  to  escape  the  common  pro- 
scription, and  the  force  of  trutih  was  on  this 
occasion  assisted  by  the  influence  of  temporal 
advantages.  They  elected  Marcus  for  their  bi- 
shop, a  prelate  of  the  race  of  the  gentiles,  and 
most  probably  a  native  either  of  Italy  or  of  some 
of  the  Latin  provinces.  At  hts  persuasion,  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  congregation  re» 
nounced  the  mpsaic  law,  in  the  practice  of  which 
they  had  persevered  above  a  century.  By  this 
sacrifice  of  their  habits  and  privileges,  they  pur- 
chased a  free  admission  into  the  colony  of  Har 
drian,  and  more  firmly  cemented  their  union  with 
the  catliolic  phurclj.* 

\VheQ  Hi^  Qame  an4  honours  of  the  church  of  Theebion- 
Jerusalem  had  been  restored  to  Mount  Sion,  the" 
crimes  of  heresy  and  schism  were  imputed  to  the 
obscure  remnant  of  the  nazarenes  which  refused 

*  Dion  Casaiufly  L  Ijdx.  The  exile  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  Je> 
rusalem  ii  attested  by  Aristo  of  Fella  (apud  Euseb.  1.  iv,  c.  6),  and 
is  mentioned  by  several  ecclesiastical  writers,  though  some  of  them 
too  hastily  extend  this  interdiction  to  the  whole  country  of  Palestine. 

*  Eusetuus,  I.  iv»  c.  6).  Sulpitlus  Severus,  ii,  31.  By  comparing 
their  unsatiafiictory  accounts,  Moaheim  (p.  327,  &c.)  has  drawn  out 
f,  very  distinct  representation  of  the  circumstances  and  motives  ^t 
this  revclutton. 
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CHAP,  to  tLCCompanj  their  Latin  bi^op.  They  stilt 
preserved  their  former  habitatbn  of  PeUa,  spread 
themselves  into  the  villages  a<jyacettt  td  Danias<> 
cus,  and  formed  an  inconsiderable  church  in  the 
city  of  Boerea,  or,  as  it  is  now  tailed,  of  Alep- 
po, in  Syria/  The  name  of  nazarenes  was 
deemed  too  honourable  for  those  christian  Jews* 
and  they  soon  received,  from  the  supposed  po» 
verty  of  their  understanding,  as  well  as  of  their 
condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  ebio* 
nites.*  In  a  few  years  after  the  return  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  it  became  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  controversy,  whether  a  man  who  sin* 
cerely  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  messiab,  but 
who  still  continued  to  observe  the  kw  of  Moses, 
could  possibly  hope  for  salvatioUi  The  humaae 
temper  of  Justin  Martyr  iridined  him  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  though  he 
expressed  himself  with  the  most  guarded  diffi-* 
dence,  he  ventured  to  determine  in  favour  of 
such  an  imperfect  christian,  if  he  were  content 
to  practise  the  mosaic  ceremonies,  without  prei 

y  Le  Cierc  (Hist.  Ecclesiast  p.  ^i7t  535)  seems  to  have  collected 
from  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers,  all  the  prin- 
^pal  cirenmstances  that  relate  to  the  oazareiies  or  elnonites.  The 
nature  of  their  opinions  soon  divided  them  into  a  stricter  and  a  milder 
-sect ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  fainily  of  Je- 
mis  Christ  remained  miembers,  at  least,  of  the  latter  and  more  I1109 
derate  party. 

»  Some  writers  have  heeti  pleased  to  create  an  Ebfon,  the  imagin- 
ary author  of  their  sect  and  name.  But  we  can  more  safely  rely  oil 
ihe  learned  Eusebius  than  on  the  Tehement  TertuHian,  or  the  credu- 
lous teplphanius.  According  to  Le  Clerc,  the  Hebrew  word  ei]fo9rt4» 
itaay  be  translated  into  Latin  by  that  of  pauperet.  Sec  HIat.  EccljBr 
Blast,  p.  477. 
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tendiiig  to  assert  their  general  use  or  necessity,  chab. 
But  when  Justin  was  pressed  to  declare  the  sei^  ^^* 
timent  of  the  dhnrch^  he  confessed  that  there 
were  very  maiiy  among  the  orthodox  christians^ 
who  not  only  excluded  their  judaising  brethren 
from  the  hope  of  salvation,  but  who  declined  any 
intercourse  with  them  in  the  common  offices  of 
friendship,  hospitality,  and  social  life.*  The 
more  rigorous  opinion  prevailed,  as  it  was  na-. 
tural  to  expect,  over  the  milder ;  and  an  eternal 
bar  of  separation  was  fixed  between  the  disciples 
of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ.  The  unfortunate 
ebionites,  rejected  from  one  religion  as  apostates^ 
and  from  the  other  as  heretics^  found  themselves 
compelled  to  assume  a  more  decided  character  i 
and  although  some  traces  of  that  obselete  sect 
may  be  discovered  as  late  a$  the  fourth  century^ 
they  insensibly  melted  away  either  into  the  church 
or  the  synagogue^* 

•  See  th«  verj  curious  dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew 
Tryphon.  The  conference  between  them  was  held  at  Ephesus,  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  about  twenty  years  after  the  return  of 
the  church  at  Pella  to  Jerusalem.  For  this  date,,  consult  the  accurate 
note  of  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn,  ii,  p.  511. 

*  Of  all  the  systems  of  Christianity,  that  of  Abyssinia  is  the  only 
one  which  still  adheres  to  the  mosaic  rites  (Oeddes*s  Church  History 
of  Ethiopia,  and  Dissertations  de  la  Grand  sur  la  Relation  du  P« 
Lobo).  The  eunuch  of  queen  Candace  might  suggest  some  suspi- 
cions ;  but  as  we  are  assured  (Socrates,  i,  19.  SozomeB,  ii,  24« 
Ludolphus,  p.  281)  that  the  iEthiopians  were  not  converted  till  the 
fourth  century.  It  is  more  i*easonabIe  to  believe  that  they  respected 
the  sabbath,  and  distinguished  the  forbidden  meats,  in  imitation  of 
Jews,  who,  in  a  very  early  period,  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Red  sea.  CircunKision  had  been  practised  by  the  most  ancient  iBthio* 
))lan8,  from  motives  of  health  and  cleanliness,  which  seem  to  be  ex- 
|>lained  in  the  Recherchet  f  hilosophiques  sur  les  Americains,  torn,  il, 
r».  117- 
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CHAP.  While  the  orthodox  church  preserved  a  just 
^^^^^  medium  between  excessive  veneration  and  im- 
Th0gQos«  proper  contempt  for  the  law  of  Moses,  the  vari* 
^^*  ous  heretics  deviated  into  equal  but  opposite 
.  extremes  of  error  and  extravagance.  From  the 
acknowledged  truth  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
ebionites  had  concluded  that  it  could  never  be 
abolished.  From  its  supposed  imperfections  the 
.gnostics  as  hastily  inferred  that  it  never  was  in-' 
stituted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  There  are 
some  objections  against  the  authority  of  Mosea 
and  the  prophets,  which  too  readily  present  them- 
selves to  the  sceptical  mind ;  though  they  caa 
only  be  derived  from  our  ignorance  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  from  our  incapacity  to  form  aa 
adequate  judgment  of  the  divine  economy^ 
These  objections  were  eagerly  embraced^  and  as 
petulantly  urged,  by  the  vain  science  of  thegno* 
sties.''  As  those  heretics  were,  for  the  most 
part,  averse  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  they  mo- 
rosely arraigned  the  polygamy  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  gallantries  of  David„  and  the  seraglio  of  So-> 
lemon.  The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  unsuspecting  natives, 
they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  with  the 
common  notions  of  humanity  and  justice.  But 
when  they  recollected  the  sMiguinary  list  of  mur-p 
ders,  of  executions,  and  of  massacres,  which  stain 
almost  every  page  of  the  Jewish  annals,  they 

«  BeauMbre,  Histoire  da  Manicheisme»  1.  i,  c.  3»  has  stated  their 
«\gection8,  particularly  those  of  Faustus,  the  adversary  of  Augustine 
jrUh  the  most  learned  impartiality. 
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Acknowledged  that  the  barbarians  of  Palestine  t;MAt^. 
had  exercised  as  much  compassion  towards  theif  ^' 
idolatrous  enemies,  as  they  had  ever  shewn  to 
their  friends  or  countrymen;'*  Passing  from  the 
sectaries  of  the  law  to  the  law  itself,  they  asserted 
that  it  was  impossible  that  a  religion  which  Con- 
sisted only  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  trifling  cere-^ 
monies,  and  whose  rewards  as  well  as  punish- 
ments were  all  of  a  carnal  and  temporal  nature, 
could  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  or  restrain  the 
impetuosity  of  passion.  The  mosaic  account  of 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man  was  treated  with 
profane  derision  by  the  gnostics,  who  would  not 
listen  with  patience  to  the  repose  of  the  Deity 
after  six  days  labour,  to  the  rib  of  Adam,  thci 
garden  of  Eden,  the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge^ 
the  speaking  serpent,  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the 
condemnation  pronounced  against  human  kind 
for  the  venial  offence  of  their  first  progenitors.* 
The  God  of  Israel  was  impiously  represented  by 
the  gnostics,  as  a  Being  liable  to  passion  and  to 
error,  capricious  in  his  favour,  implacable  in  his 
resentment,  meanly  jealous  of  his  superstitious 
worship,  and  confining  his  partial  providence  to 
a  single  people,  and  to  this  transitory  life.  In 
sucji  a  character  they  could  discover  none  of  the 
features  of  the  wise  and  omnipotent  father  of  the 

*  Apud  ipsos  iides  obstinata,  misertcordla  in  prompt^ :  adversui 
omnes  alios  hostile  odium.  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  4.  Surely  Tacitus  had 
^seen'thc  Jews  with  too  favourable  an  eye.  The  perusal  of  Josephus 
must  have  destroyed  the  antithesis. 

•  Dri  Burnet  (Archseologia,  k  ii»  c.  7)  has  discussed  the  first  chap* 
ters  of  Genesis  with  too  much  wit  and  freedom. 
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CHAP,  universe.^    They  allowed  that  the  religion  of 
^^*     the  Jews  was  somewhat  less  criminal  than  the 
""^    idolatry  of  the  gentiles ;  but  it  was  their  fun* 
damental  doctrine,  that  the  Christ  whom  tihey 
adored  as  the  first  and  brightest  emanation  of  the 
Deity,  appeared  upon  earth  to  rescue  mankind 
from  their  various  errars^  and  to  reveal  a  mvp 
system  of  truth  and  perfection^  The  most  learned 
of  the  fathers,  by  ^  very  singular  condescen- 
sion, have  imprudently  admitted  the  sophistry  of 
the  gnostics.     Acknowledging  that  the  literal 
sense  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  faith  as 
well  as  reason,  they  deem  themselves  secure  and 
invulnerable  behind  the  ample  veil  of  allegory, 
which  they  carefully  spread  over  every  tender  part 
of  the  mosaic  dispensation.^ 
tbcirsects^     It  has  bccu  remarked  with  more  ingenuity 
SlidTnL  than  truth,  that  the  virgin  purity  of  the  church 
'^«-        was  never  violated  by  schism  or  heresy  before 
the  reign  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  aboi|t  one  hun-. 
^         dred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.''    We  may 
pbserve  with  much  more  propriety,  that,  during 
that  period,  the  disciples  of  the  ^nessiah  were 
indulged  in  a  freer  latitude,  both  of  faith  and 
practice,  than  has  ever  been  allowed  in  succeed- 

'  The  milder  gnostics  considered  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  as  a  being 
•f  a  mixed  nature  between  God  and  the  daemon.  Cithers  confounded 
bim  with  the  evil  principle.  Consult  the  second  century  of  the  gene- 
ral htetory  of  Mosheim,  which  gives  a  very  distinct,  though  omcise, 
lu:count  of  their  strange  opinions  on  this  subject. 

i  See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  1.  i,  c.  4.  Origen  and 
$L  Augustin  were  among  the  allegorists. 

»»  Hegesippus,  ap.  Eu»eb.  1*  iii,  32,  iv,  82.  Clemens  Alexandria* 
Hfromau  vii,  17* 
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Ing  ages.  As  the  terms  of  cotnpmunion  were  twa*. 
insensibly  narrowed,  and  tke  spiritual  authoirity  ^^* 
of  the  prevailing  party  was  exercised  with  in- 
creasing severity,  maby  of  its  most  respectable 
adherents,  wlio  were  called  upon  to  renounce, 
were  provoked  to  assert,  their  private  opinions, 
to  pursue  the  consequences  of  their  mistaken 
principles,  and  openly  to  erect  the  standard  of 
rebellion  against  the  unity  of  the  church.  The 
gnostics  were  distinguished  as  the  most  polite, 
the  most  learned,  and  the  most  Wealthy,  of  the 
christian  name ;  and  that  general  appellation^ 
which  expressed  a  superiority  of  knowledge,  was 
either  assumed  by  their  own  pride,  or  ironically 
bestowed  by  the  envy  of  their  adversaries.  They 
were  almost  without  exception  of  the  race  of  the 
gentiles ;  and  their  principal  founders  seem  to 
have  been  natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  where  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  disposes  both  the  mind 
and  the  body  to  indolent  and  conteniplative  de-* 
votion.  The  gnostics  blended  with  the  fkith  of 
Christ  many  sublime  but  obscure  tenets,  which 
they  derived  from  Oriental  philosophy,  and  ©veh 
from  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  concerning  the 
eternity  of  matter,  the  existence  of  two  prin-* 
ciples,  and  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the  in- 
visible world.*  As  soon  as  they  launched  out 
into  that  vtist  abyss,  they  delivered  tbemselv«sio 
the  guidance  of  a  disordered  imagination ;  and 

'  In  the  account  of  the  gnostics  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
Hosheim  is  ingenious  and  candid  ;  Le  CiercduU,  but  exact ;  'Beau- 
sobre  almost  always  an  apologist ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  th&t 
^e  primitive  fathers  are  very  frequently  calumniators. 
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CHAP,  as  the  paths  of  error  are  various  and  infinite,  tha 
^^*  mostics  were  imperceptibly  divided  into  more 
than  fifty  particular  sects,  of  whom  the  most 
celebrated  appear  to  have  been  the  basilidians, 
the  valentinians,  the  marcionites,  and,  in  a  stiU 
later  period,  the  manichseans.  Each  of  these 
^ects  could  boast  of  its  bishops  and  congrega*- 
tions,  of  its  doctors  and  martyrs  ;*  and,  instead 
of  the  four  gospels  adopted  by  the  church,  the 
heretics  produced  a  multitude  of  histories,  in 
which  the  actions  and  discourses  of  Christ  and 
of  his  apostles^  were  adapted  to  their  respective 
tenets."*  The  success  of  the  gnostics  was  rapid 
and  extensive."  They  covered  Asia  and  Egypt, 
established  themselves  in  Rome,  and  sometime^ 

^  See  the  catalogues  of  Irenftua  and  Epiphanius.  It  must  indeed 
be  allowed,  that  those  writers  were  inclined  to  multiply  the  number 
of  sects  which  opposed  the  unity  of  the  church. 

>  Eusebius,  1.  iv,  c.  15.  Sozomen,  1.  ii,  c.  32*  See  in  Bayle,  in 
the  article  of  Marcion,  a  curiuus  detail  of  a  dispute  on  that  subject. 
It  should  seem  that  some  of  the  gnostics  (the  basilidiaBs)  declined, 
and  even  refused  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Their  reasons  were  sin- 
gular and  obstruse.     See  Mosheim,  p.  359. 

■  See  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  Origen  (Proem,  ad  Lucan.). 
That  indefatigable  writer,  who  had  consumed  his  life  in  the  study  oC 
the  scriptures,  relies  for  their  authenticity  on  the  inspired  authority 
of  the  church.  It  was  impossible  that  the  gnostics  could  receive  our 
present  gospels,  m^nj  parts  of  which  (particularly  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ)  are  directly,  and  as  it  might  seem  designedly*  pointed 
against  their  favourite  tenets.'  It  is  therefore  somewhat  singular  that 
Ignatius  (Epist.  ad  Smym.  Patr.  Apostol.  torn,  ii,  p.  34)  should  chuse 
to  employ  a  vague  and  doubtful  tradition,  instead  of  quotiqg  the  cer« 
'tain  testimony  of  the  evangelists. 

■  Faclunt  savos  et  vespse  ;  faciunt  ecclesias  et  marcionitss,  is  the 
strong  expression  of  Tertullian,  which  1  am  obliged  to  quote  from 
memoty.  In  the  time  of  Epiphanius  (ad vers.  Hsereses,  p.  302)  the 
piarcionites  were  very  numerous  in  Italy,  Syriaj  Eg^pt,  Arabia,  snil 
Persia. 
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penetrated  into  the  provinces  of  the  West.  V(ft  chap. 
the  most  part  they  arose  in  the  second  century*  ^^' 
flourished  during  the  thirds  and  were  suppressed 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  by  the  prevalence  of  more 
fashionable  ^controversies,  and  by  the  superior 
ascendant  of  the  reigning  power*  Though  they 
constantly  disturbed  the  peace,  and  frequently 
disgraced  the  nam€,  of  religion,  they  contributed 
to  assist  rather  than  to  retard  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  The  gentile  converts,  whose  strong- 
est objections  and  prejudices  were  directed  a- 
gainst  the  law  of  Moses,  could  find  admission 
into  many  christian  societies,  which  required 
not  from  their  untutored  mind  any  belief  of  an 
antecedent  revelation.  Their  faith  was  insensi'^ 
bly  fortified  and  enlarged,  and  the  church  wafi 
ultimately  benefited  by  the  conquests  of  its  most 
inveterate  enemies.® 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  sub-ThedaB. 
sist  between  the  orthodox,  the  ebionites^  aJ'^d^^"^®^' 
the  gnostics,  concerning  the  divinity  or  the  obli**^«  «*^' ^"^ 
gation  of  the  mosaic  law,  they  were  all  equally 
animated  by  the  same  exclusive  zeal,  and  by  the 
iiame  abhorrence  for  idolatry  which  had  distin- 
gubhed  the  Jews  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  philosopher,  who  considered 
the  system  of  polytheism  as  a  composition  of 
human  fraud  and  error,  could  disguise  a  smile  of 
contempt  under  the  mask  of  devotion,  without 
apprehending  that  either  the  mockery,  or  the 

*  August!  n  is  a  nqexnorable  instance  of  this  gradual  prepress  flrom 
reason  to  faith.  He  was,  during  several  years,  engaged  in  the  muil* 
ahaMO  sect. 
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CHAP,  compliiuicey  would  expose  ham  to  the  resentmeat 
^^*  of  any  invisible^  or,  as  he  conceived  them,  ima- 
""^^^  gmary  powers.  But  the  estaUifihed  religions  of 
pagwiism  were  seen  by  the  priimtive.  christians 
in  a  much  more  odious  and  formidable  Ijg'ht. 
It  was  the  universal  sentiment  bc^h  of  the  church 
and  of  heretics,  that  the  daemons  were  the  au^ 
thorsj  the  patrons,  and  the  objects  of  idolatry.* 
Those  rebellious  spirits  who  had  been  di^aded 
from  the  rank  of  angels,  and  cast  down  into  the 
infernal  pit,  were  still  permitted  to  roam  upon 
earth,  to  torment  the  bodies,  and  to  seduce  the 
minds,  of  sinful  men.  The  dsemons  soon  disco- 
vered and  abused  the  natural  iiropensity  of  the 
human  heart  towards  devotion;  and,  artfully 
withdrawing  the  adoration  of  mankind  froxn 
their  Creator,  they  usurped  the  place  and  hoaours 
of  the  Supreme  Deity.  By  the  success  of  thetrma^ 
licious  contrivances^  they  at  once  gratified  their 
own  vanity  and  revenge,  and  obtained  the  oaly 
comfort  of  whidi  they  were  yet  susceptiUe,  the 
hope  o£  involving  the  human  species  in  the  par? 
ticipation  of  their  guilt  and  misery.  It  was  con- 
fessed, or  at  least  it  was  imagined,  that  they  had 
distributed  ammig  themisekes  the  most  importr 
iint  charaoters  of  polytheism;  one  dsmon  assum- 
ing the  name  and  attributes  of  Jupiter,  anr 
other  of  JEscukpius,  a  third  of  Vemis,  and  a 
fourth  peihaps  of  Apollo ;«  and  that,  by  the 

*  The  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  primitive  church  is  very  clearly 
explained  by  Justin.  Martyr.  Apolog.  Major,  by  Athenagoraa  LegaU 
c.  23,  &C.  and  by  Lactaiftius,  Instltut.  Oivin.  ii,  14-19. 

5  Turtullifto  (Apolog.  c  23)  allagiea  the  confession  of  the  dsmons 
themselves  as  often  as  they  were  tormented  by  the  christian  ez- 
orcists»  4 
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adyai^tage  of  tlii^r  long  eiqierience  and  aeri&l  chap, 
natureit  th^7  Weve  enaJb^  to  execute^  with  saf* 
ficieOft  akill'  and  dignity,  the  parts  which  ihey 
had  und^aken.  They  hirked  in  the  ten^ples, 
instituted  festivals  and  sacrifices,  inrented  fableSf 
pronounced  orades,  and  ware  frequently  allowed 
to  perform  miracles*  The  christians,  who,  by 
the  intetpo^itioti  of  evil  ^irits,  could  so  readily 
explain  every  preternatural  appearance,  were 
disposed  mid  ^ven  desirous  to  admit  the  most 
extritvagant  fictions  of  the  pagan  mythology. 
But  the  belief  of  the  chrisrtian  was  accompanied 
with  horror.  The  most  trifling  mark  of  respect 
to  the  national  worship  he  considered  as  a  direct 
homage  yielded  to  the  daemon,  and  as  an  act  of 
rebellion  gainst  the  majesty  of  God. 

In  consequeqce  of  this  opinion,  it  was  the  first  Abbor* 
but  arduous  duty  of  a  christian  to  preserve  him-[he  ^irfs. 
pelf  pure  and  undefiled  by  the  practice  of  idolatry,  t^""^*^*^ 
The  religion  of  the  nations  was  not  merely  a 
speculative  doctrine  professed  in  the  schools  or 
preached  in  the  temples.    The  innumerable  dei- 
ties and  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  inter- 
woven with  every  circumstance  of  business  or 
pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life ;   and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  escape  the  observance  of 
them,  without,  at  the  same  time,  renouncing 
the  commerce  pf  mankind,  and  all  the  offices 
and  amusements  of  society.'      The  important  cer«ma« 

nies. 

»  Tertnljian  bas  written  a  most  severe  treatise  against  idolatry,  tq 
patition  his  brethipen  against  the  hourly  danger  of  incurring  that  guilt. 
JlecogiU  sylvam,  et  quanta  latitant  spinae.  Pe  Corona  Militis,  c.  IQ, 
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CHAP,  transactions  of  peace  and  war  were  prepared  01* 
concluded  by  solemn  sacrifices,  in  which  t&e 
magistrate,  the  senator,  and  the  soldier,  were 
obliged  to  preside  or  to  participate/  The 
public  spectacles  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
cheerful  devotion  of  the  pagans ;  and  the  gods 
were  supq;M>sed  to  accept,  as  the  most  gratdul 
offering,  the  games  that  the  prince  and  people 
celebrated  in  honour  of  their  peculiar  festivals.* 
The  christian,  who  with  pious  horror  avoided 
the  abomination  of  the  circus  or  the  theatre, 
found  himself  encompassed  with  infernal  snares 
in  every  convivial  entertainment,  as  often  as'  his 
friends,  invoking  the  hospitable  deities,  poured 
out  libations  to  each  other's  hapjiness^.  When 
the  bride,  struggling  with  well-affected  reluc- 
tance, was  forced  in  hymenaeal  pomp  over  the 
threshold  of  her  new  habitation  f  or  when  the 


■  The  Roman  senate  was  always  held  in  a  temple  or  consecrated 
place  (Aulus  Gellius,  xiv»  7).  Before  they  entered  on  business,  every 
senator  dropt  some  wine  and  frankincense  on  the  altar.  Sueton.  in 
August,  c.  35. 

*  See  Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis.  This  severe  reformer  shews  no 
niore  indulgence  to  a  tragedy  of  £uripides,  than  to  a  combat  ofgladi^ 
ators.  TheMress  of  the  actors  particulai'ly  offends  him.  By  the  use 
of  the  lofty  buskin,  they  impiously  strive  to  add  a  cubit  to  their  sta- 
ture, c.  tX 

"  The  ancienf  practice  of  concludixig  the  entertainment  with  liba- 
tions may  be  found  in  every  classic.  Socrates  and  Seneca,  in  their 
last  moments,  made  a  noble  application  of  this  custom.  Postquam 
stagnum  calidde  aqus^  introfit,  resppi^n'^  proKimot  servorum,  additi 
voce,  libare  se  liquorum  ilium  Jovi  Liberatori.  Tacit.  AnnaL  xv,  64. 

*  See  the  elegant  but  idolatrous  hymn  of  Catullus,  pn  the  nuptials 
of  Manlius  and  Julia^n.  0  Hymen,  Hymenaee  Id  !  Quis  buic  De« 
compararier  ausit  ? 
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Bad  procession' of  the  dead  slowly  moved  towards  chap, 
the  funeral  pile  f  the  christian,  on  these  inte-  ^ 
resting  occasions,  was  compelled  to  desert  the 
persons  who  were  the  dearest  to  him,  rather  than 
contract  the  guilt  inherent  to  those  impious  ce- 
remonies. Every  art  and  every  trade  that  was  Arts, 
in  the  least  concerned  in  the  framing  or  adorning 
of  idols  was  polluted  by  the  stain  of  idolatry  ;' 
a  severe  sentence,  since  it  devoted  to  eternal  pii- 
sery.  the  far  greater  part  of  the  community, 
which  is  employed  in  the  exercise  of  liberal  or 
mechanic  professions.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  oyer 
the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  we  shall  per- 
ceive, that  besides  the  immediate  representations 
of  the  gods,  and  the  holy  instruments  of  their 
worship,  the  elegant  forms  and  ^reeable  fictions 
consecrated  by  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks 
were  introduced  as  the  richest  ornaments  of  the 
houses,  the  dress,  and  the  furniture,  of  the  pa* 
gans*'  Even  the  arts  of  music  and  pointing, 
of  eloquence  and  ppetry,  flowed  from  the  same 
impure  origin.  In  the  style  of  the  fathers, 
Apollo  and  the  muses  were  the  organs  of  the 
infernal  spirit,  K[om^r  and  Virgil  y^^r^  the  most 

'  The  ancient  funerals  (in  those  of  Misenus  and  Pallas)  ar0  no  les^ 
accurately  described  bj  Virgil,  than  they  are  illustrated  by  his  com* 
mentator  Serviua.  The  pile  itself  was  an  altar,  the  flames  were  fed 
with  the  blopd  of  victims,  ^nd  a|l  the  ^flsiftaots  wt rf  sprinkled  witl^ 
lusttal  water* 

"  TertuUian  de  IdolcOatria,  e»  IJU 

*  See  every  part  of  Monfaucon's  Antiquitiesi*     Sven  the  reyersej^^ 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins  were  frequently  of  an  idolatrous  nature. 
Here  indeed  the  ocmples  of  the  christian  wer«  saspended  by  a  stron|e| 
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CHAP,  eminent  of  bis  servants,  and  the  beautiful  ^my-* 
*^'  ^^  thologj  which  pervades  and  animates  the'  compo- 
sitions of  their  genius  is  destined  to  celebrate  the 
glory  of  the  daemons.  Even  the  common  lan- 
guage of  Greece  and  Rome  abounded  with  fa* 
miliar  but  impious  expressions^  which  the  irapru« 
dent  christian  might  too  carelessly  utter,  or  too 
patiently  hear.*" 

The  dangerous  temptations  which  on  every 
side  lurked  in  ambush  to  surprise  the  unguarded 
T3eliever,  assailed  him  with  redcmbled  violence  on 
the  days  of  solemn  festivals.     So  artfully  were 
they  framed  and  disposed  throughout  the  year, 
that  superstition  always  wore  the  appearance  of 
pleasure,  and  often  of  virtue.*     Some  of  the 
most  sacred  festivals  in  the  Roman  ritual  were 
destined  to  salute  the  new  calends  of  January 
with  vows  of  public  and  private  felicity  ;  to  in- 
dulge the  pious  remembrance  of  the  dead  and 
living ;  to  ascertain  the  inviolable  bounds  of  pro- 
perty ;  to  hail,  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  ge- 
nial  powers  of  fecundity ;  to  perpetuate  the  two 
memorable  eras  of  Rome,  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  and  that  of  the  republic ;  and  to  restore, 
during  the  humane^icence  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
primitive  equality  of  mankind.     Some  idea  may 

»  TertiilKnn  d'e  Idolotetrl*,  c.  SO,  !»1«  83.  If  a  Pagm  A-iend  (on 
the  occasion  perhaps  of  sneezing)  used  the  familiar  expveasian  of 
••  Jupiter  bless  you,**  the  christiaa  was  obliged  to  protest  against  the 
^vimtj  of.  Jupiter. 

^  Consult  the  nost  la2>euied  work  of  Ovid^  his  tfloyerlect  F«9tL  He 
.  finished  |io  more  tjMm  the  fiicst  six  months  of  the  ^eor.  The  compila- 
tion of  Macrobius  is  called  %he  Saturjudiat  but  It  is  only  a  small  paij^t 
of  tliie  first  book  that  bears  any  relation  to  the  title. 
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he  ooneeived  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  diristiuis  chap. 
for  such  impious  ceremonies,  hj  the  scrupulous^ 
ddicsacy  which  they  displsf  ed  on  a  much  less 
alarming  oocasicm.  On  days  of  gekieral  festivity, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancieats  to.  adorn  their 
doors  with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurel, 
and  to  crown  their  heads  with  a  garland  o£ 
flowers.      This  innocent  and  elegant  practice"^ 
might  perhaps  have  been  tolerated  as  a  mere  ci- 
vil institution;     But  it  most  unluckily  happened 
that  the  doors  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
household  gods,  that  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  the 
lover  of  Daphne,  and  that  garlands  of  flowiers, 
though  frequently  worn  as  a  symbol  either  of 
joy  or  mourning,  had  been  dedicated  in  their  first 
origin  to  the  service  of  superstition.  The  tremb- 
ling christians,  who  were  persuaded  in  this  in- 
stance to  comply  with  the  fa^ion  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  commands  of  the  magistrate,  labour- 
ed under  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  from 
the  reproaches  of  their  own  conscience,  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church,  and  the  denunciations  of  di- 
vine vengeance*** 

Such  was  the  anxious  diligence  which  was  re-^^^^y' 
quired  to  guard  the  chastity  of  the  gospel  fromiiy. 
the  infectious  breath  of  idolatry*    The  supersti- 

^  TertuUiaa  has  composed  a  defence,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  the 
xash  action  of  a  christian  soldier,  who,  by  throwing  away  his  crowa 
of  laurel,  had  exposed  himself  and  his  brethren  to  the  most  imminent 
danger.  By  the  mention  of  the  emperors  (Severus  and  Caracalla)  it  is 
evident,  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  M.  de  Tillemont,  that  Tertul- 
lian  composed  his  treatise  De  Corona,  long  before  he  was  engaged  in 
the  errors  of  the  montanists.  See  Memoires  Ecdesiastiques,  torn,  iii, 
p.  384. 
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CHAi*.  tious  obsenrances  of  public  or  private  rites  weri 
'     carelessly  practised,  from  education  and  habits 


%<^^  *%»%»% 


V  b  J  the  followers  of  the  established  religion.  But 

as  often  as  they  occurred,  they  afforded  the 

christians  an  opportunity  of  declaring  and  con*- 

firming  their  zealous  opposition.    By  these  fre^^ 

quent  protestations  their  attachment  to  the  faith 

was  continually  fortified ;  and  in  proportion  to 

the  increase  of  zeal,  they  combated  with  the 

more  ardour  and  success  in  the  holy  war,  which 

they  had  undertaken  against  the  empire  of  the 

daemons, 

Th«  Si;.         ^**  ^^^  writings  of  Cicero*  represent  in  the 

fcowa        most  lively  colours  the  igporance,  the  errors, 

The'doc-    and  the  uncertainty,  of  the  ancient  philosophers 

j^^^^J^^f  with    regard  to  the   immortality  of  the  soul, 

ty  of  the    When  they  are  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples 

^ephu^*  against  the  fear  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an . 

opherf;    Q^viousj  though  melaucholy  position,  that  th^ 

fatal  stroke  of  our  dissolution  releases  us  from  the 

calamities  of  life ;  and  that  those  can  no  longer 

suffer  who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a  few 

sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  who  bad  conceived  a 

^     more  exalted,  and^  in  some  respects,  a  juster 

idea  of  human  nature ;  though  it  m^st  be  con-^ 

fessed,  that,  in  the  sublime  inquiry,  their  reasoi^ 

had  been  often  guided  by  their  imagination,  and 

that  their  imagination  had  been  prompted  by 

*  Id  particulaff  the  first  |k)ok  of  the  Tusculan  Questions,  and  th^ 
treatise  de  Senectute,  and  the  Somnium  Sciplonis,  contain,  in  the 
piost  beautiful  language,  every  thing  that  Grecian  philosophy,,  or  Ror 
inan  good  sense^  could  possibly  suggest  on  this  dark  but  important 
^bjcct. 
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their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with  compla.  chap. 
cen<gr  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers ;  ^^' 
when  thej  exercised  the  various  faculties  of  me- 
mory, of  fancy,  and  of  judgment,  in  the  most 
profound  speculations,  or  the  most  important  ia^- 
hours ;  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  desire  of 
fame,  which  transported  them  into  future  agesj 
far  beyond  the  bounds,  of  death  and  of  the  grave ; 
they  were  unwilling  to  confound  themselves  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose,  that  a  be- 
ing, for  whose  dignity  they  entertained  the  most 
sincere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  spot  of 
earthy  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration.  With 
this  favourable  prepossession  they  summoned  to 
their  aid  the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of 
metaphysics.  They  soon  discovered,  that  as 
none  of  the  properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  the  human  soul  must 
consequently  be  a  substance  distinct  from  the 
body,  pure,  simple,  and  spiritual,  incapable  of 
dissolution,  and  susceptible  of  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  virtue  and  happiness  after  the  release 
from  its  corporeal  prison.  From  these  specious 
and  noble  principles,  thoi^hilosophers  who  trode 
in  the  footsteps  of  Plato  deduced  a  very  unjus* 
tifiable  conclusion,  since  they  asserted,  not  only 
the  future  immortality,  but  the  past  eternity  of 
the  human  soul,  which  they  were  too  apt  to  con- 
sider as  a  portion  of  the  infinite  and  self-existing 
spirit,  which  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe/ 

'  Tke  pre-existence  of  human  souls,  so  far  at  least  as  that  doctrine 
is  compatible  with  religion,  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Greek  anc^ 
Latin  fathers.    Se   Beausobre>  Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  1.  \i,  c.  4| 

u  4 
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CHAP.  A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond  the  senses  a^d 
the  experience  of  mankind  mierfat  serve  to  amuse 
the  leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind ;  or,  in  the 
silence  of  solitude,  it  mi^t  sometiaies  impart  a 
ray  of  comfort  to  desponding  vvtue ;  but  the 
faint  impression  which  had  been  received  in  the 
school,  was  soon  oblit^ated  by  the  commerce 
and  business  of  active  life.  We  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  eminent  persons  who  flou- 
t^ished  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  first  Cse* 
sars,  with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and 
their  motives,  to  be  assured  that  their  conduct 
in  this  life  was  never  regulated  by  any  serious 
conviction  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a 
future  state.  At  the  bar  and  iii  the  senate  of 
Bx>me  the  ablest  orators  were  not  apprehensive  of 
giving  offence  to  their  hearers,  by  exposing  that 
doctrine  as  anidleand  extravagantopinion,  which 
was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man  of  a  li- 
beral education  and  understanding.^ 

toiong  ihe      gi^j.^  therefore  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  rfii- 

pugans  of  ^ 

Greece  and  losophy  can  cxteud  no  farther  than  feebly  to 
point  out  the  desire,  the  hope,  or,  at  most,  the 
probability,  of  a  future  state,  there  is  nothing 
except  a  divine  revelation  that  can  ascertain  the 
existence^  and  describe  the  condition,  of  the  in- 
visible  country  which  is  destined  to  receive  the 
souls  of  men  after  their  separation  from  the  body. 

«  See  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  c.  (51.    Cssar  ap.  Sallust.  de  9ell.  Catilm. 
c.  50.   Juvenal.  Satir.  ii,  149. 

Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  subterranea  regna. 


IS'ec  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  aera  lavantur. 
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ftut  we  may  perceive  several  defects  inherent  to  chap. 
the  popular.religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  ^ 
rendered  th^m  very  unequal  to  so  arduous  a  task. 
1.  The  general  system  of  their  mythology  was 
unsupported  by  any  solid  proofe ;  and  the  wisest 
among  the  pagans  had  already  disclaimed  its 
usurped  authority.  2.  The  description  of  the 
infernal  regions  had  been  abandoned  to  the  fancy 
of  painters  and  of  poets,  who  peopled  them  with 
8o  many  phantoms  and  monsters,  who  dispensed 
their  rewards  and  punishments  with  so  little 
equity,  that  a  solemn  truth,  the  most  congenial 
to  the  human  heart,  was  oppressed  and  disgraced 
by  the  absurd  mixture  of  the  wildest  fictions.** 
3.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  scarcely 
considered  among  the  devout  pblytheists  of 
Greece  and  Rome  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
faith.  The  providence  of  the  gods,  as  it  related 
to  public  communities  rather  than  to  private  indi* 
viduals,  was  principally  displayed  on  the  visible 
theatre  of  the  present  world.  The  petitions 
Which  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  or 
Apollo  expressed  the  anxiety  of  their  worship- 
pers for  temporal  happiness,  and  their  ignorance 
or  indifference  concerning  a  future  life.*    The 

\  The  eteventh  book  of  theOdyasey  gives  a  very  dreary  and  inco* 
We&t  account  of  the  infernal  shades.  Pindar  and  Virgil  have  emf 
DelliBhed  the  picture ;  but  even  tliose  poets,  though  more  correct  than 
^helr  gr«at  model,  are  guilty  of  very  strange  inconsistenoies.  Seft 
Bayle,  Responses  auz  Questions  dVn  Provincial,  part  iii,  c.  22. 

'  See  the  sixteenth  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  thir- 
teenth satire  of  Juvenal,  and  the  second  satire  of  Persius  :  these  po- 
pular  discourses  express  the  sentiment  and  language  of  the  ninlti* 
(tide. 
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CHAP,  important  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  sotil 
^^'     was  inculcated  with  more  diligence  as  well  as 
success  in  India,  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
imong  the  Gaul ;  and  since  we  cannot  attribute  such  a  dif-« 
III  ;^"'    ference  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  barba^ 
rians,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  an 
established  priesthood,  which  employed  the  mo- 
tives of  virtue  as  the  instrument  of  ambition.'' 
21  long  the      We  might  naturally  expect,  that  a  principle  so 
^'''^**      essential  to  religion  would  have  been  revealed 
in  the  clearest  terms  to  the  chosen  people  of 
Palestine,  and  that  it  might  safely  have  been 
intrusted  to  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Aaron. 
It  is  incumbent  cm  us  to  adore  the  mysterious 
dispensations  of  Providence,"  when  we  discover, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  omitted  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  it  is  darkly  in- 
sinuated by  the  prophets,  and  during  the  long 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Babylonian  servitudes,  the  hopes  as  well  as 
f^ars  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  confined 


^  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Gauls»  we  may  observe,  that  they 
intrusted,  not  only  their  lives,  but  even  their  money,  to  the  security 
of  another  world.  Vetus  iUe  mos  Gallorum  occurrit  (says  Valerius 
Maximus,  1.  ii,  c.  6,  p.  10)  quos  memoria  proditur  est,  pecunias 
mutuas,  quae  his  apud  inferos  redderentur,  dare  solitos.  The  same 
oustom  is  more  darkly  insinuated  by  Mela,  1.  Hi,  c.  9.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  the  profits  of  trade  hold  a  just  proportion  of  the 
credit  of  the  merchant,  and  that  the  druids  derived  from  their  holy 
lurofession  a  character  of  responsibility,  which  could  scarcely  be 
claimed  by  any  other  order  of  men.' 

1  The  right  reverend  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  as* 
signs  a  very  curious  reason  for  the  omission^  and  most  ingeniously 
retort&it  on  the  unbelievers. 
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Mthin  the  narrow  compass  of  the  present  life*"  CHAft 
After  Cyrus  had  permitted  the  exiled  nation  to  ^'^• 
return  into  the  promised  land,  and  after  Ezra  had^ 
restored  the  ancient  records  of  their  religion,  two 
celebrated  sects,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Phajri-^ 
sees,  insensibly  arose  at  Jerusalem."  The  former, 
selected  from  the  more  opulent  and  distinguished 
ranks  of  society,  were  strictly  attached  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  mosaic  law>  and  they  piously 
rejected  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  an 
opinion  that  received  no  countenance  from  the 
4iyi^e  book,  which  they  revered  as  the  only  rule 
of  their  faith.  To  the  authority  of  scripture  the 
Pharisees  added  th^t  of  tradition,  and  they 
accepted,  under  the  pan^e  of  traditions,  several 
speculative  tenets  from  the  philosophy  or  religion 
of  the  eastern  nations.  The  doctrines  of  fate  or 
predestination,  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  of  a 
^future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
in  the  number  of  these  new  articles  of  belief; 
and  as  the  Pharisees,  by  the  austerity  of  their 
manners,  had  drawn  into  their  party  the  body 
of  the  Jewish  people,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
jbecan^e  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  syna* 
gogue,  under  the  reign  pf  the  Asmonaean  prince^ 

™  See  Le  Clerc  (Prolegomena  ad  Hist.  Ecdesiast.  sect,  i,  c.  8). 
ilis  authority  seems  to  carry  the  greater  weight,  as  he  has  written 
» learned  and  judicious  commentary  on  the  {lo^ks  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment. 

"  Joseph.  An.tiquitat.  1.  xiji,  c.  1.0.  be  Bellf  Jud.  ii,  8.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  his  words,  the  Sadducees 
.admitted  only  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  it  has  pleased  so|ne  modern  cri- 
tics to  add  the  prophets  to  their  creed,  and  to  suppose,  that  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  Dt. 
tJortin  has  argued  that  point  in  his  Remarks  on  Bcclesiastieil  HU 
tory  voi  ii,  p.  103. 
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CHAP,  and  pontiffs.  The  temper  of  the  Jews  was  in- 
^^'  capable  of  contenting  itself  with  such  a  cold  and 
languid  assent  as  might  satisfy  the  mind  of  i 
polytbeist;  and  as  soon  as  they  admitted  the 
idea  of  a  future  state^  they  embraced  it  with  the 
zeal  which  has  always  formed  the  characteristic 
of  the  nation.  Their  zeal,  however,  added  no- 
thing to  its  evidence,  or  even  probability;  and  it 
was  still  necessary,  that  the  doctrine  of  life  and 
unmortality,  which  had  been  dictated  by  nature, 
approved  by  reason,  and  received  by  superstition, 
•  should  obtain  the  sanction  of  divine  truth  from 
the  authority  and  example  of  Christ. 

•mongthe  When  the  promise  of  eternal  happiness  was? 
'  proposed  to  mankind,  on  condition  of  adopting 
the  faith,  and  of  observing  the  precepts,  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  advantageous  an 
offer  should  have  been  accepted  by  great  num- 
bers of  every  religion,  of  every  rank,  and  of 
every  province  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  an- 
cient christians  were  animated  by  a  contempt  for 
their  present  existence,  and  by  a  just  confidence 
of  immortality,  of  which  the  doubtful  and  im- 
perfect faith  of  piodern  ages  cannot  give  us  any 

Approaeh*  adequate  notion.     In  the  primitive  church,  the 

tSe  worku  inAuence  of  truth  was  very  powerfully  strength- 
ened by  an  opinion,  which,  however  it  may  de- 
serve respect  for  its  usefulness  and  antiquity,  has 
not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.  It  was 
universally  believed,  that  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven, ,  were  at  hand. 
The  near  approach  of  this  wonderful  event  had 
been  predicted  by  the  apostles ;  the  tradition  of 
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it  was  preserved  by  their  earUest  disciples;  and  chap* 
those  who  understood  in  their  literal  sense  the  J^^ 
discourses  of  Christ  himself,  were  obliged  to  ex- 
pect the  second  and  glorious  coming  of  the  son 
of  man  in  the  clouds,  before  that  generation  was 
totally  extinguished,  which  had  beheld  his  hum* 
ble  condition  upon  earth,  and  which  might  stUt 
be  witness  of  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  under 
Vespasian  or  Hadrian.  The  revolution  of  seven- 
teen centuries  has  instructed  us  not  to  press  too 
closely  the  mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and 
revelation ;  but  as  long  as,  for  wise  purposes* 
this  error  was  permitted  to  subsist  in  the  churchy 
it  was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  on 
the  faith  and  practice  of  christians,  who  lived 
in  the  awful  expectation  of  that  moment  when 
the  globe  itself,  and  all  the  various  race  of  man- 
kind, should  tremble  at  the  appearance  of  their 
divine  judge.** 

The  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  mil- doctrine  of 
lenium  was  intimately  connected  with  the  se-nium. 
cond  coming  of  Christ,  As  the  works  of  the 
creation  had  been  finished  in  six  days,  their  du- 
ration in  their  present  state,  according  to  a  tra^ 
dition  which  was  attributed  to  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah, was  fixed  to  six  thousand  years.P    By  the 

•  This  enpectBtion  was  countenanced  by  the  twenty-fburth  chap- 
ter of  St.  Matthew,  and  by  the  first  epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Tbec»a« 
lontans.  Erasmus  removes  the  difReulty  by  the  heip  of  allegory  and 
metaphor ;  and  the  learned  Grotius  ventures  to  insinuate,  that  for 
wise  purposes  the  pious  deception  was  permitted  to  talce  place. 

»  See  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory,  part  iii«  c.  5.  This  traditioninay  be 
traced  as  high  as  the  author  of  the  Epivtle  of  Barnabaa*  who  wrote 
in  the  first  century,  anfl  who  secns  to  have'been  half  a  Jew, 
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CHAP,  same  ani^ogy  it  was  inferred,  that  this  long  pe« 
^^*  riod  of  labour  and  contention,  which  was  now 
almost  elapsed,"*  would  be  succeeded  by  a  jojful 
sabbath  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  that  Christ, 
with  the  triumphant  band  of  the  saints  and  the 
elect  who  had  escaped  death,  or  who  had  been 
miraculously  revived,  would  reign  upon  earth 
till  the  time  appointed  for  the  last  and  general 
resurrection.  So  pleasing  was  this  hope  to  the 
mind  of  believers,  that  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
seat  of  this  blissful  kingdom,  was  quickly  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  gayest  colours  of  the  imagination. 
A  felicity  consisting  only  of  pure  and  spiritual 
pleasure  would  have  appeared  too  riefined  for  its 
inhabitants,  who  were  still  supposed  to  possess 
their  human  nature  and  senses.  A  garden  of 
Eden,  with  the  amusements  of  the  pastoral  life, 
was  no  longer  suited  to  the  advanced  state  of 
society  which  prevailed  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire. .  A  city  was  therefore  erected  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  a  supernatural  plenty  of 
corn  and  wine  was  bestowed  on  the  adjacent 
territory ;  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  whose  spon- 
taneous productions,  the  happy  and  benevolent 

4  The  primitive  church  of  Antiocb  computed  almost  6000  years 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Africaousi 
Lactantius,  and  the  Greek  church,  have  reduced  that  number  to 
&&00t  and  Euseblus  has  contented  himself  with  5200  years.  These 
calculations  were  formed  on  the  Septuagint*  which  was  universally 
received  during  the  six  first  centuries.  The  authority  of  the  Vulgate 
and  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  determined  the  moderns,  protestants  as 
well  as  catholics,  to  prefer  a  period  of  about  4000  years ;  though,  in 
the  study  of  profane]  antiquity,  the/  often  find  themselves  atfaitenf 
pA  by  those  narrow  limits. 
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people  was  never  to  be  restrained  by  any  jealoUd  tfttAP. 
laws  of  exclusive  property/  The  assurance  of^^^J^^ 
such  a  millenium  was  carefully  inculcated  hf 
a  succession  of  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr"  and 
Irenasus,  who  conversed  with  the  immediate  dis* 
ciples  of  the  apostles,  down  to  Lactantius,  who 
was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Constantine* 
Though  it  might  not  be  universally  received^  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  reigning  sentiment  of 
the  orthodox  believers;  and  it  seems  so  well 
adapted  to  the  desires  and  apprehensions  of  man- 
kind,  that  it  must  have  contributed  in  a  v^ry 
considerable  degree  to  the  progress  of  the  chris- 
tian faith.  But  when  the  edifice  of  the  church 
was  almost  completed,  the  temporary  support 
was  laid  aside.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  reign 
upon  earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a  profound 
allegory,  was  considered  by  degrees  as  a  doubt- 
ful and  useless  opinion,  and  was  at  length  re- 
jected as  the  absurd  invention  of  heresy  and  fana- 

*  Most  of  these  pictures  were  borrowed  from  a  tnisinterpretation 
of  Isaiah*  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  the  grossest  images 
may  be  found  in  Ireneus  (1,  v,  p.  455)  the  disciple  of  Papias,  wfab 
had  seen  the  apostle  St  John. 

*  See  the  second  dialogue  of  Justin  with  Tryphon,  and  the  sevehth 
book  of  Lactantius.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allege  all  the  intermediate 
fathers,  as  the  fact  is  not  disputed.  Yet  the  curious  reader  may 
consult  DailU  de  usu  Patrum,  1.  ii,  c.  4. 

^  The  testimony  of  Justin,  of  his  own  faith  and  that  of  his  ortho* 
dox  brethren,  in  the  doctrine  of  a  millenium,  is  delivered  in  the  clear* 
«st.and  most  solemn  manner  (Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte  Jud.  p.  177, 
178.  Edit.  Benedlctin.).  If  in  the  beginning  of  this  important  pas- 
Mge  theve  U  Any  thing  like  an, inconsistency,  we  may  impute  it,  a^ 
M  we  think  prpper,  either  to  the  author  or  to  his  transcribers. 
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CHAP,  ticism,''      A  mysterious  prophecy,  which  stiU 

^^'     forms  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon,  which  was 

'*"'^'       thought  to  favour  the  exploded  sentijnent,  has 

very  narrowly  escaped  the  proscription  of  the 

church.^ 

Conflagm-      Whilst  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  temporal 

B^f  and  r^*&^  ^^^^  promised  to  the  disciples  of  Christ, 

•f  the       ^e  most  dreadful  calamities  ware   denounced 

against  an  unbelieving  world.     The  edification 

of  the  new  Jerusalem  was  to  advance  by  equal 

steps  with  the  destruction  of  the  mystic  Babylon; 

and  as  l<mg  as  the  emperors  who  reigned  before 

Constantine  persistedin  theprofesssion  of  idolatry, 

the  epithet  of  Bd>ylon  was  applied  to  the  citj 

,  and  to  the  empire  of  Rome.    A  regular  series 

■  Bupin,  Biblioth^que  Ecclesiastique,  tom.  i,  p.  223,  torn.  ii« 
p.  S6<»  and  Mosheim,  p.  73o;  though  the  latter  of  these  learned  di- 
Txnea  is  not  altogttbv  caadid  on  this  occasion. 

*  In  the  councilor Laodicea  (about  the  year  360),  the  ApoeaJjpM 
was  tacitly  excluded  from ,  the  sacred  canon,  by  the  same  churches  of 
Alia  to  which  it  is  Addressed ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  ^complaint 
of  SuJpicius  Severus,  that  their  sentence  had  beeH  ratified  by  the 
greater  number  of  christians  of  his  time.  From  what  causes  then  is 
the  Apocalypse  at  present  so  generally  received  by  the  Crfoek,  the 
Boman ,  and  the  protestant  churches  ?  The  following  ones  may  be 
assigned.  1.  The  Greelcs  were  subdued  by  the  authority  of  an  im- 
postor, who,  in  the  sixth  century,  assumed  the  character  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite.  2*  A  just  apprehension,  that  the  grammarians  might 
become  more  important  thata  the  theologians,  engaged  the  council  of 
Trent  to  fix  the  seal  of  their  infallibility  on  all  the  boolcs  of  scripture 
contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  the  number  of  which  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  fortunately  included.  (Fr.  Paolo,  Istorio  del  Condlio  Tri- 
dentino,  1.  ii).  3.  The  advantage  of  turning  those  mysterious  pro* 
phecies  against  the  see  of  Rome  inspired  the  protestants  with  up- 
common  veneration  for  so  useful  an  ally«  See  the  ingenious  and  ele- 
gant discourses  of  the  present  bishop  of  Litchfield  on  that  unpr^ 
noising  subject. 

4. 
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Was  prepared  of  all  the  moral  znd  physical  eV!ls  chap. 
which  catt  affiict  a  flourishing  nation ;  intestine 
discord,  and  the  invasion  of  the  fiercest  barba- 
rians from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north ; 
pestilencfe  and  famine,  comets  and  eclipses,  earth- 
quakes and  inundations/    All  these  were  only 
so  many  preparatory  and  alarming  signs  of  the 
great  catastrophe  of  Rome,  when  the  country  of 
the  Scipios  and  Caesars  should  be  consumed  by  a 
flame,  from  heaven,  and  the  city  of  the  seven 
hills,  with  her  palaces,  her  temples,  and  her  tri- 
umphal arches,  should  be  buried  in  a  vast  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone.     It  might,  however,  aflford 
some  consolation  to  Roman  vanity,  that  the  pe- 
riod of  their  empire  would  be  that  of  the  world 
itself;  which,  as  it  had  once  perished  by  the 
element  of  water,  was  destined  to  experience  a 
second  and  speedy  destruction  from  the  element 
of  fire.     In  the  opinion  of  a  general  conflagra- 
tion, the  faith  of  the  christian  very  happily  coin- 
cided with  the  tradition  of  the  east,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  stoics^  and,  the  analogy  of  nature ; 
and  even  the  fcountry,  which,  from  religious  mo- 
tives, had  been  chosen  for  the  origin  and  princi- 
pal scene  of  the  conflagration,  was  the  best  a- 
dapted  for  that  purpose  by  natural  and  physical 
causes;  by  its  deep  caverns,  beds  of  sulphur,  and 
numerous  volcanoes,  bf  which  those  of  ^tna, 
of  Vesuvius,  and  of  Lipari,  exhibit  a  very  im- 
perfect representation.     Hie  calmest  and  most 

'  Laietantius  (Institute  Divin.  vii,  15»  &c)  r^ttt  the  disxiMl  tale 
^  ^iituritj  with  great  spirit  and  eloquence. 
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CHAP,  intrepid  sceptic  could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge, 
^^*  that  the  destruction  of  the  present  system  of  the 
world  by  fire  was  in  itself  extremely  probable. 
The  christian^  who  founded  his  belief  much  les$ 
en  the  fallacious  arguments  of  reason  than  on 
the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  interpretation 
of  scripture,  expected  it  with  terror  and  con- 
fidence as  a  certain  and  approaching  event ;  and 
as  his  mind  was  perpetually  filled  with  the  so- 
lemn idea,  he  considered  every  disaster  that  hap- 
pened to  the  empire  as  an  infallible  symptom  of 
an  expiring  world.' 
The  pagans     ^he  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 

devoted  to 

eternal  pu.  tuous  of  the  pagaus.  On  account  of  their  igno- 
nishmcnt.  ^^^^^  ^^  disbelief  of  the  divine  truth,  seems  to 
ofi*end  the  reason  and  the  humanity  of  the  pre- 
sent age."  But  the  primitive  church,  whose 
faith  was  of  a  much  firmer  consistence,  delivered 
over,  without  hesitation,  to  eternal  torture,  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  human  species.     A  cha- 

*  On  this  subjectf  every  reader  of  taste  will  be  entertained  with  the 
third  part  of  Burnet's  Sacred  Theovy.  He  blends  philosophy,  scrip- 
ture, and  tradition,  intp  one  magnificent  system  ;  in  the  description  of 
which  he  displays  a  strength  of  fancy  not  inferior  to  that  of  Milton 
himself. 

*  And  yet,  whateyer  may  be  the  language  of  individuals,  i(  is  still 
the  public  doctrine  of  all  the  christian  churches ;  nor  can  even  oar 
own  refuse  to  admit  the  conclusions  which  roust  be  drawn  from  the 
eighth  and  the  eighteenth  of  ^qr  articles.  The  jansenites^  who  have 
so  diligently  studied  the  works  of  the  fathers,  maintain  this  sentiment 
with  distinguished  zeal;  and  the  learned  M.  de  Tlllemont  never 

'^dismisses  a  viituoua  emperor  without  pronouncing  his  damnation* 
;Suinglius  is  perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  party  who  has  ever  adopted 
the  milder  sentiment ;  and  he  gave  no  less  offence  to  the  lutherans 
than  to  the  catholics.     See  Bossuet,  Histpire  des  Variations  des  Kj- 

'  Uses  Protestantcs,  1.  iii  c.  10.22. 
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ritable  hope  might  perhaps  be  indulged  in  fovour  CHiiFf 
of  Socrates^  or  some  other  sages  of  antiquity, 
who  had  consulted  the  light  qf  reason  before  that 
of  the  gospel  had  ^ri3e^.^     But  it  was  unanin 
mously  affirmed,  that  those  who»  since  the  birth 
or  the  death  of  Christ,  hswl  obstinately  persisted 
in  the  worship  of  the  dapmpns,  neither  deserved 
nor  could  expect  a  pardon  from  the  irritated 
justice  of  the  Peity.     These  rigid  sentiments, 
which  had  b^en  unknown  to  the  ancient  world, 
appear  to  have  infused  a  spirit  of  bitterness  into 
^  system  of  love  ai]id  hfirmony,  The  ties  of  Iplood 
and  friendship  were  frequently  torn  asunder  by 
the  difference  of  religioi^s  fs^th ;  and  the  chris* 
tians,  who  i^  this  world  found  themselves  op^- 
pressed  by  the  power  pf  the  pagans,  were  some^ 
times  seduced  by  resentment  ^nd  spiritual  pride 
to  delight  in  the  progpect  of  their  future  triumpht 
*'  You  are  fond  of  sp^ct^les,"  exqlaiins  the  stern 
Tertullian,  ^*  expect  the  greatest  of  all  spec* 
*^  tacles,  the  last  jind  eternal  judgment  of  the 
«*  universe.     How  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh, 
««  how  rejoice,  how  exult,  wb^n  I  behold  sp 
•*  many   proud   monarchs,    and   fancied   godsj, 
'*  groaning  in  the  lowest  a^byss  of  dark4@ss ;  sp 
*^  many  magistrates  who  persecuted  the  name  of 
^<  the  Lord,  liquefying  in  fiercer  fires  than  they 
<«  ever  kindled  against  the  christians ;  so  many 
<«  sage  philosophers  blushing  in  red  hot  flames 

^  Justin  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  allow  that  some  of  the  philo* 
topbers  wete  instructed  by  the  Logos  ;  confounding  its  double  sign|9 
Hcatipxi,  gi  the  humui  reason^  and  of  the  Dtvina  word. 
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CHAF.  ^*  with  their  deluded  scholars;  so  many  cele- 
^^*  •*  brated  poets  trembling  before  the  tribunal, 
•*  not  of  Mmos,  but  of  Ghnst ;  so  many  trage- 
^  dians,  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their 
^  own  sufferings;  so  many  dancers — r'  But  the 
humanity  of  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  draW 
a  veil  over  the  rest  of  this  infernal  descriptioti, 
which  the  zealous  African  pursues  in  a  long  va- 
riety of  affected  and  unfeeling  witticisms.* 
Wen  often  Doubtlcss  there  were  many  among  the  primi- 
fcy^SBiT*  ^^^^  christians  of  a  temper  more  suitable  to  the 
feum.  meekness  and  charity  of  their  profession.  There 
were  many  who  felt  a  sincere  compassion  for  the 
danger  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  and  who 
exerted  the  most  benevolent  zeal  to  save  them 
from  the  impending  destruction.  The  careless 
■polytheist,  assailed  by  new  and  unexpected  ter- 
rors, against  which  neither  his  priests  nor  his 
philosophers  could  afford  him  any  certain  pro- 
tection, was  very  frequently  terrified  and  sub- 
dued by  the  menace  of  eternal  tortures.  His 
fears  might  assist  the  progress  of  his  faith  and 
reason ;  and  if  he  coUld  once  persuade  himself  to 
suspect  that  the  christian  religion  might  possibly 
be  true,  it  became  an  easy  task  to  convince  him 


*  Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis,  c  30.  In  order  to  asceruin  the  de« 
gree  of  authority  which  the  zealous  African  had  acquired,  it  may  he 
sufficient  to  allege  the  testimony  of  Cyprian,  the  doctor  and  guide  of 
all  the  western  churcftes.  (See  Prudent.  Hym.  xiii,  100).  As  often 
.as  he  applied  himself  to  his  daily  study  of  the  jyritingii  o€  Tertuliian» 
Jie  was  accustomed  to  say»  *<  J)a  vuhi  magUtrums  Give  me  my  ina«- 
•«  ter."    (Hieronym.  de  Viri*  lyuatrij^iig,  ton**  i«  p,  284|). 
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that  it  was  the  safest  and  most  prudent  party  that^  chap. 
he  could  possibly  embrace.  xv. 

iiL  The  supernatural  gifts,  which  even  in  this  rnrnTmof 
life  were  ascribed  to  the  christians  above  the  Suracliiona 
rest  of  mankind,  must  have  conduced  to  their  v^^^*  of 
own  comfort,  and  very  frequently  to  the  convic-  tivcchurch. 
tion  of  infidels.  Besides  the  occasional  prodigies^ 
which  might  sometimes  be  effected  by  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  the  Deity,  when  he  sus- 
pended the  laws  of  nature  for  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, the  christian  church,  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles  and  their  first  disciples,^  has  claimed( 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  miraculouspowers, 
the  gift  of  tongues,  of  vision,  and  of  prophecy^ 
the   power   of  expelling  daemons,   of  healing 
the  sick,  and  of  raising  the  dead.     The  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages  was  frequently  com-r 
municated  to  the  contemporaries  of  Irenaeus, 
though  Irenaeus  himself  was  left  to  struggle  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  barbarous  dialect  whilst  he 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  natives  of  Gaul.* 
The  divine  inspiration,  whether  it  was  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a  sleeping  vision, 
is  described  as  a  favour  very  liberally  bestowed 
on  all  ranks  of  the  faithful,  on  women  as  on 
elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon  bishops.     When 

'  Notwithstanding  the  evasions  of  Dr.  Middleton,  it  is  Impossible 
to  overlook  the  clear  traces  of  visions  and  inspiration^  which  may  be 
found  in  the  apostolic  fathers. 

*  Irenseus  adv.  Hieres.  Proem*  p.  3.  Dr^  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry, 
pb  96,  &c)  observes,  that  as  this  pretention  of  all  others  was  the 
most  difficult  to  support  by  art,  it  was  the  soonest  given  up.  The 
•bservation  suits  his  hypothesis. 
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CHAP,  their  devout  minds  were  sufficiently  prepared  hf 
'  a  course  of  prayer,  of  fasting,  and  of  vigils,  td 
receive  the  extraordinary  impulse,  they  were 
transported  out  of  theit  senses,  and  delivered  in 
ecstasy  What  was  inspired,  being  mere  organs  of 
the  holy  spirit,  just  as  a  pipi^  or  flute  is  of  him 
trho  blows  ipto  it/  We  may  add,  that  the  de- 
sign of  these  visions  was,  for  the  most  part,  eithei^ 
to  disclose  the  future  history,  or  to  guide  the 
present  administration,  of  the  church.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  daemons  from  the  bodies  of  those 
iinhappy  persons  whom  they  had  been  permitted 
to  torment  was  considered  as  It  isignal  though 
Ordinary  triumph  of  religion,  and  is  repeatedly 
alleged  by  the  ancient  apologists,  as  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
The  awful  cerembfay  Was  usually  performed  in  a 
bublic  niannef,  and  in  the  pr^senc^  of  a  great 
number  of  spectators ;  the  patient  was  relieved 
^y  the  power  or  skill  of  the  exorcist;  and  the  van- 
quished daemon  was  heard  to  confess,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity,  who  had 
impiously  usurped  the  adoration  of  mankind.* 
But  the  miraculous  cure  of  diseases  of  the  most 
inveterate  or  even  preternatural  kiiid  can  no 
longer  occasion  any  surprise,  when  we  fecollect, 

,  '  Athenagoras  in  Legatiope^  ^ustjn  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  Gentes. 
Tertuliian  ad  vers.  Martionit.  1.  iv.  These  descriptions  are  not  very 
unlike  the  prophetic  fury,  for  which  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  iii  54)  ^x« 
presses  ^little  reverence. 

•  Tertuliian  (Apolog.  c.  23)  throws  out  a  bold  defiance  to  the  pa- 
gan magistrates.  Of  the  primitive  miracles,  the  power  of  exorci»iii| 
is  the  only  one  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  protestants. 
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that  in  the  days  of  Irenaeus,  about  the  end  of  chap. 
the  second  centuiy,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead     ^^' 
was  very  far  from  being  esteemed  an  uncommon 
fevent;  that  the  miracle  was  frequently  perfcMroed 
on  necessary  occasions,  by  great  fasting  and 
the  joint  supplication  of  the  church  of  the  place ; 
and  that  the  p^sons  thus  restored  to  their  pray-* 
ers   had   lived  afterwards  amotig  them  many 
years.**    At  such  a  period,  when  faith  could 
boast  of  so  many  wonderful  victories  over  death, 
it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  scepticism  of 
those  philosophers  who  still  rejected  and  derided 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.     A  noble  Gre- 
cian had  rested  on  this  important  ground  the 
whole  controversy,   and  promised  Tbeophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  that  if  he  could  be  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  a  single  person  who  had  been 
actually  raised  from  the  dead,  he  would  imme- 
diately embrace  the  christian  religion.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  that  the  prelate  of  the  first 
Eastern  church,  however  anxious  for  the  con- 
version of  his  friend,  thought  proper  to  decUne 
this  fair  and  reasonable  challenge.^ 

The  miracles  of  the  primitive  church,  after  Their  truth 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  ages,  have  been  lately  *^"^*"*«*' 
attacked  in  a  very  free  and  ingenious  inquiry  ;^ 

^  IrensuB  adr.  Hsereses,  1.  ii,  56,  57,  1.  v,  c.  6.  Mr.  DodweU 
(Dissertat  ad  Ireneeum,  ii,  4S)  concludes,  that  the  second  century  was 
still  more  fertile  in  miracles  than  the  first. 

'  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum,  1.  i,  p.  345,  edit.  Benedictin*  Paris, 
1742. 

^  Dr.  Middleton  sent  out  his  Introduction  in  the  year  1747,  puly* 
Ushed  his  Free  Inquiry jn  1749,  and  before  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed in  1750,  he  had  prepared  a  vindication  of  it  against  his  numeroua 
adversaries. 
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CHAP,  whiob^  though  it  has  met  with  the  i^ost  favour'- 
^i^%^Jt.%  ^^  reception  from  the  public^  appears  to  have 
excited  a  general  scandal  among  the  divines  of 
our  own  as  well  as  of  theotherprotestant  churched 
of  Europe.^    Our  different  sentiments  on  this 
subject  will  be  much  less  influenced  by  any  par- 
ticular arguments,  than  by  our  habits  of  study 
and  reflection;  and,  above  all,  by  the  degree  of 
the  evidence  which  we  have  accustomed  ourselves 
to  require  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous  event. 
Our  per-    The  duty  of  an  historian  does  not  call  upon  him 
definingtheto  mterposc  his  private  judgment  m  this  nice  and 
.^^^°"*  important  controversy;  but  he  ought  not  to  dis- 
semble the  difficulty  of  adopting  such  a  theory 
as  may  reconcile  the  interest  of  religion  with  that 
of  reason,  of  making  a  proper  application  of  that 
theory^  and  of  defining  with  precision  the  limits 
of  that  happy  period  exempt  from  error  and  from 
deceit,  to  which  we  might  be  disposed  to  extend 
the  gift  of  supernatural  powers.   From  the  first 
of  the  fathers  to  the  last  of  the  popes,  a  succession 
of  bishops,  of  saints,  of  martyrs,  and  of  miracles, 
is  continued  without  interruption ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  superstition  was  so  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible,  that  we  know  not  in  what  par- 
ticular link  we  should  break  the  chain  of  tradi- 
tion.   Every  age  bears  testimony  to  the  wonder^ 
ful  events  by  which  it  was  distinguished ;  and  its 
testimony  appears  no  less  weighty  and  respectable 

'  The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees  on  his  opponents* 
Itrdm  the  indignation  of  Mosheim  (p.  221),  we  may  discover  the 
'Hotiments  of  the  Itttheran  divines. 
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than  that  of  the  preceding  generation,  till  we  are  chap. 
insensibly  led  on  to  accuse  our  own  inconsistency,  ^  ^^' 
if  in  the  eighth  or  in  the  twelfth  century  we 
deny  to  the  venerable  Bede,  or  to  the  holy  Ber* 
nard,  the  same  degree  of  confidence  which,  in  the 
second  century,  we  had  so  liberally  granted  to 
Justin  or  to  Irenaeus.""  If  the  truth  of  aiiy  of 
those  miracles  is  appreciated  by  their  apparent 
use  and  propriety,  every  age  had  unbelievers  to 
convince,  heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous  na-^ 
tions  to  convert;  and  sufficient  motives  might  al- 
ways be  produced  to  justify  the  interposition  of 
Heaven.  And  yet  since  every  friend  to  revela- 
tion is  persuaded  of  the  reality,  and  every  reason- 
able man  is  convinced  of  the  cessation,  of  mira- 
culous powers,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  some  period  in  which  they  were  either  sud- 
denly or  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  christian 
church.  Whatever  era  is  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  death  of  the  apostles,  the  conversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extinction  of  the  ari- 
an  heresy,*  the  insensibility  of  the  christians  who 
lived  at  that  time  will  equally  afford  a  just 
matter  of  surprise.  They  still  supported  their 
pretensions   after  they  had   lost   their  power. 

"^  It  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Bernard  of  ClairvauXy 
who  records  so  many  miracles  of  his  friend  St.  Malachl,  never  takes 
any  OQtioe  of  his  own,  which,  in  their  turn,  however,  are  carefully 
1  elated  by  his  companions  and  disci ftles.  In  the  long  series  of  eccle* 
siastical  history,  does  there  exist  a  single  instance  of  a  saint  asserting 
that  he  himself  possessed  the  gift  of  miracles  ? 

■  The  conversion  of  Constantine  is  the  era  which  is  most  usually 
fixed  by  protestants.  The  more  rational  divines  are  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit the  miracles  of  the  fourth,  whilst  the  more  credulous  are  unwiH* 
Ing  to  r^ect  those  of  the  Aftb»  century. 
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Chap.  Credulity  performed  the  office  of  faith ;  faAaticisnt 
^  ^^*     was  permitted  to  assume  the  language  of  inspira-^ 
tion ;  and  the  effects  of  accident  or  contrivance 
were  ascribed  to  supernatural  causes.     The  re- 
cent experience  of  genuine  miracles  should  have 
instructed  the  christian  world  in  the  ways  of 
Providence,  and  habituated  their  eye  (if  we  may 
use  a  very  inadequate  expression)  to  the  style  of 
the  divine  artist.  Should  the  most  skilful  painter 
of  modern  Italy  presume  to  decorate  his  feeble 
imitations  with  the  name  of  Raphael  or  of  Cor* 
reggio,  the  insolent  fraud  would  be  soon  disco- 
vered and  indignantly  rejected. 
Use  of  the      Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the 
Surwiefc    niiracles  of  the  primitive  church  sincfe  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  this  unresisting  softness  of  tem- 
per, so  conspictious  among  the  believers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  proved  of  some  acci- 
dental benefit  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion. 
In  modern  times,  a  latent  and  even  involuntary 
scepticism  adheres  to  the  most  pious  dispositions. 
Their  admission  of  supernatural  truths  is  much 
less  an  active  consent,  than  a  cold  and  passive 
acquiescence.  Accustomed  long  since  to  observe 
and  to  respect  the  invariable  order  of  nature^ 
our  reason,  or  at  least  our  imagination,  is  not 
sufficiently  prepared  to  sustain  the  visible  action 
of  the  Deity.     But,  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  situation  of  mankind  was  extremely 
different.     The  most  curious,  or  the  most  cre- 
dulous, among  the  "pagans  were  often  persuaded 
to  enter  into  a  society,  which  asserted  an  actual 
^laim   of  miraculous  powers.     The   priniitivQ 
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^itistians  perpetually  trode  ott  mystic  ground,  chap. 
aiid  their  minds  were  exercised  by  the  habits  of     ^^' 
believing  the  most  extraordinary  events.     They  '****^"*** 
felt,  or  they  fancied,  that  on  every  side  they 
were  incessantly  assaulted  by  daemons,  comforted 
by  visions,  instructed  by  prophecy,  and  surpris- 
ingly delivered  from  danget,  sickhess,  and  from 
death  itself,  by  the  supplications  of  the  church. 
The  real  or  imaginary  prodigies,  of  which  they 
so  frequently  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  ob- 
jects,  the  instruments,  or  the  spectators,  very 
happily  disposed  them  to  adopt  with  the  same 
^ase,  but  with  fat  greater  justice,  the  authentic 
wonders  of  the  evangelic  history ;  and  thus  mira-* 
cles  that  exceeded  not  the  measure  of  their  own 
experience  inspired  them  with  the  most  lively 
assurance  of  mysteries  which  were  acknowledged 
to  surpass  the  limits  of  their  understanding.     It 
is  this  deep  impression  of  supernatural  truths 
which  has  been  so  much  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  faith ;  a  state  of  mind  described  as  the 
surest  pledge  of  the  divine  favour  and  of  future 
felicity,  and  recommended  as  the  first  or  per- 
haps the  only  merit  of  a  christian.     According 
to  the  more  rigid  doctors,  the  moral  virtues, 
which  may  be  equally  practised  by  infidels,  are 
destitute  of  atif  value  or  eflScacy  in  the  work  of 
bur  justification. 

IV.  But  the  primitive  christian  demonstrated  thk 
his  faith  by  his  virtues  ;  and  it  was  very  justly  crua*!" 
supposed  that  the  divine  persuasion  which  en-^J^^^^^^ 
lightened  or  subdued  the  understanding  must,  christians. 
fit  the  same  tinie>  purify  the  he^^rt  and  direct  the 
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CHAP,  actions  of  the  believer.  The  first  apologists  of 
^  '  Christianity  who  justify  the  innocence  of  their- 
brethren,  and  the  writers  of  a  later  period  who 
celebrate  the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  display, 
in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  reformation  of 
manners  which  was  introduced  into  the  world  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  As  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  remark  only  such  human  causes  as  were 
permitted  to  second  the  influence  of  revelation, 
I  shall  slightly  mention  two  motives  which 
might  naturally  render  the  lives  of  the  primi- 
tive christians  much  purer  and  more  austere 
than  those  of  their  pagan  contemporaries,  or 
their  degenerate  successors ;  repentance  for  their 
past  sins,  and  the  laudable  desire  of  supporting- 
the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 
M^«  of  It  is  a  very  ancient  reproach,  suggested  by  the 
fcDtance.  ignoraucc  or  the  malice  of  infidelity,  that  the 
christians  allured  into  their  party  the  most  atro- 
cious criminals,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  touch- 
ed by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were  easily  persuaded 
to  wash  away,  in  the  water  of  baptism,  the  guilt 
of  their  past  conduct,  for  which  the  temples  of 
the  gods  refused  to  grant  them  any  expiation. 
But  this  reproach,  when  it  is  cleared  from  mis- 
representation, contributes  as  much  to  the  ho- 
nour as  it  did  to  the  increase  of  the  church.® 
The  friends  of  Christianity  may  acknowlege 
without  a  blush,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent 

*  The  imputations  of  Celsus  and  Julian,  with  the  defence  of  thft 
fathers,  are  very  fairly  stated  by  Spanheim,  Commcntaire  sur  le& 
CsBsai'S  de  Julian,  p.  468. 
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Saints  had  been  before  their  baptism  the  most  chap. 
abandoned  sinners.  Those  persons,  who  in  the  ^^' 
world  had  followed,  though  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner,  the  dictates  of  benevolence  and  propriety, 
derived  such  a  calm  satisfaction  from  the  opinion 
of  their  own  rectitude,  as  rendered  them  much 
less  susceptible  of  the  sudden  emotions  of  shame, 
of  grief,  and  of  terror,  which  have  given  birth 
to  so  many  wonderful  conversions.  After  the 
example  of  their  divine  master,  the  missionaries 
of  the  gospel  disdained  not  the  society  of  men, 
and  especially  of  women,  oppressed  by  the  con- 
sciousness, and  very  often  by  the  effects,  of  their 
vices.  As  they  emerged  from  sin  and  supersti- 
tion to  the  glbrious  hope  of  immortality,  they 
resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life,  not  only 
of  virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The  desire  of  per- 
fection became  the  ruling  passion  of  their  soul; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  while  reason  embraces 
a  cold  mediocrity,  our  passions,  hurry  us,  with 
rapid  violence,  over  the  space  which  lies  between 
the  most  opposite  extremes. 

When  the  new  converts  had  been  enrolled  in  care  of 
the  number  of  the  faithful,  and  were  admitted  ^^^^'J"^* 
to  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  they  found 
themselves  restrained  from  relapsing  into  their 
past  disorders  by  another  consideration,  of  a  less 
spiritual,  but  of  a  very  innocent  and  respectable 
nature.  Any  particular  society  that  has  departed 
from  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  or  the  religion 
to  which  it  belonged,  immediately  becomes  the 
object  of  universal  as  well  as  invidious  observa- 
tion.   In  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its  num-' 
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CHAP,  bers,  the  character  of  the  society  may  be  affeet^i* 
ed  by  the  virtue  and  vices  of  the  persons  who 
compose  it;  and  every  member  is  engaged  tq 
watch  with  the  most  vigilant  attention  over  his 
own  behaviour,  and  over  that  of  his  brethren, 
since,  as  he  must  expect  to  incur  a  p8^rt  of  the 
common  disgrace,  he  may  hope  to  enjoy  a  share 
of  the  common  reputation.    When  the  christian^ 
of  Bithynia  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  they  assured  the  proconsul, 
that,  far  from  being  engaged  in  any  unlawful 
conspiracy,  they  were  bound  by  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  those 
crimes  which  disturb  the  private  or  public  peace 
of  society;  from  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  per- 
jury, and  fraud.P     Near  a  century  afterwards, 
Tertullian,  with  an  honest  pride,  could  boast, 
that  very  few  christians  had  suffered  by  the  hand 
pf  the  executioner,  except  on  account  of  their 
religion.'*      Their  serious  and  sequestered  life, 
averse  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the  age,  inured  them 
to  chastity,  temperance,  economy,  and  all  the 
sober  and  domestic  virtues.     As  the  greater 
number  were  of  some  trad^  or  profession,  it  was 
incumbent  on  them,  by  the  strictest  integrity 
and  the  fairest  dealing,  to  remove  the  suspicion? 
which  the  profane  are  too  apt  to  conceive  ag-ainst 
the  appearances  of  sanctity.     The  contempt  of 
the  world  exercised  tb^m  in  the  habits  of  liumi- 

9  Plin.  Epist.  X,  9T. 

*  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  44.     He  adds,  however,  with  some  de, 
Ipr^e  of  hesitatioxiy  *•  Aut  «i  alihud,  jam  non  ChruiUanua,'* 
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litj,  meekness,  and  patience.    The  more  thej  chap. 
were  persecuted,  the  more  closely  they  adhered    ^^* 
to  each  other.    Their  mutual  charity  and  unsus-"^""*""^^ 
pecting  confidence  has  been  remarked  by  infidels, 
and  was  too  often  abused  by  perfidious  friends/ 

It  is  a  very  honourable  circumstance  for  th^  Morality 
morals  of  the  primitive  christians,  that  evenj^^^*^®^*' 
their  faults,  or  rather  errors,  were  derived  from 
4n  excess  of  virtue,  The  bishops  and  doctors  of 
the  church,  whose  evidepce  attests,  and  whose 
authority  plight  influence,  the  professions,  the 
principles,  and  eveji  the  practice,  of  their  con- 
temporaries, had  studied  the  scriptures  with  less 
skill  th^n  devotion ;  and  they  often  received,  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  those  rigid  precepts  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles^  to  which  the  prudence 
of  succeeding  commentators  has  applied  a  loose 
and  more  figurative  mode  of  interpretation. 
Ambitious  to  exalt  the  perfection  of  the  gospel 
above  the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  thp  zealous  fa* 
thers  have  carried  the  duties  of  self-mortification, 
of  purity,  and  of  patience,  to  a  height  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  attain,  and  much  less  to 
preserve,  in  our  present  state  of  weakness  and 
corruption.  A  doctrine  so  extraordinary  and  so 
sublin^e  must  inevitably  command  the  veneration 
of  the  people ;  but  it  was  ill  calculated  to  ob- 
tain the  suffrage  of  those  wprldly  philosophers, 
who,  in  the  conduct  of  this  transitory  life,  con- 

*  The  philosopher  Peregrinus  (of  whose  life  and  death  Lucian  htm 
left  us  so  entertain !'ig  an  account)  imposed,  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
credttions  simplicity  of  .the  christians  of  Asia. 
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GHAP«  suit  only  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the  interest 
of  society/ 


^^«%^^%v%^»% 


Ttindpiet      There  are  two  very  natural  propensities  which 
natttK.      we  may  distinguish  in  the  most  virtuous  and 
liberal  dispositions,  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the 
love  of  action.     If  the  former  be  refined  by  art 
and  learning,  improved  by  the  charms  of  social 
intercourse,  and  corrected  by  a  just  regard  to 
economy,  to  health,  and  to  rieputation,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  part  of  the  happiness  of 
private  life.     The  love  of  action  is  a  principle 
of  a  much  stronger  and  more  doubtful  nature. 
It  often  leads  to  anger,  to  ambition,  and  to  re- 
venge; but  when  it  is  guided  by  the  sense  of 
propriety  and  benevolence,  it  becomes  the  parent 
of  every  virtue ;  and  if  those  virtues  are  accom- 
panied  with  equal  abilities,  a  family,  a  state,  or 
an  empire,  may  be  indebted  for  their  safety  and 
prosperity  to  the  undaunted  courage  of  a  single 
man.    To  the  love  of  pleasure  we  may  therefore 
ascribe  most  of  the  agreeable,   to  the  love  of 
action  we  may  attribute  most  of  the  useful  and 
respectable,   qualifications.     The  character  in 
which  both  the  one  and  the  other  should  be 
united  and  harmonised  would  seem  to  consti- 
tute the  most  perfect  idea  of  human  nature. 
The  insensible  and  inactive  disposition,  which 
should  be  supposed  alike  destitute  of  both,  would 
be  rejected,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind, 
as  utterly  incapable  of  procuring  any  happiness 

*  See  A  very  judicious  treatise  of  Barbeyrac  sur  la  M<Hide  d«i 
Peres. 
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to  the  individual,\or  any  public  benefit  to  the  chap. 
world.     But  it  wa^not  in  this  world  that  the     ^^* 
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primitive   christians  were  desirous   (rf  making 
themselves  either  agreeable  or  useful; 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge;  the  exercise  of  ^^e  priinu 
ourTeasoii  or  fancy,  and  the  cheeiful  flow  of  tains  con- 
unguarded -conversation,  may  employ  the  lei-gu™"^^^**' 
sure  of  ia  liberal  mind.    Such  amusements,  how- ^"^"n^* 
ever,  were  rejected  with  abhorrence,  qr  admit- 
ted With  the  utmost  caution,  by  the  severity  of 
the  fathers,  who  despised  all  knowledge  that  was 
not  useful  to  salvation,  and  who  considered  all 
levity  of  discourse  as  a  criminal  abuse  of  the  gift 
of  speech.    In  our  present  state  of  existence  the 
body  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  soul,  ^ 
that  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  to  taste,  with 
innocence  and  moderation,  the  enjoyments  of 
which   that  faithful  companion  is  susceptible. 
Very  different  was  the  reasoriing  of  our  devout 
predecessors ;  vainly  aspiring  to  imitate  the  per- 
fection of  Angels,  they  disdained,  or  they  affected 
to  disdain,  every  earthly  and  corporeal  delight.* 
Some  of  our  senses  indeed  are  necessary  for  our 
preservation,    others  for   our  subsistence,   and 
others  again  for  our  information,  and  thus  f&r 
it  was  impossible  to  reject  the  use  of  them. 
The  first  sensation  of  pleasure  was  marked  as  the 
first  moment  of  their  abuse.      The  ,unffeelittg 
candidftt^.fpr  heaven  was  instructed,  not  op^y 
to  resist  rthe  grosser  allurements  of  the  taste  or 
smell,  but  even  to  shut  his  ears  against  the  jmto* 

*  Lactant  InstituU  Divin.  1.  vi,  c.  90,  31,  39. 
VQU  \U  Y 
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CHAP,  faoe  harmony  of  sounds,  and  to  view  with  indif- 
^  '     ference  the  most  finished  productions  of  human 
art    Gay  apparel,  magnificent  houses,  and  ele- 
gant furniture,  were  supposed  to  unite  the  double 
guilt  of  pride  and  of  sensuality :  a  simple  and 
mortified  appearance  was  more  suitable  to ,  the 
christian  who  was  certain  of  his  sins,  and  doubt- 
ful of  his  salvation.  In  their  censures  of  luxury, 
the  fathers  are  extremely  minute  and  circum- 
stantial ;""  and  among  the  various  articles  which 
excite  their  pious  indignation,  we  may  enume- 
rate false  hair,  garments  of  any  colour  except 
white,  instruments  of  music,  vases  of  gold  jot  sil- 
ver, downy  piUows  (as  Jacob  reposed  jbis  head 
on  a  stone),  white  bread,  foreign  wines,  public 
salutions,  the  use  of  warm  baths,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  shaving  the  beards  which,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Tertullian,  is  a  lie  against  our 
own  faces,  and  an  impious  attempt  to  improve 
the  works  of  the  Creator.*     When  Christianity 
was  introduced  among  the  rich  and  the  polite, 
the  observation  of  these  singular  lavWS  was  left, 
as  it  would  be  at  present,  to  the  few  who  were 
mmbitious  of  superior  sanctity.   But  it  is  always 
easy,,  as  \f  ell  as  agreeable,  for  the  inferior  ranks 
of  mankind  to  claim  a  merit  from  the  contempt 
of  that  pomp  and  pleasure,  which  fortune  hag 
plaped  beyond  their  reach.    The  virtue  of  the 

^  Consult  a  work  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  intitled  the  Paeda- 
g^e,  m^ich  contains  the  rudiments  of  ethics  as  they  were  taught 
in  tiM  most  celebrated  «f  the  christiait  s(Aoo|8. 

*  Tertullian,  de  Spectaculls,  c.  93.  Ctemeas  Alezaadrin.  PmU* 
gog.  1.  lily  c.  8. 
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primitiTe  christians,  like  that  of  the  first  Romans^  chap. 
was  very  frequently  guarded  by  poverty  and  ig«    ^^^' 
norance. 

The  chaste  severity  of  the  fathers,  in  whatever  Their  sen. 
related  to  the  commerce  of  the  two  sexes,  flowed  ^^^n^ 
from  the  same  principle;  their  abhorrence  of"*^^^^ 
every  rajoyment  which  might  gratify  the  sen-tity. 
sual,  and  degrade  the  spiritual,  nature  of  mftn« 
It  was  their  favourite  opinion,  that  if  Adam  had 
preserved  his  obedience  to  the  Creator,  he  would 
have  lived  for  ever  in  a  state  of  viigin  purity^ 
and  that  some  harmless  mode  of  vegetation  might 
have  peopled  pairadise  with  a  race  of  innocent 
and  immortal  beings/  The  use  of  marriage 
was  permitted  only  to  his  fktlen  posterity,  as  a 
necessary  expedient  to  continue  the  human  sp^« 
cies,  and  as  a  restraint,  however  imperfect,  oai 
the  natural  licentiousness  ci  desire.  The  hesita* 
tion  of  the  -orthodox  casuists  on  Uiis  interesting 
subject  betrays  the  perplexity  of  men,  unwilHng 
to  approve  an  institution,  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  tolerate.*  The  enumeration  of  the 
very  whimsical  laws^  which  they  most  circum* 
stantially  imposed  on  the  marriage  bed»  would 
force  a  smile  from  the  young,  and  a  blush  from 
the  fair.  It  was  their  unanimous  sentiment,  that 
a  first  marriage  was  adequate  to  all  the  purposes 
of  nature  and  of  society.  The  sensual  cohhexfon 
was  refined  into  a  resemblance  of  the  mystic 


'  Beaviobrek  Hitt.  Critique  da  Mimleh^mie,  L  vii,  e.  &  Joftitt, 
Qngaty  olHjkii^  Anguftln,  fte.  stvwigly  teeUiMd  to  this  opiidoiu 

*  Some  of  the  gnoetie  heretics  were  more  coiuietent ;  iMfn^ 
jected  the  use  of  marriages 
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CHAP,  union  of  Christ  with  his  church,  and  was  pro- 
^^*    nounced  to  be  indismluble  either  bj  divorce  or 

^  by  death.     The  practice  of  second  nuptials  xvas 

faraaded  with  the  name  of  a  legal  adultery;  and 
the  persons  who  were  guilty  of  so  scsndalous  an 
offence  against  dhristian  purity  were  soon  ex- 
clu^d  from  the  honours,  and  even  from  the 
ahs^t  of  the  church.''  Since  desire  was  Anv- 
pmtied  as  a  crme,  and  marriage  was  tolerated 
as  a  defect^  it  was  consbtent  with  the  same  prin- 
cip)0si  to  consider  a.state  of  celibacy  as!  the  near^ 
esX  approach  to  the  divine  perfection.  It  was 
with  the  utmoflit  difficulty  that  ancient  •  Rome 
coul^  support  the  institution  of  six  vestals  ;^ 
\^t  thaprimitivQ  church  was  filled  with  a  great 
nu^dber  of  persons  of  either  sex,  who  had  de- 
ypteci  themaelves  to  the  profession  of  perpetual 
cb^tjty.''  A.  few  of  these,  among  whom  we 
mfiy  recHo^  the  Jeearn^d  Origen,  judged  it  the 
mo$|;.  prudent  t^^  di^aiw  the  tempter."^    Some 

;.., .  .  ..     -  .  1',:'..'.    •       .    ./  .. 

.  •^^^^clyajriof  tradt(iofi»froi|i  Justin  Martyr  to  Jeiome,  in  the 
Morale  des  Peres ;  c.  iv,  &^26,    ■  . 

"*  See  a  very  curious  Dissertation  on  the  Vestals,  in  the  Memoires 
die  VHta/iiermie  d#s  Inficrl[ni©ns,  torn.  iv.  p.  W1-22T.  Notwithstand- 
ing tKl^hpnoiirt'  aad  rewards  wtfloh  w?rp  betfowed  on  tbose  virgins, 
it  w^s  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  number ;  nor  cpuld  the  dread  of 
the  most  hOrrlble'death  al^'^ys  restrain  their  incontinence. ' 

•  « '  Cii|>idH4tetti>  procreaudi  out  nnam  scimus  aut  'otiilam.  Minucius 
E»UXr«*^if,  JUetUi.  AjpolQg;  Major.  A^enagprfur  in  hegaU  c.  2%, 
Ter^tullian  de  Cuitu  Foemin.  V  ii» 

^  '  Enscbius,  1.  vi,  8.  Kefore  the  fame  of  Origen  had  excited  envy 
and  persecution,  this  extraordinary  action  was  rather  admired  than 
S^QfV?^  vA^  }*'  y^  .^kt  g«iier«;i  pmotiae,  td  Allegorize,  scripture,  it 
seea^  uj^fotrtnoate  tha^  4«  ifm  inaUuHMi  only,  ht  thonld  liliTe  adopted 

tl^l^«l^epse»  . 
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were  insensible  and  some  were  invincible  against  CHAPi 
the  assaults  of  the  flesh.  Disdaining  an  ig"^"*i"^^^J^^ 
nious  flight,  the  virgins  of  the  warm  climate  of 
Africa  encountered  the  enemy  in  the  closest  en- 
gagement ;  they  permitted  pric'sts  and  deacons 
to  share  theii^  bed,  and  gloried  amidst  the  flames 
of  their  unsullied  purity.  But  insulted  nature 
sometimes  vindicated  her  rights,  and  this  new 
species  of  martyrdom  served  only  to  introduce  a 
new  scandal  into  the  church.^  Among  the 
christian  ascetics,  however  (a  name  which  they 
soon  acquired  from  their  painful  exercise),  many, 
as  they  were  less  presumptuous,  were  probably 
more  successful.  The  loss  of  sensual  pleaisurewte 
supplied  and  compensated  by  spiritual  pridi?; 
Even  the  multitude  of  pagans  w^re  inclined  to^ 
estimate  the  merit  of  the  s{^;rifice  by  its  apparent 
difficulty ;  and  it  was  in  the  praise  of  these  chaste 
spouses  of  Christ  that  the  fathers  have  poured 
forth  the  troubled  stream  of  their  eloquence/- 
Such  are  the  early  traces  of  monastic  principles- 
and  institutions,  which,  in  a  subsequent  age,' 
have,  counterbalanced  all  the  temporal  advan-r* 
tages  of  Christianity.^ 

*>  Cyprian  Epist.  4^  and  Dodwell  DisserUt*  Cyprianic  iKi.wSomo-, 
thing  like  this  rash  attempt  was  long  afterwards  imputed  to  the  found- 
er of  the  osdcrof  FonteTrault.    Bayle  has  amused  himself  and  his* 
readers  on  that  very  delicate  subject. 

^  Dupin  (Biblloth^que  Ecclesiastique,  tom.  i,  p.  195)  gives  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  dialogue  of  the  ten  virgins,  as  it  was  comppsed 
by  Methodius  bishop  of  Tyre.     l*he  prdises  of  virginity  are  excessive, . 

«  The  ascetics  (as  early  as  the  second  century)  made  a  public  pro- 
ession  of  mortifying  their  bodies,  and  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
flcih  and  wine.     Bfosheim,  p.  310. 

Y  3 


war  and 
^vcrn* 
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CHAP.  The  christians  were  not  less  averse  to  thelni- 
'  suQiess  than  to  the  pleasures  of  this  world.  The 
Thdr  aw  defence  of  our  persons  and  property  thej  knew 
riontotto  ^^^  how  to  reconcile  with  the  patient  doctrine 
which  enjoined  an  unlimited  forgiveness  of  past 
injuries,  and  commanded  them  to  invite  the 
repetition  of  fresh  insults*  Their  simplicity  was 
offended  by  the  use  of  oaths,  by  the  pomp  of 
magistracy,  and  by  the  active  contention  of  pub- 
lic life ;  nor  could  their  humane  ignorance  be 
convinced,  that  it  was  lawful  on  any  occasion  to 
shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-^reatures,  either  by 
the  sword  of  justice,  or  by  that  of  war ;  even 
tliiQugh  their  criminal  or  hostile  attempts  should 
t^Ti^aten  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.^ It  was  acknowledged,  that  under  a 
l^ss  p^ect  law,  the  powers  of  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution had  been  exercised,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Heaven,  by  inspired  prophets  and  by 
anointed  kings.  The  christians  felt  and  con- 
iessed  that  such  institutions  might  be  necessary 
for  the  present  system  of  the  world^  and  they 
cheerfidly  submitted  to  the  authority  of  their 
pagan  governors.  But  while  they  inculcated  the 
maxims  of  passive  obedience,  they  refused  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  civil  administration  or  the 
inUitary  defence  of  the. empire.  Some  indul- 
gence might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  those  persons 

*  Sec  the  Morale  des  Peres.  The  same  patient  principles  have 
been  revived  since  the  reformation  by  the  sodnians,  the  modem  ana* 
baptists,  and  the  quakers.  Barclay,  the  apologist  of  the  Tquakers, 
has  protected  his  brethren,  by  the  authority  of  the  primitive  cbris* 
tians,  p.  542U549. 
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who,  before  their  conversio!!,  were  already  en-  chap. 
gaged  in  such  violent  and  sanguinary  occupa-^ 
tions;*  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  chris- 
tians/without  renouncing  a  more  sacred  duty, 
coold  assimie  the  character  of  soldiers,  of  magis- 
trates, or  of  princes.'^    This  indolent,  or  even 
criminal,  disregard  to  the  public  welfare  eil^posed 
them  to  the^contempt  and  reproaches  of  the  pa- 
gans, who  very  frequently  asked,  what  must  be 
the  fate  of  the  empire,  attacked  on  every  side 
by  the  barbarians,  if  all  mankind  should  adopt 
the  pusillanimous  sentiments  of  the  new  sect?* 
To  this  insulting  question  the  christian  apolo- 
gists returned  obscure  and  ambiguous  answers, 
as  they  were  unwilling  to  reveal  the  secret  cause 
of  their  security ;  the  expectation  that,  before 
the  conversion  of  mankind  was  accomplished, 
war,  government,  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
world  itself,  would  be  no  more.     It  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  this  instance  likewise,  the  situa- 
tion of  thie  first  christians  coindded  vevy  hap- 
pily with  their  religious  scruples,  and  that  their 
aversion  to  an  active  life  contributed  rather  to 
excuse  them  from  the  service,  than  to  exclude 
them  from  the  honours,  ei  the  state  and  army* 

'  TertuUian*  Apolog.  c.  81. 1)e  Idololatriii*  c.  17, 1&  Ori^en  contrft 
Celsum,  I.  V.  p,  253»  L  vii,  p.  348, 1.  viii,  p.  433^28. 

^  TertuUian  (de  Corona  ^fiIitis,  c.  11)  suggests  to  them  the  expe* 
dient  of  deserting :  a  counael,  which,  if  it  had  bMn  geoenlly  known, 
was  not  very  proper  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  emperors  towards 
the  christian  sect. 

>  As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  the  mutilated  representation'  of 
Origen  (L  viii,  p,  483),  his  adversary,  CqIsus,  had  ui^Kd  hia  objectioa  , 
vith  great  force  and  candour. 

4Y 
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CHA  P.      V.  But  the  human  character,  however  it  may 
be  exalted  or  depressed  by  a  temporary  enthu* 


yv» 


Turn  siasm,  will  return  by  d^;rees  to  its  proper  and 
cl^r.  natural  level,  and  will  resume  those  passions  that 
The^chria.  se^nj  jjjg  njopt  adapted  to  its  present  condition, 
in  the  go-  The  primitive  christians  were  dead  to  the  busi- 
1?^™°'  ness  and  pleasures  of  the  world ;  but  their  love 
church.  Qf  action,  which  could  never  be  entirely  ^xtin- 
gubhed,  soon  revived,  and  found  a'n^w  opcu* 
pation  in  the  government  of  the  church.  A 
separate  society,  which  attacked  the  established 
religion  of  the  empire,  was.  obliged  to  adopt 
some  form  of  internal  policy,  and  to  appoint  a 
sufficient  number  of  ministers,  intrusted  not  only 
with  the  spiritual  functions,  but  even  with  the 
temporal  durection,  of  the  christian  common^* 
wealth.  The  safety  of  that  society,  its  honour, 
its  aggrandisement,  were  productive,  even  in  the 
most  pious  minds,  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  such 
as  tb^  firgit  of  the  Romans  had  felt  for  the  re- 
public, and,  sometimes,  of  a  similar  indifference, 
in  the  use  of  whatever  means  might  probably 
conduce  to  so  desirable  an  end.  The  ambition  of 
raising  themselves  or  their  friends  to  the  honours 
and  offices  of  the  church  was  disguised  by  the 
laudable  intention  of  devoting  to  the  public  be- 
nefit the  power  and  consideration,  which,  for 
that  purpose  only,  it  became  their  duty  to  solicit 
In  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  they  were  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  detect  the  errors  ofWesy 
OP  the  arts  of  faction,  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
perfidious  brethren,  to  stigmatize  their  cbarac- 
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ters  with  deserved  infamy,  and  to  expel  them  chap. 
froin  the  bosom  of  a  society,  whose  peace  and  ^^" 
happiness  they  had  attempted  to  disturb.  The 
eccfesiastical  governors  of  the  christums  were 
taught  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  but  «s  the  former 
was  refined,  so  the  latterwasinsensiUycorrupted^ 
by  the  habits  of  government.  Jn  the  church 
as  well  as  in  the  worlds  the  persons  who  were 
placed  in  any  public  station  rendered  themselves 
considerable  by  their  eloquence  and  firmness,  by 
their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  by  their  dex*^ 
terity  in  business ;  and  while  they  concealed  from 
others,  and  perhaps  froni  themselves,  the  secret 
motives  of  their  conduct,  they  too  frequently 
relapsed  intaaU  the  turbulent  passions  of  active* 
life,  which  were  tinctured  with  an  additional  de- 
gree of  bitterness  and  obstinacy  from  the  infusion 
of  spiritual  zeal. 

The  government  of  the  church  has  often  been  its  primi, 
the  subject,  as  well  as  th^  prize,  of  religious  con-dom  ^ 
tention.     The  hostile  disputants  of  Rome,  of  ^^*y* 
Paris,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Geneva,  have  alike 
struggled  to  reduce  the  primitive  and  apostolic 
model"*  to  the  respective  standards  of  their  own 
policy.     The  few  who  have  pursued  this  inquiry 
with  more  candour  and  impartiality  are  of  opi- 
nion/ that  the  apostles  di^clined  the  6ffice  of 

^  The  aristocratical  party  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  has 
strenuonslj  maintained  the  dirlne  origin  of  bishops.  But  the  calvin* 
istical  presbyters  were  impatl«Ht  tff  a  superior ;  and  the  Roman  poir. 
ti£C  f  efused  to  acknowledge  an  equal*    'See^Fra  Paolo. 

»  In  the  history  of  tHe  christian  hierarchy,  I  have,*  for  the  moiti'i 
nart,  followed  the  learned  and  cai^d  Mosheim. 
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CHAP.  IqiislatioD,  and  rather  chose  to  endiure  some 
^^'     partial  scandals  and  divisions,  than  to  exclude 
the  christians  of  a  future  age  from  the  liberty  of 
rBorymg  their  forms  of  ecclesiastical  govemment 
according  to  the  changes  of  times  and  circum- 
stances.    The  scheme  of  policy,  which,  under 
their  approbation,  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the 
first  century,  may  be  discovered  from  the  prac- 
tice of  Jerusalem,  of  Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth. 
The  societies  which  were  instituted  in  the  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  united  only  by  the 
^  ties  of  faith  and  charity.     Independence  and 
equality  formed  the  basis  of  their  internal  con- 
stitution.     The  want  of  discipline  and  human 
learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional  assistance 
of  the  prophets/^  who  were  called  to  that  func- 
tion without  distinction  of  age,  of  sex,  or  of 
natural  abilities,  and  who,  as  often  as  they  felt 
the  divine  impulse,  poured  forth  the  efiusions  of 
the  spirit  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithAil.     But 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  frequently  abused 
or  misapplied  by  the  prophetic  teachers.    They 
diaplajed  them  at  an  improper  season,  presump- 
tuously disturbed  the  service  of  the  assembly,  and  ' 
by  their  pride  or  mistaken  zeal  they  introduced, 
particularly  into  the  apostolic  church  of  Corinth, 
a  long  and   melancholy  train    af    disorders.^ 
As  the  institution  of  prophets  became  useless, 

•  For  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  ehurch,  see  Mosheim,  Disser- 
tationes  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  perUneiitcs»  torn,  ii,  p.  138-20& 

^  See  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  Clemens,  to  the  Corinthl- 
aas. 
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and  even  pernicious^  their  powers  were  with-  chap. 
drawn,  and  their  office  abolished.  The  public  ^^* 
functions  of  religion  were  solely  intrusted  to  the 
established  ministers  of  the  church,  the  bishops 
and  the  presbyters ;  two  appellations,  which,  in 
their  first  origin,  appear  to  have  distinguished 
the  same  office  and  the  same  order  of  persons. 
The  name  of  presbyter  was  expressive  of  their 
age,  or  rather  of  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  The 
title  of  bishop  denoted  their  inspection  over  the 
faith  and  manners  of  the  christians  who  were 
committed  to  their  pastoral  care.  In  pr(^rtion 
to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  faithful,  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  these  episcopal  presbyters 
guided  each  infant  congregation  with  equal  au« 
thority  and  with  united  counsels."^ 

But  the  most  perfect  equality  of  freedom  re- institution 
quires  the  directing  hand  of  a  superior  magistrate  ;^^j^P« 
and  the  order  of  public  deliberations  soon  intro- dents  of 
duces  the  office  of  a  president,  invested  at  least  of  pres^ 
with  the  authority  of  collecting  the  sentiments,  **^^ 
and  of  executing  the  resolutions,  of  the  assembly. 
A  regard  for  the  public  tranquillity,  which  would    • 
so  frequently  have  been  interrupted  by  annual 
or  by  occasional  elections,  induced  the  primitive 
christians  to  constitute  an  honourable  and  perpe- 
tual magistracy,  and  to  choose  one  of  the  wisest?, 
and  most  holy  among  their  presbyters  to  execute, 
during  his  life,  the  duties  of  their  ecclesiastical 
governor.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 

^  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  L  vii« 
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CHAP,  the  lofty  title  of  bishop  began  to  raise  itself 
above  the  humble  appellation  of  presbyter ;  and 
while  the  latter  remained  the  most  natural  dis- 
tinction for  the  members  of  every  christian  se- 
]iat^5  the  former  was  appropriated  to  the  digni- 
ty of  its  new  president.''  The  advantages  of 
this  episcopal  form  of  government,  which  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  before  the  end  of  the 
first  g^ituiy,*  were  so  obvious^  and  so  impor- 
tant for  the  future  greatness,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent peace,  of  Christianity,  that  it  was  adopted 
without  delay  by  aJt  the  sociieties  which  %v-ere 
already  scattered  oyer  the  empire,  had  acquired 
in  a  very  early  period  the  sanction  of  antiquity,' 
and  is  stillirevered  by  the  most  powerful  churches, 
both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  as  a  pri^iitive 
-a4d  even  as  a  divine  establishment"  It  is 
needless  to  observe,  that  the  pious  and  humble 

'  Set  Jerome  td  Tjimn,  c  1,  and  Eplstol.  85  (in  the  Benedic- 
tme  edition.  101),  and  the  elaborate  apology  of  Blonde!,  pro  senten- 
tta  HieronymL  The  ancient  state,  as  it  is  described  by  Jerome,  of 
tlie  bishop  and  pM£K>jrttr9  of  Alexandria,  receives  a  remarkable  con- 
firmatiop  from  the.patrjarch  Eutychius  (Annal-  toin.  i,  p.  380.  Vars. 
Ifocock)  ;  whose  testimony  I  know  not  how  to  reject,  in  spite  of  all 
the  Ob  ections  of  the  le^umed  Pearson  in  his  Vindicia.  Jgnatiana.,  part 

„1!*„V*  !°*'~*"*='^  *°  ^-^  Apo«J,I»e.  Bishop,,  under  the 
name  of  angeU.  were  already  instituted  in  the  seven  dties  of  aZ 
A^  J«tth.  .pi*,e  Of  Clemens  (wl,ich  is  probably  T^l,^, 
St^rr^r  "•"^'^'"'^«-'  -'  epi.copa^.«.,« 

.uLrr:;'TS:.f£Tir '"'  -^-"^  ---- 

«  After,  we  have  passed  the  difficulties  of  the  first  century,  we  find 
the  episcopal  government  univei-s^IIy  established  till  it  -«?1.         . 
ed  by  the  repubUcan  g«.us  of  the  Li.  an^i^^^r^r"'"' 
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presbyters,  who  were  first  dignified  with  the  epis-  chap. 
copal  title,  could  not  possess,  and  would  P^^oha-^^^^^ 
bly  have  rejected,  the  power  and  pomp  which 
now  encircles  the  tiara  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  or 
.the  mitre  of  a  German  prelate.     But  we  may 
define,  in  a  few  words,  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
original  jurisdiction,  which  was  chiefly  of  a  spi-  • 
ritual,  though  in  some  instafnoes  of  a  temporal 
nature/    It  consisted  in  the  administraliion  of 
ibe  sacram^nts^nd  discipline  of  the  church ;  the 
saperihtendency  of  religious  ceremonies,  which 
imperceptibly  increased  in  number  and  variety ; 
the  consecration  of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  to 
whom  the  bishq>  assigned  their  respective  func- 
tions ;  the  nsanagement  of  the  public  fund  ;  tod 
the  determinatioh  of  all  such  differences  as  the 
faithful  were  iinwilluig  to  expose  before  the  tri- 
bunal df  an  idolatrous  judg^.     These  powers, 
idurin^  a  short  period,  were  exei^ised  according 
to  the  advice^  the  presbyterialicdllege,  and  with 
the  consent;  and  approbation  of  the  assembly  of 
christians.     The  primitive  bishops  were  consi- 
dered only' as  the  first  of  their  eqtials,  and  th6 
honourable .  servants  of  a  free  pe<^le. '  Whenever 
the  episcopal. chair  became  vactot  by  dfeath,  a 
new  president  was  chosen  amb^g  the  presbyters 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  whdle  dihgregation,  every 


s  See  Mosheim,/^  the  Srst  and  second,  centurjee,'  Ignaliiffitad 
Sqfiyrn0)os,  c.  3,  &c.)-is  fondof  eiwlting  ^Ijua^pi^pQp^ldjgnJty*  L« 
Clerp  (Hist.  Ecdes.  p.  &6d),very  bluntly  ceasurea^his  oopduct*  Mo* 
sheim,  with  a  more  critical  judgment  (p»  161),  suspect*  tb«  patit/f 
tvea  of  the  smaller  epistles. 
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CHAP,  member  of  which  supposed  himself  invested  with 
^*    a  sacred  and  sacerdotal  character/ 


^%^»»<%<*^»»^ 


Pntvinciai  Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  constitution  by 
^^^^"^^  which  the  christians  were  governed  more  thra 
an  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  jostles. 
Every  society  formed  within  itself  a  separate  and 
.  independent  republic ;  and  although  the  most 
distant  of  these  little  states  maintained  a  mutual 
Us  well  as  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and  depu- 
'tationsf,  the  christian  world  was  not  yet  connect- 
ed by  any  supreme  authority  or  legislative  as- 
sembly. As  the  numbers  of  the  faitl^ful  were 
gradually  multiplied,  they  discor ered  the  advan- 
tages that  might  result  from  a  closer  union  of  their 
interest  and  designs.  Towards  the  eiKi  of  the 
second  century,  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia 
adopted  the  Dls^I  institutions  of  provincM  sy- 
nods^ and  they  may  justly  be  k^osed  to  have 
borrowed  the  model  of  a  representative  council 
from  the  celaterated  exaibples  of  their  own  cmmr 
try,  the  Amphidtyolis^  the  Aebaean  league,  or 
the  assemblies  of  the  Ionian  cities*  It  was  so6n 
established  as  a  ewtetii  and  as  a  law^  that  the 
bidiops  of  the  independent  chtinehes  sliould  meet 
in  the  c^^futal  of  the  province  at  the  stated  pe- 
riods of  spiiflg  imdimitunm.  Theii^dtiifaeratioiis 
were  assisted  b^  the  advice  of  a  few  distinguished 
presbyters,  and  moderated  by  the  presence  of  a 

J  Nomie  let  Laici  aAeHriotes  «umes  ?  TertulUtej  EsAort.  ad  CastU 
tat.  <N  .7*  As  the  humati  hisart  is  still  the  saxifie,  sereral '  of  the  ob. 
flervatiODi  wMth  Mr^  Hume  faaa  made  cm  enthtisiasm  (CssajB,  vt|l.  i> 
p»  7#^  qiiiurta  •dit)  tb^  be  applied' even  to  real  inspiration. 
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Jistenmg    multitude.'      Their    decrees,  whicli  char. 
were  styled  canons,  regulated  every  important    ;^^' 
controversy  of  faith  and  discipline;  and  it  was********** 
natural  to  believe  that  a  liberal  effusion  of  the 
holy  spirit  would  be  poured  on  the  united  as- 
sembly of  the  delegates  of  the  christian  people. 
The  institution  of  synods  was  so  well  suited  ^ 
private  ambition  and  to  public  interest,  that  in 
the  space  of  a  few  years  it  was  received  through- 
out the  whole  empire.    A  regular  correspond-  tinion  or 
ence  was  established  between  theprovincial  coun^  *^*  <*««*^ 
cils,  which  mutually  communicated  and  approved 
their  respective  proceedings ;    amd  the  ca^olie 
church  soon  assumed  a  form,  and  acquired  the 
strength,  of  a  great  federative  republic."^ 

As  the  legislative  authority  of  the  particular  FrogMi  or 
churches  wasi.  insensibly  superseded  by  the^  use  of  *PJJ^^^ 
councils,  the  bishops  obtained  by  their  alliance 
a  much  larger  share  of  executive  and  arbitrary 
power ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  connected  by 
a  sense  of  their  common  interest,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  attack,  with  united  vigour,  the  original 
rights  of  their  clergy  and  peq)le.  The  prelates 
of  the  third  century  imperceptibly  changed  the 
language  of  exhortation  into  that  of  command^ 
scattered  the  seeds  of  future  usurpations,  and 

>  Acta  Concil.  Carthag.  apud  Cyprian.  Edit.  Fell.  p«  15S.  This 
council  was  composed  of  eiglity.seven  bishops  from  the  provinces  of 
Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  Africa ;  some  presbyters  and  deacons  as- 
sisted at  the  assembly  {  praesente  plebis  maxima  parte. 

*  Agnnkur  ittaterca  per  IGrsBdaa  Olas,  certia  in  locis  concilia.  See. 
TertulUui  da  J^aidla^  c.  13.  The  African  mentions  it  as  a  recent 
snd  fiwaign  iMtiftntlon.  The  coaUtfon  of  the  ehristian  chcrches  is 
very  aUy  azplaiiMd  hj  Moehtim,  pi  104*lTa 
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<CHAP.  -supplied,  by  scripture  allegories  and  declamatory 
^^'  rhetoric,  their  deficiency  of  force  and  of  reason. 
They  exdted  the  unity  and  power  of  the  church, 
as  it  was  represented  in  the  episcopal  office^  of 
which  every  bishop  enjoyed  an  equal  and  un- 
divided portion.^  Princes  and  magistrates,  it 
was  often  repeated,  might  boast  an  earthly  claim 
to  a  transitory  dominion :  it  was  the  episcopal 
authority  alone  which  was  derived  from  the  Deity, 
and  extended  itself  over  this  and  over  another 
world.  The  bishops  were  the  vicegerents  of 
Christ,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
mystic  substitutes  of  the  high  priest  of  the  mo- 
ftaic  law.  Thehr  exclusive  privilege  of  confer- 
ringthe  sacerdotal  character  invaded  the  freedom 
both  of  clerical  and  of  popular  elections ;  and 
if,  in  the  administration  of  the  church,  they  still 
consulted  the  judgment  of  the  presbyters,  or  the 
inclination  of  the  people,  they  most  carefully 
inculcated  the  merit  of  such  a  voluntary  conde- 
scension. The  bishops  acknowledgedthe  supreme 
authority  which  resided  in  the  assembly  of  their 
brethren ;  but  in  the  government  of  his  peculiar 
diocese,  each  of  them  exacted  from  his  Jhck  the 
same  implicit  obedience  as  if  that  favourite  me- 
tiq;>hor  bad  been  literally  just,  and  as  if  the  shep- 
herd had  been  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than 
that  of  his  sheep.^    This  obedience,  however, 

^  Cyprian,  in  hU  adiaind  treatiae  De  Unitate  EccUale,  Ik  7&^6. 

•  We  may  appeal  to  tKe  whole  tenor  of  Cyprian's  conduct,  of  bis 
doctrine,  and  of  his  EpieUes.  Le  Clerc,  in  a  abort  life  of  Cyprian 
(Bibliotheque  UniverseUe,  torn,  sli,  p.  20Y-S76)  baa  laid  bim  opeo 
with  great  freedom  and  aocaracy.  >  • '      .   ^ 
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was  not  imposed  without  some  efforts  on  one  chap. 
side^  and  some  resistance  on  the  other.    The^^  '^^ 
democratical  part  of  the  constitution  was,  in 
many  places,   very  warmly  supported  by  the 
zealous  or  interested  opposition  of  the  inferior 
clergy.    But  their  patriotism  received  the  igno- 
minious epithets  of  faction  and  schism ;  and  the 
episcopal  cause  was  indebted  for  its  rapid  pro-        ' 
gress  to  the  labours  of  many  active  prelates,  who, 
like  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  could  reconcile  the 
arts  of  the  most  ambitious  statesman  with  the 
christian  virtues  which  seem  adapted  to  the  cha^- 
racter  of  a  saint  and  martyr."^ 

The  same  causes  which  at  first  had  destroyed  Pre-emi- 
the  equality  of  the  presbjrters  introduced  among  °^^^^ 
the  bishops  a  pre-eminence  of  rank,  and  fromt»iit«^ 
thence  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction.    As  often  as 
in  the  sprmg  and  autumn  they  met  in  provincial 
synod,  the  difference  of  pergonal  merit  and  re-* 
putation  was  very  sensibly  felt  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  and  the  multitude  was  go- 
verned by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  few. 
But  the  order  oi  public  proceedings  required  a 
more  regular  and  less  invidious  distinction ;  the 
office  of  perpetual  presidents  in  the  councils  of 
each  province  was  conferred  on  the  bishops  of 
the  principal  city,  and  these  aspiring  prelates, 
who  soon  acquired  the  Wty  titles  of  metropo- 

'  If  NoTatu8«  Felict88iiDU0»  Scei  whom  the  bishop  of  Cwthage  ex- 
peUed  Drom  his  church,  and  ftom  Africa,  were  not  the  moft  detMUUe 
monsters  of  wickedness,  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  must  occasionally  have 
j«evalled<»yer  his  yeracity.  For  a  very  just  accpmn  sf  these  obffcura 
fl^uarrels,  see  MopbeSv,  p.  497-512^ 

TOIit  IK  jE 
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c  HAP.  litaiis  and  primates,  secretly  prepared  thensekesi 
^^'  to  usurp  over  tlieir  episcopal  brethren  the  same 
authority  which  the  bisbc^  bad  so  lately  assumed 
above  the  college  of  presbyters.*  Nor  was  it 
long  befiDre  an  emulatioii  of  pre-emioMce  and 
power  pitvailed  among  the  nifetr^^Utans  them- 
self^s^  each  of  them  affecting  to  di£^lay>  ui  the 
most  pompous  terms,  the  temporal  honouss  and 
ad^antagea  ot  the  city  over  which  he  presided  ; 
the  numbers  and  opulence  of  the  christians  who 
were  subject  to  theii^^pastoral  care;  the  saints  and 
martyrs  who  had  arisen  among  them ;  and  the 
purity  with  which  they  preserved  the  tradition 
o&the  faith,  as  it  had  been  transmitted  tiirough 
a  series  of  orthodox  bishops  from  the  apostle  or 
tbe  apostolic  disciple,  to  whom  th^  foundation  of 
their  church  was  ascribed/  From  every  cause» 
either  of  a  civil  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  it 
was  eaqr  to  foresee  that  Rome  must  enjoy  the 
respect,  and  would  soon  claim  the  obedience, 
Ambiuon  of  the  proviucos.  The  society  of  the  faithful 
Lm  loa.  bore  a  just  proportion  to  the  capital  of  the  em- 
^^^  jvre ;  and  the  Roman  church  was  the  greatest, 
the  most  numerous,  and,  in  regard  to  the  West^ 
the  most  ancient,  of  all  the  christian  establish- 
iVkents,  many  of  which  had  received  thek*  reli- 
gion from  the  pious  labours  of  her  missionaries. 
Instead  of  one  apostolicffounder,  the  utmost  boast 

•  Umihtimt  p.  2S0,  574.     Dupin,  Antiqiue  Eccles.  DiadpUii.  p. 
IW  SO.     .  . 

'  TertuUian*  in  a  distinct  treaUse,  has  pleaded  agaiMt  the  lieretieB^ 
the  right  of  prescription)  as  it  wm  heidjbj  thfti^^sitpl^  flhnychsfc 
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Df  Antioch,  of  Ephesus^  or  of  Corinth,  the  chap. 
banks  of  the  Tjber  were  supposed  to  have  been 
honoured  with  the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of 
the  two  most  eminent  amoilg  the  apostles;' 
and  the  bishqps  of  Rome  Terj  prudently  claimed 
the  inheritance  of  whatsoever  prerogatives  were 
attributed  either  to  the  person  or  to  the  office 
of  St.  Peter.^  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  of 
the  provinces  were  disposed  to  allow  them  a 
primacy  of  order  and  association  (such  was  their 
very  accurate  expression)  in  the  diristian  aristo- 
cracy.^ But  the  power  of  a  monarch  was  re«* 
jected  with  abhorrence ;  and  the  as{nring  genius 
of  Rome  expmenced  from  the  nations  of  Asia 
and  Africa  a  more  vig(m>us  resistance  to  her 
spiritual,  thaa  she  had  formerly  done  to  her  tern* 
poral,  dominion.  The  patriotic  Cyprian,  who 
ruled  with  the  most  absolute  sway  the  church 
of  Carthage  and  the  provincial  synods,  opposed 

'  The  journey  of  St.  Peter  ta  Rome  is  menUoned  bj  most  of  the 
ancients  (see  Eusebius^  if,  25),  maintained  by  all  the  catholics,  al« 
owed  lyysome  protestanu  (see  Pearson  and  Dodwell  de  Sucoe^ 
Spiscop.  RomanOt  but  has  been  vigorously  attacked  by  Spanbeim 
(l^iseellanea  Sacra,  ili,  3).  According  to  father  Hardouin,  the  monks 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  composed  the  ^neid,  represented  St. 
Peter  under  the  aUe^orical  character  of  the  trojan  hero. 

^  It  b  in  Frendi  mAft  that  the  famous  allusion  to  St.  l*eter*0 
name  is  exact.  Tu  es  Pierre  et  sur  cette  perre.— *The  same  is  imper- 
fect in  Greek,  Latin^  Italian,  &c.  and  totally  unintelligible  in  our 
I'eutenlc  languages. 

'Irettsus  adv.  Httreses,  iif,  S.  Terttillian  de  Prsscription.  c.  36« 
and  Cyprian  Eptetol.  !?7,  55,  71,  75.  Le  Clerc  (Hist  Bccles.  p.  764) 
and  McMbelm  (p.  f^S,  3tS)  labour  in  the  interpretation  of  these  pas* 
Agts.  ttut  the  loose  and  ilietorical  style  of  the  fathers  often  appears 
fiiToiurabU  to  the  pretenslofitf  pf  Rome. 
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CHAP,  with  resolution  and  success  the  amhition  of  the 
^^*     Roman  pontiff,  artfully  connected  his  oWn  cause 

**********  *•         «  m    •    %  9         »•* 

With  that  of  the  eastern  bishops,   and,  like 
Hannibal,  sought  out  new  allies  in  the  heart  of 
Asia.^     If  this  Punic  war  was  carried  on  with^ 
out  any  effusion  of  blood,  it  was  owing  much 
less  to  the  moderation  than  to  the  weakness  of 
the  contending  prelates.   Invectives  and  excom- 
municationa  were  their  only  weapons;  and  these, 
during  the  progress  of  the  whole  controversy, 
they  hurled  against  each  other  with  equal  fury 
and  devotion.     The  hard  necessity  of  censuring- 
either  a  pope,  or  a  saint  and  martyr,  distresses 
the  modem  catholics,  whenever  they  are  obliged 
to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  dispute,  in  which 
the  champions  of  religion  indulged  such  passions 
as  seem  much  more  adapted  to  the  senate  or  to 
the  camp.^ 
Laity  and      The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
*^i«'«y-      gave  birth  to  the  memorable  distmction  of  the 
laity  and  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and .  Romans."^    The  former  of 
these  appellations  comprehended  the  body  of  the 
christian  people;  the  latter,  according  to  the 
signification  of  the  word,  was  apprq>riated  to 
the  chosen  portion  that  had  been  set  apart  for 

^  See  the  sharp  epistle  from  Finnillanus  bishop  of  Caesarea,  to 
Stephen  bishop  of  Borne,  ap.  Cjprian.  Epistol.  75. 

>  Concerning  this  dispute  of  the  re-baptjsm  of  heieUet,  see  the 
epistles  of  Cyprian,  and  the  seventh  book  of  Bosebius. 

«  For  the  origin  of  these  words,  see  Mosheim.  p.  141,  Spanlidin, 
Hlit.  Ecclesiast  p.  633L  The  distinction  ©f  deru9  and  lmem9  ws9 
€«toblished  before  tke  tlmo  of  TertuUian. 
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the  service  of  reiifidon;  a  celebrated  orde?  of  men  chap. 
which  has  furnished  the  most  important,  though 
not  always  the  most  edifying,  subjects  for  modern 
history.  Their  mutual  hostilities  sometimes  dis^ 
turbed  the  peace  of  the  infant  church,  but  their 
zeal  and  activity  were  united  in  the  common 
cause ;  and  the  love  of  power,  which  (under  the 
most  artful  disguises)  could  insinuate  itself  into 
the  breasts  of  bishops  and  martyrs,  animated  them 
to  increase  the  Qumber  of  their  subjects,  and  to 
enlarge  the  limits  of  the  christian  empire.  They 
were  desititute  of  any  temporal  force,  and  they 
were  for  a  long  time  discouraged  and  oppressed, 
rather  than  assisted,  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  but 
they  had  acquired,  and  they  employed  within 
their  own  society,  the  two  most  efficacious  in- 
struments of  government,  rewards  and  punbh*? 
ments ;  the  former  derived  from  the  pious  libe- 
rality, the  latter  from  the  devout  apprehensions^ 
of  the  faithful: 

I.  The  community  of  goods,  which  had  soouatioiu 
agreeably  amused  the  imagination  of  Plato," J^^  oftte 
and  which  subsisted  in  some  degree  among  the  church. 
austere  sect  of  the  essenians,^  was  adopted  for 
a  short  time  in  the  primitive  church.     The  fer- 
vour of  the  first  proselytes  propipted  them  to 
{(ell  those  worldly  possessions,  which  they  de? 

n  The  eomlnuiiUy  ioBtituted  by  Plato  is  more  perfect  than  that 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  has  imagined  for  his  Utopia.  Tlie  commu* 
nity  of  women»  and  that  of  temporal  goods,  may  be  considered  -a^ 
Inaepftrable  parts  of  the  same  systesu 

f  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xyii,  8.    Philo,  de  Viu  ContemplatiY*. 
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CHAP,  spised,  to  lay  the  price  of  them  at  the  feet  of 
^•_  the  apostles,  and  to  content  themselves  with  re- 
ceiving an  equal  share  out  of  the  general  distribu* 
tion.^  The  progress  of  the  christian  religion 
relasiedt  and  gradually  abolished,  this  generous 
institution,  which  in  hands  less  pure  than  those 
of  the  apostles  would  too  soon  have  been  cor* 
rupted  and  abused  by  the  returning  selfishness  of 
human  nature ;  and  the  converts  who  embraced 
the  new  religion  were  permitted  to  retain  the 
possession  of  their  patrimony,  to  receive  legacies 
and  inheritances,  and  to  increase  their  separate 
property  by  all  the  la^  ful  means  of  trade  and 
industry.  Instead  of  an  absolute  sacrifice,  -a 
moderate  proportion  was  accepted  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel ;  and  in  their  weekly  or 
monthly  assemblies,  every  believer,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  measure  of 
his  wealth  and  piety,  presented  hb  voluntary 
oflTering  for  the  use  of  the  common  fund."^  No* 
thing,  however  inconsiderable,  was  refused ; 
but  it  was  diligently  inculcated,  that,  in  the 
article  of  tythes,  the  mosaic  law  was  still  of  di- 
vine obligation ;  and  that  since  the  Jews,  under 
a  less  perfect  discipline,  had  been  commanded 
to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that  they  possessed, 
it  would  become  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  a  superior  degree  of  libe- 

»  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  c  ii,  4,  5,  ivith  IGroUus's  com. 
incntary.  Mosheim,  in  a  particular  dissertation,  attacks  the  com- 
mon opinion  w^th  very  inconclusive  arguments. 

*  Justin,  Martyr.  Apolog.  Mi^er,  c.  Sa  TcrtuOitti,  Apolog.  c  S9. 
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rality/  and  to  acquire  some  merit  b)r  Iresigit-  chaa 


ing  a  superfluous  treasure^  which  must  so  soon 
t>e  annihilated  with  the  world  itself/  It  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  revenue 
of  each  particular  church,  which  was  of  so  un- 
certain and  fluctuating  a  nature,  must  have  varied 
with  the  poverty  or  the  opulence  of  the  faidiful^ 
as  they  were  dispersed,  in  obscure  villagee^  or 
l^oUected  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  In 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius,  it  was  the  opi^ 
nion  of  the  magistrates,  that  the  ciiristians  (rf* 
Some  were  possessed  of  very  considerable  wealth; 
that  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  used  in  their 
religious  worship ;  and  that  many  amot^  their 
pipselytes  had  sold  their  lands  and  houses  to 
increase  the  public  riches  of  the  sect;  at  the 
expence^  indeed,  of  their  unfortunate  children, 
who  found  themselves  beggars,  because  their 
parents  had  been   saints/    We  shotdd  listen 

'  Irenaus  ad  Haeres.  U  iv»  c  27,  34  Ocigen  in  Num.  Horn,  ii* 
Cyprian  de  Unitat.  Eccles.  Constdtut.  Apostot.  L  ii,  c.  34,  35,  with 
the  notes  of  Cotelerius.  The  Constitutions  introduce  this  divine  pre- 
cept, by  declaring  that  priests  are  as  much  above  kings  as  the  soul  is 
above  the  body.  Among  the  tythable  articles,  they  enumerate  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  wood.  Qn  this  interesting  sulgect,  consult  Prideaux's 
History  of  Tythes,  and  Fra  Paolo  deUe  Materie  Beneficiarie ;  two 
writers  of  a  very  diflferent  character. 

*The  same  opinion  whi«h  prevailed  about  the  year  one  thousand 
was  productive  of  the  same  effects.  Most  of  the  donations  ei^prest 
^heir  motive,  **  appropinquante  mundi  fine*"  See  Mosheiju's  Gene* 
Iflfi,  History  of  the  Church,  voL  i,  p.  457. 

*  Turn  summa  cura  est  fratribus 
(Ut  sermo  testatur  loquax)* 
Offbrre,  fundis  venditis 
Sestertiorum  mlllia. 

Addkta 
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CHAP,  idth  distrust  to  the  suspicions  of  strangers  and 
^^'  enemies :  on  this  occasion,  however,  they  receive 
a  very  specious  and  probaUe  colour  from  the 
two  following  circumstances,  the  only  ones  that 
have  reached  our  knowledge,  which  define  any 
precise  sums,  or  convey  any  distinct  idea.  Al* 
most  at  the  saine  period,  the  bishop  of  Carthage^ 
from  a  society  less  opulent  than  that  of  Romie^ 
collected  an  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (above 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling),  on  a 
sudden  call  of  charity  to  redeem  the  brethren  of 
Numidia,  who  had  been  carried  away  captives 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  desert.""  About  an 
hundi^ed  years  before  the  reign  of  Dedus,  the 
Roman  church  had  received,  in  a  single  dona^ 
tion,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces 
from  a  stranger  of  Pontus,  who  proposed  to  fix 
his  residence  in  the  capital.^  These  oblations, 
for  the  most  part,  were  made  in  money ;  nor 

Addkta  avoram  pnedia 
Fcedis  sab  tuctiohibus*' 
Successor  exheres  gemit 
Sanctis  egens  pareiitibus. 
Hoc  occultmtur  abditis 
Ecclaslamm  in  Angulis. 
£t  summa  pictas  creditor 
Kudare  dukes  liberos. 

Prudent,  mft  tiftumi  Hymn.  2. 
The  aubsequent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Laurence  only  proves  bow 
proper  a  iise  was  made  of  Uie  wealth  of  theltoman  church;  it  was 
undoubtedlj  very  considerable;  but  Pra  Paolo  (c.  3)  appears  to  ex- 
aggerate, when  be  supposes  thai  iShe  successors  of  Commodus  were 
'  urged  te  persecute  the  duristians  by' their  own  ftvarice,  or  that  of 
their  prsetorian  prefects^ 
"  Cyprian.  EpistoL  61 
f  TertuUiiw  dt  Prescriptione,  c,  30. 
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was  the  society  of  christians  either  desirous  or  chap, 
capable  of  acquiring,  to  any  considerable  degree,  J^J* 
the  incumbrance  of  landed  property.  It  had 
been  provided  by  several  laws,  which  were 
enacted  with  the  same  design  as  our  statutes  of 
mortmain,  that  no  real  estates  should  be  given  or 
bequeathed  to  any  corporate  body,  without  either 
a -special  privilege  or  a  particular  dispensation 
from  the  emperor  or  from  the  senate;^  who 
were  seldom  disposed  to  grant  them  in  favour  of . 
a  sect,  at  first  the  object  of  their  contempt,  and 
at  last  of  their  fears  and  jealousy,  A  transaction^ 
however,  is  related  under  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  which  discovers  that  the  restraint  was 
sometimes  eluded  or  suspended,  and  that  the 
christians  were  permitted  to  claim  and  to  possess 
lands  within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.'  The 
progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  dvil  confusion 
of  the  empire,  contributed  to  relax  the  severity 
of  the  laws;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  many  considerable  estates  were  bestow- 
ed on  the  opulent  churches  of  Rome,  Milan^ 
Carthage,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 

The  bishop  was  the  natural  steward  of  theniftHiw- 
church ;  the  public  stock  was  intrusted  to  hisr^y^^^^ 
cave  without  account  or  controul ;  the.presbyters 

7  Diodetian  gay^  a  fetcript*  whicb  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  old 
law :  **  Collegium,  al  nuUo  special!  privilegio  subnlxum  sit,  heeredi- 
tatem  capere  non  posse*  dufaium  non  est."  Fra.  Pado  (c.  4)  thlnka 
that  these  regulations  had  been  much  neglected  since  the  reign  of 
Valerian. 

*  Hist.  August,  p.  131.  The  graund  had  been  puUic  {  and  was  now 
disputed  between  the  society  of  christians  and  that  of  butchers. 
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CHAP,  were  confined  to  their  spiritual  functioB^;  bbA 
^^'  the  more  dependent  cnrder  of  deacons  was  solely 
employed  in  the  maaagement  and  distribution 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue^*  If  we  may  give 
credit  to  the  vehement  declamations  of  Cy- 
prian, there  were  top  msmy  among  his  African 
brethren,  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  charge, 
violated  every  precq)t,  not  only  ctf  evangelic 
perfection,  but  even  of  moral  virtue. .  By  some 
of  these  unfaithful  stewards  1^  riches  of  the 
church  were  layished  in  sesisual  pleasures ;  by 
others  they  were  perverted  to  the  purposes  ci 
private  gain,  of  fraudulent  purdiases,  and  of 
ri^meious  usury.^  But  as  long  as  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  christian  people  were  free  and  un- 
constrained, the  abuse  of  their  confidence  could 
not  be  very  frequent ;  and  the  general  uses  to 
which  their  liberality  was  applied  reflected  ho- 
nour  on  the  religious  society.  A  decent  portion 
was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop 
and  his  clergy ;  a  sufficient  sum  was  allotted  for 
the  expences  of  the  public  worship,  of  which 
the  feasts  of  love,  the  agapte,  as  they  were 
called,  constituted  a  very  pleasing  part.  The 
whole  remainder  was  the  sacred  patrimony  of 
the  poor.  According  to  the  discretion  of  the 
bishop,  it  was  distributed  to  support  widows 
and  orphans,  the  lame,  the  sick,-  and  the  aged, 
of  the  community;  to  comfort  strangers  and 
pilgrims,   and  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of 

•  Constitut.  Apostol.  «,  35. 

^  Cyprian  de  Lapsia,  p.  89.    Eptstol.  S5.    The  charge  is  coaSrmed 
hy  the  niiicteenth  and  twentieth  canoii  of  the  coaicU  of  Ulibem 
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prisoneni  and  captitres^  more  especially  wben  chap* 
their  sufferin/?s  had  been  occasioned  by  their  ^^' 
firm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  religion.''  A  ge* 
nerous  intercourae  of  charity  linited  the  most 
distant  provinces,  and  the  snmlier  congregations 
were  che^f  ally  assisted  by  the  alms  of  their  mora 
opulent  brethren.^  Such  an  institution,  which 
paid  less  regard  to  the  merit  than  to  the  distress 
of  the  object,  very  materially  conduced  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  The  pagans,  who  were 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  humanity,  while  they 
derided  the  doctrines,  acknowledged  the  bene** 
volence,  of  the  new  sect.*  The  prospect  of 
immediate  relief  and  of  future  protection  al- 
lured into  its  hospitable  bosom  many  of  those 
unhappy  persons  whom  the  neglect  of  the  wwkl 
would  hare  abandoned  to  the  miseries  of  want^ 
of  sickness,  and  of  old  age«  There  is  some 
reason  likewise  to  believe,  that  great  numbers 
of  infants,  who,  accm*ding  to  the  inhuman  prao* 
tice  of  tiie  times,  had  been  exposed  by  thei» 
parents,  were  frequently  rescued  from  deaths 
baptised,  educated,  and  maintained,  by  the  piety 
of  the  christians,  and  at  the  expence  of  the 
public  treasure.' 

«  S«e  the  iqwlegies  of  Justin*  Tertullian,  &o. 

'  The  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  Romans  to  their  most  distant 
brethren  ie  grstefully'  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  ap.  Buseb. 
L  iv,  c.  SS. 

•  See  Lucian  in  Peregrin.  Julian  (Epist  49)  seems  mortified,  that 
the  christian  charity  maintains  not  only  their  own,  but  likewise  the 
heathen  poor. 

'  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  laudaMe  conduct  of  more  modern 
missionariesi  under  the  same  cunimstances.    Above  three  thousand 

seir> 
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CHAP.  II-  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  society 
^^'     to  exclude  from  its  communion  and  benefits 

Kxcommu*  such  amoDg  its  members  as  reject  or  violate  those 
r^^Iatioifs  which  have  been  established  by  gene- 
ral consent.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power^  the 
censures  of  the  christian  church  were  chiefly 
directed  against  scandalous  sinners,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of  fraud, 
or  of  incontinence ;  against  the  authors,  or  the 
followers,  of  any  heretical  opinions  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  episco- 
pal erder;  and  against  those  unhappy  persons, 
who,  whether  from  choice  or  from  compulsion, 
had  polluted  thepiselves  after  their  baptism  by 
any  act  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  consequences 
of  excommunication  were  of  a  temport^l,  as  well 
as  a  spiritual,  nature.  The  christian  against 
whom  it  was  pronounced  was  deprived  of  any 
part  in  the  oblations  of  the  faithful ;  the  ties 
both  of  religious  and  of  private  friendship  were 
dissolved ;  he  found  himself  a  profane  object  of 
abhorrence  to  the  persons  whom  he  the  most 
esteemed,  or  by  whom  he  had  been  th^  most 
tenderiy  beloved ;  and,  as  far  as  an  expulsion 
from  a  respectable  society  could  imprint  on  his 
character  a  mark  of  disgrace,  he  was  shunned  or 
suspected  by  the  generality  of  mankind.  The 
^tuation  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  was  in  itself 
very  painful  and  melancholy ;  but,  as  it  usually 
jiappens,  their  apprehensions  far  exceeded  their 

He^rr-bprn  infonts  are  annually  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Pekiiu  See 
Le  Collate  Memoires  sur  la  Chine,  and  the  Recherches  wr  1^  C|»noIs 
et  les  Egyptiens,  torn,  i,  p.  61. 
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sufferings.  The  benefits  of  the  christian  com-  chap. 
munion  were  those  of  eternal  life,  nor  coiild  they  ^^* 
erase  from  their  minds  the  avirful  opinion,  that 
to  those  ecclesiastical  governors  by  whom  they 
were  condemned,  the  Deity  had  committed  the 
keys  of  hell  and  of  paradise^  The  heretics,  in^ 
deed,  who  might  be  supported  by  tiie  conscious* 
ness  of  their  intentions,  and  by  the  flattering 
hope  that  they  alone  had  discovered  the  true 
path  of  salvation,  endeavoured  to  regaip,  in  their 
separate  assemblies,  tbos^  comforts,  temporal  as 
wel|  as  spiritual,  which  they  no  longer  derived 
from  the  great  society  of  christians.  But  almost 
all  those  who  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  power 
of  vice  or  idolatry  were  sensible  of  their  fallen 
condition,  and  anxiously  desirous  of  being  re- 
stored to  the  benefits  of  the  christian  conounu* 
nion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  peni- 
tents, two  opposite  opinions^  the  one  of  justice, 
the  other  of  mercy,  divided  the  primitive  church. 
The  more  rigid  and  inflexible  casuists  refused 
them  for  ever,  and  without  exception,  the  mean« 
est  place  in  the  holy  community  which  they 
had  disgraced  or  deserted,  and  leaving  them  to 
the  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  indulged 
them  only  with  a  faint  ray  of  hope,  that  the 
contrition  of  their  life  and  death  might  possibly 
be  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Being.'    A  milder 

•  The  montanistfl  and  th«  novatiaxn,  who  adhered  to  tius  opinion 
with  the  greatest  rigour  and  obstinacy^  found  themaelvef  at  la«t  in  the 
number  of  excommunieaud  hereticfi  See  the  learned  and  copious 
Moehelm*  Seev^  il  and  iii. 


XV. 
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CHAP,  sentiment  was  embraced  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
theory,  by  the  purest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
christian  churches.^  The  gates  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  of  heaven  were  seldom  shut  against  the 
returning  penitent;  but  a  severe  and  solemn  form 
of  discipline  was  instituted,  which,  while  it  served 
to  expiate  his  crime,  mi^t  powerfully  deter  the 
spectators  from  the  imitation  of  his  example. 
Public  Humbled  by  a  public  confession;  emaciated  by 
yenance.  f^gting,  and  clothed  in  sackcloth,  the  penitent 
lay  prostrate  at  the  door  of  the  assembly,  im« 
ploiing  with  tears  the  pardon  of  his  offences, 
and  soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.'  If 
the  fault  was  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  whole 
years  of  penance  were  esteemed  an  inadequate 
satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice ;  and  it  was 
always  by  slow  and  painful  gradations  that  the 
sinner,  the  heretic,  or  the  apostate,  was  re*ad- 
mitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  A  si^n- 
tence  of  perpetual  excommunication  was,  how- 
ever, reserved  for  some  crhnes  of  an  extraordi- 
nary magnitude  and  particularly  for  the  inex- 
cusable relapses  of  those  penitents  who  had  al*' 
ready  exiierienced  and  abused  the  clemency  of 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  According  to  the 
circamstancet  of  the  number  of  the  guilty,  the 
exercise  of  the  christian  discipline  was  varied  by 
the  discretion  of  the  bishops.  The  councils  of 
Ancyrn  and  Uliberis  were  held  about  the  same 

A  tilWj^M  8p.  BuMb.  Ir,  S8.    C^rpriftn,  die  Lapsia. 
^  Ga^*§  Ttfmtlv  ChrisH^tj',  part  Hi,  e.  5.    The  admiiert  of  an- 
iMlttlf y  ragnt  tlM  lotfs  cf  tMa  jpuMie  pananee. 
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time,  the  one  in  Galatia,  the  otiier  fai  Spain;  ;chaf. 
-but  their  respecttre  canons,  which  are  still  ex-     ^^* 


^^v^w%>%^ 


UltA,  seem  to  breathe  a  very  d^rent  spirit. 
The  Galatian,  whp  after  his  baptism  had  repeat- 
edly sacriiced  to  idols,  might  obtain  his  pardon 
by  a  penance  of  seven  years ;  and  if  he  had  se- 
duced others  to  imitate  his  example,  only  three 
years  more  were  added  to  the  term  of  his  exile. 
But  the  unhappy  Spaniard,  who  had  committed 
the  same  ^ence,  was  deprived  of  the  hope  of 
reconciliation,  even  in  the  article  of  death;  and 
his  idolatry  was^  placed  at  the  bead  of  a  list  of 
seventeen  other  crimes^  against  which  a  sentence 
no  less  terrible  was  pronounced.  Among  these 
we  may  distinguish  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  ca^^ 
ktmniating  a  bishop,  a  presbyter^  or  even  a  dea'*' 
con.* 

The  well-tempered  mixture  of  liberality  and  The  digni- 
rigour,  the  judicious  dispensation  of  rewards  and  l>^^^* 
{fUnishments,  according  to  the  maxims  of  policy  ^«''»™"*' 
as  well  as  justice^  constituted  the  human  strength 
of  the  churcb.     The  bishops,  whose  paternal 
care  extended  itself  to  the  government  of  both 
worlds,  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  these 
prerogatives^;  and  covering  their  ambition  with 
the  fair  pretence  of  the  love  of  order,  they  were 
jealous  (rf*any  rivd  in  the  exercise  of  a  discipline 

k  See  in  Bnjfia  Bibfioth^que  Bcclcsbtttiqiift,  Um.  U»  p.  S04-313» 
a  short  but  rational  exposition  of  the  canons  of  those  councils^  wMch 
were  assembled  in  tbe  first  moments  of  tranquillity,  after  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian.  This  peraeoutioa  had  been  muoh  less  severely 
felt  in  Spain  than  in  Galatia ;  a  difference  which  maj,  ia  some  mea» 
sure,  account  for  the  contrast  of  their  regulations* 
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CHAP.  36  necessary  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  those 
^  ^^  troops  which  had  inlisted  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  and  whose  numbers  everj 
day  became  more  considerable.  From  the  im« 
perious  declamations  of  Cyprian,  we  should  na* 
turally  conclude,  that  the  doctrines  of  excom- 
munication and  penance  formed  the  most  essen^ 
tial  part  of  religion ;  and  that  it  was  much  less 
dangerous  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  neglect 
the  observance  of  the  moral  duties,  than  to  de- 
spise the  censures  and  authority  of  their  bishops. 
Sometimes  we  might  fmagine  that  we  were  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  Mosps,  when  he  commanded 
the  earth  to  open,  and  to  swallow  up,  in  con- 
suming flames,  the  rebellious  race  which  refused 
obedience  to  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  i  and  we 
should  sometimes  suppose  that  we  heard  a  Roman 
consul  asserting  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  and 
declaring  his  inflexible  resolution  to  enforce  the 
rigour  of  the  laws.  "  If  such  irregularities  art 
*^  suffered  with  impunity  (it  is  thus  that  the 
^'  bishop  of  Carthage  chides  the  lenity  of  his 
'<  colleague),  if  such  irregularities  are  suflfered, 
•*  there  is  an  end  of  epucopal  vigour^  an 
*'  end  of  the  sublime  and  divine  power  of  go- 
<^  verning  the  church ;  an  end  of  Christianity  it^ 
'^  self."  Cyprian  had  renounced  those  tempo- 
'  ral  honours,  which  it  is  probable  he  would  never 
have  obtained ;  but  the  acquisition  of  such  ab- 
solute command  over  the  consciences  and  under-* 
standing  of  a  congregation,  however  obscure  or 

.'■Cyprian  EpisU  69.  ' 

3 


despisedbyvthetrorid^iBmOTCtniljrgratdfaltothe  chaf.  , 
pride  of  the  buinaa  heait,  than  the  possession     ^^' 
of  the  most  (fespotic  pow:er^  imposed  hy  iurms  and 
conquest  on  B  reluctant  pec^.  ^ 

la  the  course  of  this  important^  though  per^Eecatrituia^ 
haps  tedious,  miquiry,  I  have  attempted  to  dis-gve  «L^, 
piay  the  secondary  causes  i^hich  so  efficaciously 
assisted  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion*     If 
among  these  causes  we  have  discovered  any  ar* 
tificial  ornaments,  any  accidental  circumstances^ 
or  any  mixture  of  error  and  passion^  it  cannot 
appear  surprising  that  mankind  should  be  the 
most  sensibly  affected  by  such  motives  as  were 
suited  to  their  imperfect  nature.     It  was  by  the 
aid  of  these  causes,  exclusive  zeaU  the  imo^edi*' 
ate  expectation  of  another  worlds  the  claim  pf 
miracles,  the  practice  of  rigid  virtue,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  primitive  church,  that  Christ- 
ianity spread  itself  with  so  much  success  in  the 
Roman  empire.    To  the  first  of  these  the  christ- 
ians were  indebted  for  their  invincible  valour, 
which  disdained  to  capitulate  with  the  enemy 
whom  they  were  resolved  to  vanquish.      The 
three  succeeding  causes  supplied  their  valour 
with  the  most  formidable  arms.     The  last  of 
these  causes  united  their  courage,  directed  their 
arms,    and  gave  their  efforts  that  irresistible 
weight,  which  even  a  small  band  of  well-trained 
and  intrepid  volunteers  has  so  often  possessed 
over  an  undisciplined  multitude,  ignorant  of  the 
subject,  and  careless  of  the  event  of  the  war. 
In  the  various  religions  of  polytheism,    some^®*^nesa 

VOL.   II.  A  a  theism 
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CHAP,  watidtering  fanatics  of  Egyi^  and  Sjtil^  mho 
^^*  addressed  themselTestothe  credidous  superstition 
of  the  popu)aee»  were  p^haps  tibe  only  order  oi 
priests"  that  derived  their  whoie  support  and 
oidit  fKntA  their  saccardotal  pro&smiii^  and  were 
very  deeply  affected  by  a  personal  concern  for 
the  safety  or  prosperity  of  their  tutdu*  deities. 
The  ministers  of  polytheism,  both  in  Rome  and 
in  the  provinces,  were,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  a  ndble  birth,  and  of  an  affluent  fortune,  who 
received,  as  an  honourable  distinction,  the  care 
of  a  celebrated  temple,  or  of  a  public  sacrifice, 
exhibited  very  frequently  at  their  own  expence 
the-  sacred  games,"*  and  with  cold  indifference 
performed  the  ancient  rites,  according  to  the 
laws  and  fashion  of  their  country.  As  Aey  were 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  tlieir 
zeal  and  devotion  were  seldom  animated  by  a 
sense  of  interest,  or  by  the  habits  of  an  eccle- 
siastical character.  Confined  to  their  respective 
temples  and  cities,  they  remained  without  any 
connection  of  discipline  or  government ;  and 
whilst  they  acknowledged  the  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  senate,  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  and 

*"  The  «rt8»  the  matmen,  and  the  vices,  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  are  very  humourously  (inscribed  by^ApuIius,  in  the  eighth  book 
of  his  Metamorphosis. 

■*  The  office  of  astaech  was  of  this  iiatiirc»  and  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Aristides,  the  Inscsiptions,  &c  It  was  annual  and  elec- 
tive. None  but  the  vainest  citizens  could  desire  the  honour  ;  none 
but  the  most  wealthy  could  support  the  expencew  See  in  the  Patres 
Apoettl.  to«»  ii,  p.  200,  with  how  much  indifference  Philip  the  asi- 
arch  conducted  himself  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  There  were 
likewise  bifhyniarchs,  lyciarehs,  &e. 


of  the  eniperdr,  thoSfe  cltll  tAagiibkiei  cblitehlfed  cfexK 
them^elres  T^ith  the  ea^jr  task  dfrflaintdmirig,  In-^^^ 
peace  and  dignity,  thrigenfetal  trorship  at  m^nkiftfi. 
We  have  alteady  seetl  hoW  various,  hcfi^  lobgfe, 
and  how  uncertain,  ^erethfe'rfellglous  Sehtimfenis 
of  polytheists.    They  were  abaindon^d,  dlmost 
without  cohtroul,  to  the  hatural  %Vprkirigs  of  a 
superstitious   fancy.      The    accidental  circiim^ 
stances  of  their  life  and  situation  determined  the 
object  as  i^ell  ds  the  degree  of  their  devotion ; 
and  as  long  as  their  adoration  was  successively 
prostituted  to  a  thousand  deities.  It  tvas  scarcely 
possible  that  their  hearts  could  be  susceptible  of 
a  very  sincere  or  lively  passion  for  any  of  them. 

When  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world,  even  The  scepti- 
these  faint  and  imperfect  impressions  had  lost  much  p^„° 
of  their  original  power.  Human  reason,  which  hy^'J!^^|^°][" 
its  unassisted  strength  is  incapable  of  perceivingaWe  to  tha 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  had  already  obtained  an  ^^r*' 
easy  triumph  overthe  folly  of  paganism;  and  when 
TertuUian  or  Lactantiusf  employ  their  labours  in 
exposing  its  falsehood  and' extravagance,  they  are 
obliged  to  transcribe  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or 
the  wit  of  Lucian,  The  contagion  of  these  sceptical 
writings  hiad  been  diffused  far  beyond  the  number 
of  their  readers.    The  fashion  of  incredulity  was 
communicated  from  the  philosopher  to  the  man 
of  pleasure  or  business ;  from  the  noble  to  the 
plebeian;  and  from  the  master  to  the  menial  slave 
who  waited  at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly  listened 
to  the  freedom  of  his  conversation.     On  public 
occasions  the  phSosophicpart  of  mankind  affected 
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CHAP,  to  treat  with  respect  and  decency  the  religious 
^^*    institutions  of  their  country;  but  their  secret  con- 
tempt penetrated  through  the  thin  and  awkward 
disguise;  and  even  the  people,  when  they  dis- 
covered  that  their  deities  were  rejected  and  de- 
rided by  those  whose  rank  or  understanding  they 
were  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  filled  with 
doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  the  truth 
.  of  those  doctrines,  to  which  they  had  yielded 
the  most  implicit  belief.   The  decline  of  ancient 
prejudice  exposed  a  very  numerous  portion  of 
human  kind  to  the  danger  of  a  painful  and  com- 
fortless situation.  A  state  of  scepticism  and  sus- 
pense may  amuse  a  few  inquisitive  minds;  but 
the  practice  of  superstition  is  so  congenial  to  the 
multitude,  that  if  they  are  forcibly  awakened, 
they  still  regret  the  loss  of  their  pleasing  vision. 
Their  love  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural, 
their  curiosity  with  regard  to  future  events,  and 
their  strong  propensity  to  extend  their  hopes  and 
fears  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  world,  were 
the  principal  causes  which  favoured  the  establish- 
ment of  polytheism.     So  urgent  on  the  vulgar 
is  the  necessity  of  believing,  that  the  fall  of  any 
system  of  mythology  will  most  probably  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  introduction  of  some  other  mode 
of  superstition.     Some  deities  of  a  more  recent 
and  fashionable  cast  might  soon  have  occupied 
the  deserted  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  if, 
in  the  decisive  moment,  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
had  not  interposed  a  genuine  revelation,  fitted  to 
inspire  the  most  rational  esteem  and  conviction. 
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whOst,  Et  the  same  time,  it  was.adorned  witb  all  chap. 
that  could  attract  the  curiositjr^.the  wonder,  and     ^^* 
the  VeneratioB,  of  the  people. .  In  their  actual  dis-  "^ 
positbn,  as  many  were  almost  disei]^aged  from 
their  arti&oial  prejudices,  but  equally  susceptible 
and  desirous  of  a  derout  attachment ;  an  object 
much  less  deserving  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  their  hearts,  and  to 
gratify  the  uncertain  eagerness  of  their  pasdons. 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  pursue  this  reflecticm, 
instead  of  viewing  with  astonishment  the  lapid 
progress  of  Christianity,  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised that  its  success  was  not  still  more  rapid 
and  still  more  universal. 

It  has  been  observed,  with  truth  as  well  asasweiias 
propriety,  thfit  the  conquests  of  Rome  prep^ed^^^^^ 
and  facilitated  those  of  Christianity.     In  tfae^^^^^^iio. 
second  chapter  of  this  work,  we  have  attempted  pir^/"^' 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  most  civilized 
provinces  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  were 
united  under  the  dominion  of  one  sovereign,  and 
gradually  connected  by  the  most  intimate  ties  of 
laws,  of  manners,  and  of  language.    The.  Jews 
of  Palestine,  who  had  fondly  expected  a* temporal 
deliverer,  gave  so  cold  a  reception  to  the  mi- 
racles of  the  divine  prophet,  that  it  was  found 
unnecessary  to  publish,  or  at  least  to  preserve, 
any  Hebrew  gospel.^    The  authentic  histories 
of  the  actions  of  Christ  were  composed  in  the 

•  The  modern  critics  are  not  disposed  to  believe  what  the  fatliers 
almost  unanimously  assert,  that  St.  Matthew  composed  a  Hebrew 
gospels  o/  wbieh  oply  the  Greeic  translation  is  extant*  It  s^emsj  hoT\> 
^ver,  dangerous  to  reject  their  testimony, 
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CH  A.P.  6re&  laaguage,  at  a  coniideraU^  dtotanqefirott 
^^'  Jkru^alenw  andfafter  the  gentite  ooav»to  wete 
gpQwn  eKtremely  num^raus.^^  A^  soon  a$  those 
histories  were  translated  into  the  Latin  tcongue, 
thQT  were  perfectly  inteUigiUe  to  all  the  wbjecUi 
•f  KcMEiie^  encgptins  ontjr  to  tbe  jieaaiinU  of  S j- 
ria  and  Egypt,  for  whose  benefit  particular  ver- 
sioas  were  afterwards  made*  The  public  high- 
waiys,  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  use  of 
the  legions^  opened  aa  easy  passage  for  the  christ- 
ian missionaries  from  Damascua  to  Corinth^  and 
from  Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain  or  Britain ; 
nor  did  those  spiritual  conquerors  encounter  any 
of  the  obstacles  which  usually  retard  or  preyeut 
.  the  intreductioa  of  a  foreign  religiou  int^  a  dis- 
tant coqntry.  There  is  the  strong^t  reason  to 
believe,  that  before  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and 
Coqstaatine,  the  faith  of  Christ  had  been  preach* 
ed  in  every  province,  and  in  all  the  ^eat  cities 
Hiitorieai  of  the  empire ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  several 
viewof  the^^^^i^^^^j^^^  the  nuHribere  of  the  faithful  who 


christian-  composed  them»  and  theh^  pcc^rtion  to  the  im- 
believing  multitude,  are  now  buried  in  obscurity, 
or  disguised  by  fiction  and  declamation.  Such 
imperfect  circumstances,  however,  as  havereach- 
ed  our  knowledge  concerning  the  increase  of  the 
diristian  name  in  Asia  and  Greece,  in  £gypb  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  West,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
relate,  without  neglecting  the  real  or  imaginary 

'  Under  the  reigns  of  ^ero  and  I)omit]aii»  and  in  the  cities  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Rome,  and  Kphesus.  See  Mill,  i^rolegomena 
ad  Nov.  Testament  and  Dr.  Lardner>  fair  and  extensire  collection, 

vol.  XV,  " 


ac^pjuuHt^oos  wbicb  lay  beyoqd  tlie  frontiers  of  c&ap. 
the  RaiQim  empire. 


The  rich  {Mrovinoes  that  eiftmA  from.  )4^  £a-inthe£aku 
phrates  tottj^eloinaiie^  wem  tliepriaajp^lth^tro 
on  which,  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles  di$p]ia7f:4  ^ 
zeal  and  piqty.  The  seeds  of  the  gospel^  which 
he  had.fif fittered  in  a  fertUe  ^oil,  were  dilig^ly 
culltiYatedlQrhi$  discii^s;  andit  shofilds^emthat^ 
daripg  the;  two  %st  ceaituriesk  th<e.4nDst  €fvi$ider<* 
able  body  of  phrifitif^is  was  oootaine4  witbio 
those  limits.  Amoi^  the  societia&  which  w^^  ^~ 
s^tuted  in^Syria,  none  were  mpre  ancient  Q^  mc^e 
illtt^ious  than  those  of  Damaspis^  of,  JBisrea  ^ 
Aleppo^andof  Aiytioch*  The  prppbetfic  introdu^ 
tioA  of  the  Apocalypse  has  described  and  iinm€»r^ 
talised  the  seyen  churches  of  Asia»  ip^pbesw, 
8myma»  Perganms,  Thyatka»^  Sardes^  JU^od^a, 
imd  Philadel^a ;  and  their  colonies  were  soon 
difiused  py^er  that  popiilous  countiy.  In  a  v^iy 
eariy  periodi  the^islands  itf  Cyprus  aadCrete^  4he 
provinces  ofr.Tlffaee  and  Macedonia,  gav^  a  fa- 
vourable receptimi  to  the  newr^g^on;  and  chns« 
tian  republics  w§re,  soon  frnwdod  in  thi^  cities  of 
Corinth*  of  Sparta,  andpf  Athens.'  Theantiq)i|ity 
of  the  Qreekand  Ajsoati&ohiirches  allowed  a  siif» 


9  The  alogians  (^plphanius  de  H«re{B.  53)  di9puted  the  genuine* 
ness.of  the  Ap(H»l7pfie»  because  the,  church  of  Thyatim  wa^  not  jei 
founded.  EjpipIpi^iM,.  who  allows  the  £act»  exijnca^u  himeelf  ^on 
the  diificult^,  ..byingemously  suppo&iogf  th«jt  St.  John  wrote  in  th« 
spirit  of  prophecy.     See  Abanzit  Discour*  sur  TApocalypte. 

'  The  cpjstlefl  of  Ignatius  and  Dlonyshn  (ap  Buseb.  it,  S9)  point 
eut  many  churches  In  Asia-  and  Gveece.  That  of  Athens  iMmm  to 
have  been  one  of  the  least  flourtshing. 
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CHAP,  ficient  space  of  time  for  tHeir  ihcrease  and  multi- 

XV 

%*^.*^L.  pMcation ;  and  even  the  swanns  of  griOstfes  and 
other  heretics  serve  to  di^lay  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  orthodox  church,  since  f  te  appella^ 
tion  of  heretics  has  always  been  applied  to  the 
less  nnmecous  party.  To  these  domestic  testi- 
monies we  may  add  the  confession,  the  com- 
plaints, and  the  apprehensions,  of  the  gentiles 
themselves.  From  the  writings  of  Lueian^  a  phi- 
losopher who  had  studied  mankind,  and  who  de- 
scribes their  mannersin  the  most  lively  colours, 
we  may  learn,  that,  under  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus,  his  native  country  of  Pontus  was  filled  with 
epicureans  and  christians^  Within  fourscore 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,^  thehumane  Pliny 
laments  themagnitude  of  the  evil  which  herainly 
attempted  to  eradicate.  In  his  very  curious  fjnstte 
t6  the  emperor  Trajan,  heaffirms,  that  the  temples 
were  alniost  deserted,  that  the  sacred  victims 
scarcely  found  any  purchasers,  and  that  the  su- 
perstition haSnot  only  inifected  the  cities,  but  had 
even  spread  itseliP  mto  the  vHlages  and  the  open 
country  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia.'''  " 
The  Without  descending  into  a  minute  ^drutiny  of 

Anuocib    *^«  expressions,  or  of  the  motives,  of  those  writ- 

*  Lncian  in  Alexandre,  c.  25.  Christiaaitj,  however,  inust  IwTe 
been  very  unequally  dimised  over  Pontus ;  i ince  in  thV  middle  o^  the 
Aird  century  there  lircre  no  mote  than  seventeen  helleverv  in  the  ex- 
tensive diocese  of  Neo  Casarfa.''  See  M.  de'Tniement;  Memoires 
Ecclesiast.  torn,  iv,  pi  67S,  from  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who 
were  themselves  natives  of  Capjndocia.'        *       ^      .     •       ^     * 

*  Acoordlng  to  the  ancients,  Jesus  Christ  gaOtted  under  the  cotisul- 
abip  of  the  two  Gemini,  in  the  year  t9  of  our  present  era.  Pliny  wa5 
sent  into  Bithynia  (according  to  fagi)  in  the  year  lia 

*  Plin.  Epist.  X,  97. 
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fr$. who  either  celdbrate  or  lament  the  progress  chap. 
q{  c^istianitj  in  the  Esst,  it  may  in  general  be^ 
observe^,  that  none  of  them  have  left  us  any 
grounds  from  whence  a  just  estimate  might  be 
formed  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  faithful  in 
those  provinces.  One  circumstance,  however^ 
has  been  fortunately  preserved,  which  seems  to 
east  a  more  distinct  light  on  this  obscure  but 
interesting  subject*  Under  the  reign  of  Tbeo* 
doi»u8,  after  Christianity  had  enjoyed  during 
more  than  9ixty  years  the  sunshine  of  imperial 
favour,  the  ancient  and  illustrious  church  of 
Antioch  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
soms^  tbre^  :(hpi|sand  of  whom  were  supported 
out  of  the  publip  oblationa.^  The  spl^dour 
and  d^nity  of  thequeen  of  the  East,  the  acknow- 
ledged populousness  of  Csesarea»  Seleucia,  and 
Alexandria,  and  the  destruction  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  earthquake  which 
afflicted  Antiooh  under  tbe  elder  Justin,^  are  so 
many  /convinciDg  proofs  that  the  whole  number 
of  its  inhabitant^  wa9  not  les9  th^^n  half  a  miUion, 
and  that  the  christians,  however  multiplied  by 
zeal  and  power,  did  not  exceed  a  fifth  part  of 
that  great  city.  How  difihrent  a  proportion 
must  we  adopt  when  we  compare  the  persecuted 
ffrith  thQ  triumphant  church,  the  West  with  the 
East,  remote  villages  with  populous  towns,  and 
countries  recently  converted  to  the  faith,  with 

*  Chrysottom.  Opera,  tom.  ▼!!,  p.  65S,  SIO. 
^  John  MalcUi,  torn.  ii»!p.  144.    He  drawf  the  fame  condution 
yriih  regard  to  the  populouaoevs  of  Antioch. 


CHAP,  the  place  ifrkere  tiie  fadkirers  first  veomi^ed  tbe 
^'^;_  appdilation  of  dnistiam  1  It  niust  net,  however, 
be  disBf  mbled*  tkat^  ia  another  passage,  Ciiiy- 
aostORi^  to  vhom  we  ate  indebted  for  this  useful 
iiifoniiatbn»  oomputes  tlM  multitode  of  the  fkith- 
(ul  as  even  superior  to  tiiat  of  the  Jews  and  pa- 
gans.* Bat  the  solution  of  this  ai^rent  dlEK- 
culty  is  easy  and  obrious.  The  eloquent  preacher 
draws  a  paralld  iietween  the  dvil  and  the  eccle-^ 
siastical  constitution  of  Antiodb ;  between  the 
list  of  christians  wiio  had  acquired  bearen  by 
baptism,  and  the  list  of  citizens  who  had  a  right 
to  share  the  public  liberality.  Slaves,  strangers, 
and  infeats,  were  coaoprised  in  the  former  ;  they 
were  excluded  from  the  latter. 

iki  Egypt.  '  The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and 
its  proximity  to  Palestine,  gave  an  easy  entrance 
to  the  new  religion.  It  was  at  first  eml»raced  by 
great  numbers  of  the  therapeute^,  or  essenians 
of  tiie  lake  Mareotis,  a  Jewish  sect  which  had 
abated  much  of  its  reverence  for  the  mosaic 
ceremonies.  The  austere  life  of  the  essenians, 
their  fasts  and  excommunications,  the  community 
of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  thek  seal  for 
martyrdom,  and  the  warmth  though  not  the 
purity  of  tiieir  faith,  already  ojQTered  a  very  lively 
image  of  the  {U'imftive  discipline.*    It  was  in 

»  Chrf  Boston,  torn,  i,  p.  692,  1  am  Indebted  for  ^hese  passages, 
though  not  for  my  inference,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Larger.  Credilulitj 
of  the  Gospel  History,  voi%  ;Ui,  ^  370k 

•  Bamegt,  Histolrc  des  Jtilfs,  L  2,  e.  «0,  21,  22,  «,  has  exa- 
mined,  with  the  most  xxitioal  accuracy,  the  curious  treatise  of  Philo, 
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tke  schoBlof  Aiei»adria  thUithediristiantlieo-  qhaf. 
logf  appears  to  have  aastenfid  a  regular  aad  ad-  ^^- 
^itifical  fonn.;  and  when. Hadriau  visited  Egypt, "'"^"""" 
he  found  a  church  compelled  of  Jews  and  of 
Greeks,  sufficiently  importimt  to  attract  t^e  no- 
tice of  that  inquisitive  prince.^  But  the  pro« 
gress  of  cfaristinnity  was  for  a  hmg  time  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  city;  which  was  itself 
a  foreign  colony ;  and  tjll  tbe^lose  of  the  second 
century  the  predecessors  of  Demetrius  were  the 
<»ily  prelates  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three 
bishops  w^re  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius, and  the  number  was  increased  to  twenty 
by  his  successor  Heoaclas.^  The  body  of  the 
natives,  a  people  distinguished.fa^^  a  sullen  inflexi- 
bility of  temper,*  entertaiaed  .  the  new  doc- 
trine with  coldness  and  reldctnice ;  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Origen,  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  an 
Egyptian  who  had  surmounted  hi^  early  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  sacred  animals  ofhiscotm- 
try.*    As  soon,  indeed,  ss  ohristianity  ascended 

which  describes  t]^e  theeapfuto.  By  pcovw^  that  it  was  composed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  Basnage  has  deuionstrated,  in  spite 
of  Eusebius  (I.  ii,  c.  17),  and  a  crowd  of 'modecri  eath<4lcs,  that-tbe 
thcnpeutc  were  neither  christians  noi;  monks*  It  still  reauuBS|»v** 
bable  that  they  changed  their  name,  preserved  their  manners,  adopted 
tiome  Aew  articles  of  faith,  and  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the 
Egyptian  ascetics.  i 

^  See  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  24& 

*  For  the  succession  of  Alexandrian  bishops,  consult  Renaudot*s 
History,  p.  24,  &c.  This  curious  fact  is  preserved  by  the  palriarih 
Eutychius  (Annal.  torn,  i,  p.  334,  Vers.  Pocock),  and  ite  internal  evi- 
dence would  alone  bp  a  tulBcielit  answer  to  all  the  olyections  which 
iMskop  Feanon  has  urged  In  the  VioOiciae  Ignatii|ns». 

4  Ammian.  MarceUin.  szii,  1<». 

•  (higen,  cgaira  Cflaun^l.  i,  p.  4Q«.     . 
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CHAP,  the  throne,  the  letl  of  those  barbarians  obeyed 
^^ll^  the  prevailing  inqndsion;  the  dties  of  Egypt 
w^e  filled  with  bishops,  and  the  deserts  of  The- 
bais  swarmed  with  bormhs. 
IB  lame       A  perpetual  stream  of  strangers  and  provin- 
cmls  flowed  into,  the  capadous  bosom  of  Rome. 
Whatever  was  strange  or  odions,  whoever  was 
guilty  or  suspected,  miglit  hope,  in  the  obscurity 
of  that  imm^ise  capital,  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  law.  In  such  a  various  conflux  of  nations, 
every  teacher,  eitbar  of  truth  or  of  falsehood, 
every  founder,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or  a  cri- 
minal assodatioB,  might  easily  multiply  his  dis^ 
ciples  or  accomplices.    The  christians  of  Rome, 
at  the  time  of  the  accidental  persecution  qf  Nero, 
are  represaitedi  by  Tacitus  as  already  amount- 
ing to  a  very  great  multitude,'  and  the  lan- 
guage of  that  great  historian  is  almost  similar  to 
the  atyla  employed  by  Livy,  when  he  relates  the 
introduction  and  ths  suppression  of  the  rites  of 
Bacchus.    After  the  ba^^chanals  had  awakened 
the  severity  of  the  senate,  it  was  likewise  appre- 
hended that  a  very  great  multitude,  as  it  were 
another  people^  had  been  initiated  into  those  abr 
horred  mysteries.     A  more  careful  inquiry  soon 
demonstrated,  that  the  offenders  did  not  exceed 
seven  thousand ;  a  number  indeed  sufficiently 
alarming,  when  considered  as  the  object  of  pub^ 
lie  justice.^    It  is  with  the  sau^e  candid  allowr 

'  Ingens  multitudo  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus*  xv,  44» 

f  T.  Liv.  xxzix»  13,  15, 16,  17.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  horror 

gnd  consternation  of  the  senate  on  the  discovery  of  the  bocchanalians, 
irbose  depravky  is  described,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  by  l«ivy. 
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auce  that  we  should  interpret  the  vague  exj^res-  chap^ 
sions  of  Tacitus,  and  in  a  former  instance  of  Pli-    ^^' 
ny,  whgi  thej  exaggerate  the  crowds  of  deluded 
fanatics  who  had  forsaken  the  established  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.     The  church  of  Rome  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  popubus  of  the 
empire ;  and  we  are  possessed  of  an  authentic 
record  which  attests  the  state  of  religion  ia  that 
city  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century;  and 
after  a  peace  of  thirty^eight  years.     The  clergy, 
at  that  time,  consisted  of  a  bishop,  forty-six  pres- 
byters,  seven  deacons,   as  many  sub-deacons, 
forty-two  acolythes,  and  fifty  readers,  exorcists^ 
and  pcHrters.     The  number  of  widows,  of  the  in- 
firm, and  of  the  poor,  who  were  maintained  by 
the  oblations  of  the  faithful,  amounted  to  fifteen 
hundred.*"    From  reason,  as.  well  as  from  the 
analogy  of  Antioch,  we  may  venture  to  estimate 
the  christians  of  Rome  at  about  fifty  thousand. 
The  popuhmsness  of  that  great  capital  cannot 
perhaps  be  exactly  ascertained ;  but  the  most 
modest  calculation  will  not  surely  reduce  it  lower 
than   a  million  of  inhabitants,   of  whom  the 
christians  might  constitute  at  the  most  a  twen- 
tieth part.* 


^  Eiuebtus,  1.  vi,  c  43.  The  Latin  translator  (M.  de  Valots)  has 
thought  proper  to  reduce  the  number  of  presbyters  to  forty-four. 

^  This  proportion  of  the  presbyters  and  of  the  poor,  to  the  rest  of 
the  people,  was  originally  6xed  by  Burnet  (Travels  into  Italy,  p. 
168),  and  is  approved  by  Moyle  (vol.  ii,  p.  151).  They  were  both 
unacquainted  with  the  passage  of  Chi780Stomi  which  converts  their 
conjecture  almost  into  a  fact* 
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eH  AP«  The  westeni  proviiiciAlsa  ppeAred  to  hare  di^- 
^*     rived  the  knowledge  of  cbrisfcianity  from  the  same 

inAfric^'  source  whidi  had  diffMed  among  them, the  lan- 

^^t^     gOMge,  the  sentiments^  and  the  mannei^,  of  Rome. 

proTinoes.  Jq  this  mote  iniportant  circumstance,  AfHca,  as 
well  as  Gaul,  was  gradually  fashioned  to  the  imi- 
tati<Ma  of  the  capital.  Yet  notwithstanding'  the 
many  fayouraUe  occaabns  which  might  invite  the 
Roman  missionaries  to  visit  the  Latin  provinces, 
it  was  late  before  they  passed  either  the  sea  or 
the  Alps  ;^  nor  can  we  discover  m  those  great 
countries  any  assured  traces  either  of  faith  or  of 
persecution  that  ascend  higher  than  the  reign  of 
4Aie  Antonines*^  The  slow  progress  of  the  gospel 
in  the  cold  dimate  of  Gaul  Was  extremely  dif- 
fered from  the  ei^erness  with  which  it  seems 
to. have  been  received  on  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa.  The  African  christians  soon  formed  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  primitive  church. 
The  practice  introduced  into  that  province,  of 
i^pointing  bishops  to  the  most  inconsiderable 
towns,  and  very  frequently  to  the  most  obscure 
villages,  contributed  to  multiply  the  splendour 


^  Serius  trains  Alpes,  religione  Dei  suscepUl.  Sulpicius  Scverus, 
1.  ii.  These  we^  the  celebrated  martyrs  of  Lyons.  See  Eusebius, 
Vy  1.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecdesiast.  torn,  ii,  p.  316.  According  to 
the  donatistSy  whose  assertion  is  oonfinned  by  the  tadt  acknowledg- 
ment of  Augustin>  Africa  was  the  last  of  the  provinces  which  received 
the  gospel.     TiUemont,  Mem.  Ecdesiast.  torn.  i»  p.  754. 

1  Turn  primum  intra  Gallias  martyria  visa.  Sulp»  Seveni8»  I.  ii* 
With  regard  to  Africa,  see  TertulUan  ad  ScapukuQ*  c,  3.  It  is  Ima- 
gined) that  the  Scyllitan  martyrs  were  the  first  (Acta  Sincera  Ruin* 
art.  p.  34).  One  of  the  advei-saries  of  Apulcius  seems  to  have  been 
a  christian.    Apolog.  p.  496»  497,  edit,  Delphio. 
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and  importance  of  their  religiouS'Societies^  wbich  chap. 
during  the  course  of  the  thmi  oetttarj  were  ani-  ^^[ 
mitted  by  the  zeal  of  Tertuttbun^  directed  by  the""^"*^"" 
abilities  of  Cyprian^  and  adori^  by  the  eloquence 
of  Lactantius.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  turn 
oureyes  towards  Gaul,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  discovering,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, the  feeble  and  united  congregatkms  of  Lyons 
and  Vienna;  and  even  as  late  as  the  reign  ci 
Decius,  we  are  assured,  that  in  a  few  cities  only, 
Aries,  Narbonne^  Thoulouse,  Limoges,  Cler-> 
mont.  Tours,  and  Paris,  some  scattered  churches 
were  supported  by  the  devotion  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  diristians."'  Silence  is  indeed  very  con- 
sistent with  devotion ;  but  as  it  is  seldom  com- 
patii^le  with  zeal,  we  may  perceive,  and  lament 
the  languid  state  of  Christianity  in  those  pro-> 
Tinces  which  had  exchanged  the  Celtic  for  the 
Latin  toi^e;  since  they  did  not,  during  the 
three  first  centuries,  give  birth  to  a  single  eccle^ 
siastical  writer.  From  Gaul,  which  claimed  a 
Just  pre-eminence  of  learning  and  authority  Over 
all  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  thd 
light  of  the  gospel  was  more  faintly  reflected  on 
the  remote  provinces  of  Spain  and  Britain ;  and 
if  we  may  credit  the  vehement  assertions  of  Ter- 
tullian,  they  had  already  received  the  first  rays 

■■  Rarae  in  aliqnibizs  civitattbus  eccleslse,  pauooruBd  christianorum 
devotione,  resurgereirt.  Acta  Smecra,^p.  180.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
1.  i,  a  28.  Mosheim,  p.  207,  449.  Thei«  is  soifle  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  extensive  dioceses  <»f 
Liege,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne,  composed  a  single  bishopric,  which 
had  been  very  recently  founded.  ee  Memcnres  d*  Tillemont,  torn* 
vi,  part  i,  p»  43,  411. 
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CHAP,  of  the  futh,  when  he  addressed  his  apology  to 
^y*    the  magistrates  of  the  emperor  Seyerus*''    But 
^the  obscure  and  imperfiefct  origin  of  the  western 
churches  of  Europe  4ias  been  so  negligently  re* 
corded,  that  if  we  would  relate  the  time  and 
manner  (^  their  foundation,  we  must  supply  the 
silence  of  antiquity  by  those  legends  which  ava- 
rice or  superstition  long  afterwards  dictated  to 
the  monks  in  the  lazy  gloom  of  their  convents.* 
Of  these  holy  romances  that  of  the  apostle  St, 
James  can  alone,  by  its  siugle  extravagance,  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned.    From  a  peaceful  £sher* 
man  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  he  was  trans- 
formed into  a  valorous  knight,  who  charged  at 
the  head  of  the  Spanish  chivalry  in  their  battles 
against  the  Moors.    The  gravest  historians  have 
celebrated  his  exploits ;  the  miraculous  shrine  of 
Compostella  displayed  his  power ;  and  the  sword 
of  a  military  order,  assisted  by  the  terrors  of  the 
inquisition,  was  sufficient  to  remove  every  objec- 
tion of  profane  criticism.^ 
a^ond  the     The  progress  of  Christianity  was  not  confined 
^Btmaii  ^  ^^  Roman  empire ;  and  according  to  thepri- 
empire,     mitive  fathers,  who  interpret  facts  by  prophecy, 

•  The  date  of  Tertulliao's  Apology  i«  fixed,  in  a  dissertation  of 
Mosbeim,  to  the  year  19S. 

•  In  the  fifteenth  eentury,  there  were  ftw  who  had  either  indina. 
tion  or  courage  to  question »  whether  Joseph  of  Arimathea  founded  the 
monastery  of  Glastenhury,  and  whether  Dionyirius  the  Aceopa|^te 
preferred  the  residence  of  Paris  to  that  of  Athens. 

»  The  stupendous  metamorphosis  was  performed  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.  See  Mariana  (Hist.  Hispan.  ].  vii,  c  13»  torn.  i»  p.  2S5,  edit. 
Hag.  Com.  173S)»  who,  in  e?ery  sense,  imitates  Livy,  and  the  honest 
detection  of  the  Icftnd  of  St.  James  by  Dr.  Geddes,  MisceUanks,  vol, 
ii,  p.  »«1. 
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the  new  re^^n,  within  a  century  after  the  death  cukt. 
of  its  dbf'me  author/ had  already  viiiited  every  ^^^ 
part  of  the  globe.  "  Thete  exists  not,  I  sayp 
Justin  Mart^,  ^<  a  people,  whether:  Gre^k;  or 
**  barb^riaD,  or  any  othtir  raceof  men^  b|y  whafr 
<<  soevw  a({qpeUation  or  mianners  they  magr.be 
"  dbtingulshed,  however  Ignorant  of  aits  pr 
^*  agriculture^  whether  they  dwell  under  t^ts, 
*^  or  wander  about  in  covered  waggpnd^  ^^tn^ng 
<^  whom  prayers  are  not  offered :up  in  the^name  of 
^^  a  cruc^d  J^sus  to  the  Father  and  Cr^^pr.of 
^'  ^1  Chiflgs.^  But  this  splendid  exaggeration, 
which  eten  at  present  it  would  be  exti;einely 
difficult  to  reeoncile  witii  the  real  ^tate  of  man- 
kind, can  be  considered  only  as  the  rash  sally  of 
a  devout  but  careless  writer,  the  measure  of 
whose  belief  was  regulated  by  that  of  his  wishes. 
Biit  neithei'  the  beKef,  nor  the  wishes,  of  the  fa- 
thers C8U1  alter  the  truth  of  history.  It  will  still 
remain  an  undoubted  faet,  that  the  barbarians  of 
Scythia  and  Germany,  who  afterwards  subverted 
the  Koman  monarchy,  were  involved  in  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism ;  and  that  even  the  conversion 
of  Iberia,  of  Armenia,  or  of  -Ethiopia,  was  not 
attempted  with  any  degree  of  success  till  the 
sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  empe- 
ror/    Before  that  time,  the  various  accidents 

4  Jastin.  Martyr*  Dialog,  clkm  Tryplion.  p.  S41.  Irenaeus  adv. 
Hsres.  h  i,  c  10.     Tertuliian  adv.  Jud.  c  7.    See  MiMlicim»  p.  203* 

'  See  the  foorth  century  of  Mosheim's  History  of  the  Chftrcb. 
Many  though  very  confUaed  eireumstaiices»  that  relate  to  the  conver- 
sion of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  may  be  found  in  Mosea  of  Cberene,  1.  ii, 
c  78-89. 

VOL.    II.  B  b 


From  thisimpartial  thougb  iiriperfect  Surrey  cThap, 
of  the  progress  of  cbristiaiiity?,  it  may  pwtaaps^^^^^ 
seem  pixdbafoH  tiuii  the  number  oi  its  prdsefytesoenena 
has  beea  excessirely  maghi&ed  by  feitr«i  the  diB^f*^!^^* 
side,  -and  hy  deVotioii  oo'the  other,  :  Addoaiilfiff*'^"*  ">^ 
to  the  irrepMac^abte  testhhoniy  of  Origeii/  the 
proportidu  of  the  faith&l :.wa0  trevy  ioconskler^ 
able,  wheil  comparefi  with  tbci  nkultitttile  06  ka 
unbeUevin^  world ;  but,  as  we- ar<^  ileft  v^hoiit 
any  dbtiact  iAforindtiofi j  it  is  im^os^ibte  td'deleN 
mine,  itod  it  is  dif&:olt  even  to  coiyjeeMre,  >iim 
real  niu^bers  of  'the  primitive'  dhri^tiaiHS,    l^he 
mbst  favourable^  calculation,  hov^iever^  thHLt(t^aiii 
be  r  deducediArom. the  exairiples  of  > Antiocb  •  and 
of  Home,  ^iH  nat  permit  ws  to '  liriagine  «hAt 
more.  than,  a  i  twentieth  part  of  tSie  ^tijdets^crf  the 
em^nre  had  enlisted  them^ietret  mid^tl^  baniieir 
of  the  cross  be&Ire  the  tmportsni  crwiv^r^Ion'  '<# 
Constantine*     But  their  habits' of  IkitU/  of  2(e^ 
and  of  tnioa,  seeihed  to  multiply  th^ir  numbers ;    1 V 
and.tiie  same  caases  Trhioh  doniriibuted  to  th^ 
future:  increaae  served  to  re^ider'  their  aotuaj 
strength  moi-e  apparent  and  ikiore  formidable. 

:  9uch  is  tbe  ooflsfituiidn  of  )<>lvifl-societv,  ^^Whethtr 
whilst  »ievr  ptgrsoift^^redistiijguished  ly  richei<,^tiM. 
4yi  honours^  ^ahd^by  Undwledge^  the  body  of  the  ][^.™^ 
people  is  cbni]teni»0(l  to  (AScbi^y,  igtforan^e,  andmu 
poirisrty.  T^e  •dni^tiaiy  religion^  l^hich  addm^sed 
itself  te' the  Whole  humanta(%;  Mfii^  eonsecfuefttly 
coWtf^tB  (Uri  greater  ^  numbed  of  proselyt^ -fWm 
the  lower  than  from  the  superior  ranks  of  lif?, 

:-,      '  ■     T     ,   V  .,        :   •  ■    '  .'1", '  ■-     '.  .•.'•:' 

^  prljcutontr^C^li^xn,  1.  viii».p.424r  .   .   /  . 

a  b  2      '• 
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CHAP.      Thuiiinooaxtahdhaftunlcm^amstaiiceiias  beea 

^^  ioipraved  into  a  very  odious  imputation,  which 

**********  seems  to  be  less  strenuousljrd«wfc<J6y  the  apolo* 

gifttSy  than  it  Js  urged  by  the  advwsarfes,  (£  the 

ikitb;  that  the  new  sect  of  duistians  #as  almost 

entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  df  the  p(]q[)ulace9 

of  peasants  aud  mechamcs,  of  b(^  and  women, 

«f  beggars  and  slates^  the  last  of  whom  might 

sometimes  introduce  the  missionaries  into  the 

rich  and  noUe  faniSies  to  which  they  belonged. 

These  obscUre  teachers  (such  Was  the  cbarge  of 

malice  aad  infidelity)  are  as  mute  in  public  as 

they  are  loquacious,  and  dogmaticid  in  pritate. 

Wi^ilst  tiliey  ciMitbusly  avoid  the  daligerous  en* 

coi^iter  of  philosophers,  they  mingle  with  the 

rude  and  illiterate  crowd,  and  insinuate  them- 

sdves  into  those  minds,  whom  their  age,  thdtr 

sexj  or  theur  education,  has  the  best  disposed  to 

receive  the  udpres^ion  of  superstitious  terrors/ 

Some  ex-  .     TWg  unfayQufable  picture,  though  hot  devoid 

withregardof  a  faint  resetublance,  betrays,  by  its  daiic  co« 

*^***"*"**  louring  and  dUtwted  features^  the  pencil  of  an 

enemy.     As  the  humble  faith  of  Christ  difiiised 

.  itself  through  the.  world,  it  was  embraced  by 

,^  several  person^  who  derived  some  cc^sequence 

'^omtt^eadvaiitpges  of  nature;  or.  fortune.   Aris- 

'.  ■  ^  iti4e^  whp  presented  ad  el<N)^ieiBik  lipology  to  the 

)emperqr  Hadrian^  was  an  Athenian  philosopher  J" 

J^6tin  Martyr  had  #oii|ght  div^ie  knowledge'  in 

.t^;schooIs  of,  Zeno^  of  Aristotle,  of  Pythagoras, 

*  Minucius  Foelizt  c.  8*  with  Wowerus's  notes.  Celsus  ap.  Qrigen, 
].  ill,  p.  138.143.    Julian  ap.  Cjril.  L  vl,  p.  206.    Bdlt.  Span.h«im. 
;  Buwb.  Hlsu  korl^B..  in  3.' '  HUioti^m,  Epift.  83, 


Imd  of  Plato^  before  he  fortunately  was  accosted  chap. 
by  the  old  man^.or  rather  the  angel^  who  turned  ^^]^* 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  pro* 
phets«^  Clemens  of  Alexandria  had  acquired- 
much  various  reading  in  the  Greek,  and  Ter* 
tulian  in  the  Latin,  language.  Julius  Africanus 
and  Origen  possessed  a  very  considerable  share 
of  the  learning  of  their  times ;  and  although  the 
style  of  Cyprian  is  y&j  different  from  that  of 
Lactantius,  we  might  almost  discover  that  both 
those  writers  had  been  public  teachers  df  rhe- 
toric. Even  the  study,  of  philosophy  was  at 
length  introduced  among  the  christians,  but  it 
was  not  always  productive  of  the  most  salutary 
effects ;  knowledge  was  as  often  the  parent  of  ^ 
heresy  as  of  devotion ;  and  the  description  which 
was  designed  fdf*  the  followers  of  Artemon  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  various 
sects  that  resisted  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
<*  They  presume  to  alter  the  holy  scriptures,  to 
'^  abandon  the  {mcient  rule  of  faith,  and  to 
**  form  the|r  opinions  according  to  the  subtile 
'^  precepts  of  logic.  The  science  of  the  church 
<'  is  neglected  for  the  study  of  geometry,  and 
"  they  lose  sight  of  heaven  while  they  are  em- 
*'  ployed  ill  measurmg  tl^e  earth.  Euclid  is  per- 
^*  petually  in  their  hands.  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
*'  phrastus  are  the  objects  of  their  admiration ; 
*^  and  they  express  an  uncomn^on  reverence  for 
**  the  works  of  Galen.  Their  errors  are  derived 

^  The  story  is  prettily  Urfd  in  Justin's  Dialogues.  Tiilemont  (Mem. 
Ecclesiast.  torn,  ii,  p.  334),  who  relates  it  after  him,  is  titre  that  the 
pi4  man  was  a  di^piifed  angel. 

abS 
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CHAP.  '^  from  the  abuse  of  the  arts  add  sciences  of 
^J^  *<  the  kifidds ;  and  they  cornqit  the  simfrficity 
*^  of  the  gogpel  by  the  refi&ementg  t>f  honan 
**  reasim/'?  • 

withregard  KoT  cati  it  be  affirmed  with  truths  that  the 
forume."^*«^dvantages  of  birth  and  fortune  were  always 
separated  from  the  profession  of  diristianity* 
Several  Roman  citizens  were  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  Pliny^  and  he  ^Mn  discovered  that  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  every  order  of  men  in 
Bitbjrria  had  deserted  the  religioii  of  their  an- 
cestors*^  His  unsuspected  testimony  may>  in 
this  instancci  obtain  more  credit  than  the  bold 
challenge  of  Tertullian,  when  he  addres^ses  him- 
self to  the  fears  as  well  as  to  the  humanity  of  the 
proconsul  of  Africa^  by.  assuring  him^  that  if  he 
persists  in  hiscriiel  intentions^hdrniust  decimate 
Carthage^  and  that  he  will  find  among  the 
guilty  many  persons  of  his  own  rank,  senators 
and  matrons  of  noblest  extraction,  and  the  friends 
or  relations  of  his  most  intiqiate  friends.''  It 
appears,  however^  that  about  forty  years  after* 
wards  the  emperor  Valerian  was  persuaded  of  the 
faruth  of  this  assertion,  since  in  one  of  his  rescripts 
he  evidently  supposes,  that  senators,  Roman 
knights,  and  ladies  of  quality,  were  engaged  in 

.  ^  EttMbiiu,  r,  2S.  It  may  be  hoped  that  no&e,  excq)t  the  heretics* 
ga?e  occasion  to  the  complaint  of  Celsus  (ap.  Origan,  1.  ii,  p.  77), 
that  the  christians  were  perpetually  correcting  and  altering  their 
0Mp9l&. 

*  Plin*  Epist.  X,  97.    Fuerunt  alii  similis  amenjtisB,  elves  Romani 

MuHi  toim  omnis  «tatts  omnit  ortUmSf  utriusque  sexiks, 

etiam  vocantur  in  periculum  et  vocabuntur. 

*  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam.     Yet  even  hifl  rlietorii?  rises  no  higlt^t 
than  to  claim  a  tentb  part  of  Carthage. 
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the  cbrlstkn  sect'  The  church  still  continued  to  chap, 
increase  its  cmtward  splendour  as  it  lost  its  in^* 
ternal  purny;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
the  palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  even  the 
^^mff  concealed  a  multitude  of  christians  who 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the 
present,  with  those  of  a  future,  lif^ 

And  yet  these  exceptions  are  either  too  few  inchristiant. 
number,  or  too  recent  in  time,  entirely  to  re^7o^iy^' 
move  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  obscurity '?*^®*^****y 
which  has  been  so  arrogantly  cast  on  the  first  and  aimpk* 
proselytes  of  Christianity.    Instead  of  employing 
in  our  defence  the  fictions  of  later  ages,  it  will 
be  more  prudent  to  convert  the  occasion  of  scan* 
dal  into  a  subject  of  edification.     Our  serious 
thoughts  will  suggest  to  us,  that  the  apostles 
themselves  were  chosen  by  Providence  among  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  that  the  lower  we  de<» 
press  the  temporal  condition  of  the**  first  chris- 
tians, the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  admire 
their  merit  and  success.     It  is  incumbent  on  us 
diligently  to  remember,  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  and 
that  minds  afflicted  by  calamity  and  the  contemj^ 
of  mankind  cheerfully  listen  to  the  divine  pro- 
mise of  future  happiness;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fortunate  are  satisfied  with  the  possession  of 
this  world;  and  the  wise  abuse  in  doubt  and  dis- 
pute th^ir  vain  superiority  of  reason  and  know- 
ledge. 

'  CypriaD^  Epist.  79. 
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CHAP.  We  stand  in  need  of  such  reflections  to  com^^ 
^^'  fort  us  for  the  loss  of  some  illustrious  characters, 
Bejectedby  which  in  our  cyes  might  have  seemed  the  most 
WmTn'  WOTthy  of  the  heavenly  present.  The  names  of 
Md^  ^nd  Seneca,  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Plinj,  of 
centuries.  Tacitus,  of  Plutarch,  of  Galen,  of  the  slave  Epic- 
tetus,  and  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus, 
adorn  the  age  in  which  they  flourished^  and  exalt 
the  dignity  of  human  nature*  They  filled  with 
glory  their  respective  stations,  either  in  active  or 
contemplative  life ;  their  excellent  understand* 
ings  were  improved  by  study  ;  philosophy  had 
purified  their  minds  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
popular  superstition ;  and  their  days  were  spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Yet  all  these  sages  (it  i^  no  less  an  object  of  sur- 
prise than  of  concern)  overlooked  or  rejected  the 
perfection  of  the  cbristiaii  system.  Their  lan- 
guage or  their  silence  equally  discover  their  con- 
tempt for  the  growing  sect,  which  in  their  time 
had  diffused  itself  over  the  |lo|n^n  ep^pire. 
Those  among  them  who  condescend  to  meptipo 
th(|  christians  consider  them  only  as  obstinate 
and  perverse  enthusiasts,  who  exacted  an  implicit 
submission  to  their  mysterious  doctrines^  with- 
out being  able  to  produce  a  single  argument  that 
could  engage  the  p^ttention  of  men  of  sense  and 
J^^ning.^ 

•  Dr.  Gardner,  in  his  first  and  second  volumes  of  Jewkh  and 
christian  testimohies,  collects  and  illustrates  those  of  Pliny  the  y^ng- 
er,  of  Tacitus,  of  Galen,  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  perhaps  of  Epicw 
tetus  (for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  .philosopher  means  to  speak  of 
the  christians).  The  new  sect  Is  totally  unnoticed  by  Seneca,  the 
^4er  Plin^,  and  PluUrcl^ 
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It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  pAi-  c  h  a  p* 
lotoj^rs  perused  the  apologies  which  the  primi 


tire  christians  repeatedly  publi^bed  in  behalf  of  Their  ne- 
themselves  a^d  of  their  religion ;  but  it  is  mucl)  p^ph^y, 
to  be  lamented  that  such  a  cause  was  not  defend-* 
ed  by  abler  advocates.  They  expose  with  super* 
fiuous  wit  and  eloquence  the  extravagance  of 
polytheism;  they  interest  our  compassion  by 
displaying  the  innocence  and  sufferings  of  their 
injured  brethren.    But  when  they  would  demon- 
strate the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  they 
insist  much  more  strongly  on  the  predictions 
which  announced,  than  on  the  miracles  which 
accompanied,  the  appearance  of  the  messiah* 
Their  favourite  argument  might  serve  to  edify 
a  christian  or  to  convert  a  Jew,  since  both  the 
one  and  the  other  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
those  prophecies,  and  both  are  obliged,  with 
devout  reverence,  to  search  for  their  sense  and 
their  accomplishment.     But  this  mode  of  per- 
suasion loses  much  of  its  weight  and  influence^ 
when  it  is  addressed  to  those  who  neither  under- 
stand nor  respect  the  mosaic  dispensation  and 
the  prophetic  style.^     In  the  unskilful  hands  of 
Justin  and  of  the  succeeding  apologists,  the  sub- 
lime meaning  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  evaporates 
in  distant  types,  affected  conceits,  and  cold  alle- 

^  If  the  famous  prophecy  bf  the  seventy  weeks  had  been  alleged 
to  a  Roman  philosopher,  would  he  not  have  implied  in  the  words 
of  Cicero,  '*  Quae  tandem  ista  auguratio  est,  annorum  potius  quam 
*<  aut  mensfum  aut  dierum  ?*'  De  Divinatione,  ii,  30.  Observe  with 
what  Irreverence  Lucian  (in  Alexandro,  c.  13).  and  his  friend  Celsua 
ap.  Origen  (1.  vii|  p.  3t7),  eiprcss  themselves  concerning  the  Hebrew 
prophets. 
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CHAP,  gfories;  and  even  tlieir  authentidty  wasren^eted 
suspicicms  to  an  unenlightened  gentile  by  the 
mixture  of  pious  forgeries,  which,  under  the 
names  of  Orpheus,  Hermes,  and  the  Sibyls,* 
were  obtruded  on  him  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
genuine  inspirations  of  heaven.  The  adoption  of 
fraud  and  sophistry  in  the  defence  of  revela^ 
tion  too  often  reminds  us  of  the  injudicious  con« 
duct  of  those  poets  who  load  their  invtdnerahle 
heroes  with  a  useless  weight  of  cumbersome  and 
brittle  armour. 

But  how  shall  we  excuse  the  »ipine  inatten* 
tion  of  the  pagan  and  philosophic  world,  to  those 
evidences  which  were  presented  by  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence,  not  to  their  reason,  but  to  their 
senses?  During  the  age  of  Christ,  of  his  apostles, 
and  of  their  first  disciples,  the  doctrine  which  they 
preached  was  confirmed  by  innumerable  prodi* 
gies.    The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  the  sick 
were  healed,  the  dead  were  raised,  daemons  were 
expelled,  and  the  laws  of  nature  were  frequently 
ceirerai  si-  Suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  But  the 
ceining  the  sagcs  of  Greccc  and  Rome  turned  aside  from  the 
^p^7onf  awful  spectacle,  and  pursuing  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  life  and  study,  appe^ed  unconscious  of 
any  alterations  in  the  moral  or  physical  govern* 


*  The  philosophers,  v/ho  derided  Uie  more  andent  predictions  of 
the  Sybils,  would  easily  have  detected  ^  Jewish  and  christian  for- 
geries, which  have  been  so  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  fathers,  fhim 
Justin  Martyr  to  Lactantius.  When  the  SybUUne  venea  had  ptf- 
formed  their  appointed  task,  they,  like  the  system  of  the  millenium, 
were  quietly  laid  aside.  The  christian  Sybil  had  unluckiljr  fixed  the 
ruin  of  Borne  for  the  year  19^,  a.  u.  c  d48« 
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tAeoi  of  the  world.  Under  the  reign  of  Tibe-  <ihap. 
rius,  the  who^e  e»th>^  or  at  tea^t  a  celebrated  ^^' 
provihoe  of  the  Roman  eflapiHg,^  was  involved  in 
a  preternatural  darkness  Of  three  hours.  Even 
-4hifi|  mifacuiou^  event>  which  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder,  the  curiosity,  and  the  devotion 
of  mstnkind,  passed  without  notice  in  an  age  of 
science  and  history.™  It  happened  during  the 
lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must 
have  experienced  the  immediate  effects,  or  re* 
ceived  the  earliest  intelligence,  of  the  prodigy. 
Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work> 
has  recorded  all  the  great  jdienometia  of  nature^ 
earthquakes,  meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses,  which 
his  indefatigable  curiosity  could  collect.''  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention 
the  i^reatest  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye 
has  been  witness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe. 
A  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny*^  is  designed  for 
eclipses  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  untisual 
duration ;  but  he  contents  himself  with  describ- 

*  The  fathers,  as  they  are  drawn  out  in  battle  array  by  Dom  Cal- 
met  (Dissertations  sur  la  Bible,  torn,  iii,  p.  305-308),  seem  to  cover 
the  whole  earth  with  darkness,  in  which  they  are  followed  by  most 
of  the  modems. 

*  Origen  ad  Matth.  c;  3T,  and  a  few  modem  critics,  Beza,  Le 
tllerc,  Ivardner,  &c,  are  desirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Judea* 

"  The  celebrated  passage  of  Phlegon  is  now  wisely  abandoned. 
When  TertuUian  assures  the  pagans  that  the  mention  of  the  prodigy 
is  found  in  Arcanis  (not  Archivis)  vestris  (see  his  Apology,  c.  21),  he 
probably  appeals  to  the  Sybilline  verses,  which  relate  it  exactly  in  the 
words  of  the  gospel. 

"  Seneca  Quest.  Natur.  L  1,  15,  vi,  1,  Tji,  17«  Flin*  Hist.  Na« 
lur.  1.  iL 

»  Flin*  Hist.  Natur.  ii,  30. 
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CHAP,  iag  the  singular  defect  of  light  which  followed 
^^'  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when,  during  the  greatest 
*"  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale 
and  without  splendour.  This  season  of  obscurity, 
which  cannot  surely  be  compared  with  the  pre* 
tematural  darkness  of  the  passion,  had  been  al- 
ready celebrated  by  most  of  the  poets^  and  lus- 
tQcians  of  that  memorable  age,^ 

f  Virgil.  Georgic,  i,  466u  Tibullus,  L  i.  Eleg.  v,  ver.  75.  Ovid, 
Metamorph.  xt,  789.  Lucan.  Pharsol.  i,  540.  The  last  of  these 
poets  places  this  prodigy,  before  the  ciTil  w«r. 

4  See  a  public  epistle  of^M.  Antony  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv,  12, 
Plutarch  in  Caesar,  p.  471.  Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  1.  it.  Dion  Cassius, 
t  idv»  p.  4ii31.  Julius  ObicquezM,  c.  128.  His  Utile  treatise  is  a» 
•hatraa  of  Livy's  prodigies. 
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•     CHAP.  XVI. 

/  ' 

The  conduct  of  the  Roman  government  towards' the 
christikns,  frdm  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Con^ 
slantme.'    ' 

If  we  seriously  consider  the  purity  of  the  chris-  chap. 
tian  religion,  the  sanctity  of  its  moral  jwecepts,  ^^^^^^^ 
and  the  iniiocent,  as  well  as  austere,  lives  of  the  christian- 
greater  number  of  those  who,  during  the  first  cut^^" 
affes,   embraced  the  feith   rf  the  ffbspel,   we*^®*°°^ 

■^"^  -,1.  «  emperor* 

should  nirturaliy  suppose,  that  so  benevolent  a 
doctrine  wwW  have  been  received  with  due  re- 
verence, even  by  the  unbelieving  world ;  that 
the  learned  and  the  polile,  however  they  might 
deride  the  miracles,  wonld  have  eisteemed  the 
virtues,  of  the  new  sect;  asid  that  the  magis* 
trates,  iiiisftead  of  persecuting,  would  have  pro- 
tected, an  order  of  men  who  yielded  the  most 
passive  c^dietace  to  the  hms,  though  they  de- 
clined the  active  cares  of  war  and  government. 
If,  on  the  other  band,  we  recollect  the  universal 
toleration  of  polytheism,  afs  it  Was  invariably 
maintaiaed.by  the  faith  of  the  people,  the  in- 
credulity of  philosophers,  and  the  policy  rf  the 
Roman  senate  and  emperors,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover  what  new  offence  the  christians  had 
committed,,  what  new  provocation  could  exas- 
perate the,  mild  indifference  of  antiquity,  and 
what  new  motives  could  urge  the  Roman 
princes^  wha  beheld  withwt  concern  a  thousand 
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CHAP,  forms  of  religion  subsisting  in  peace  under  their 
gentle  sway,  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  cm 
any  part  of  their  subjects,  who  had  chosen  for 
themselves  a  singular,  f>ut  an  inoffensive,  mode 
of  fbitb  and  worship. 

The.  religious  policy  of  the-  ancient  world 
seems  to  have  assumed  a  more  stern  and  in-r 
tolerant  character,  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  About  foui^core  y^ats  after  the 
death  of,  Christ,  his  innocent  disciples  were  pu-» 
nish^  with  .death  by  the  sentesboe  of  a  procfon^ 
sul  of  the  most  amiable  and  pbifosopfaic  cha^ 
racter,  »id  aeeorcUngtOithe  )aiv%  of  ah  emperor 
distiia^uished  hy  tfa^.  wiftdwi  imd'|Ustioe  of  his 
g^ner^l  admiiiQisliiiatioQv  .  The  apolfi^s  which 
were  ;i«ejpeat^dly  uddrtesed  to  the  successors  ctf 
TrcQWiore  ftUed/wttb  Che  most  palitetie  com- 
]d9ii)t$»  that>tlie<ihr)slriaiis  who  obeyed  the  die-* 
tiitecbi'  mad  fotteiled  tjfie  Mberty,  of  conscience, 
we«e  al(^&,  ajnong  aili  the  subjecits  of  the  Ro- 
mac^e{Kipiife,:ai<^udi3d  from  the  c^mimon  hene« 
i^lf  ^,th?ir  auspioiMd  goyemment.  Tlie  deaths 
^f  ^^fewvemiment  miali^yps  have-l^eearinecorded 
l^it^,^i\e ;,  and  ftovi  the  tinie :  that  chdMianity 
W4p(  >i^VfM)ted  with  .the,  miprtme  powrer,  ihe  go»- 
jF^rnqifs  .of  the  chutfjk  bate  bloen  nb  less  diti- 
gefi%  ^^DDiployed  In.displaymg  tbejcruelty,  than 
w  iiq^tMing  the.CQ9dnot|  of  tbeirtpa^^n  adtrer^ 
s^W^..  To  separator  (Uf  it.  be  pofcible)  a  few 
autheijtic,  as  *dl.  ^aj)  interesting,  farfts  from  an 
^lr|Hiig^st^d.ma^t( of  iieafcisJAiaad  ertar,.aiid to  re. 
\9kt&i  1)1  a. deaf  and  tdtional  m^ner,  the  causes, 
the  le^^^nt^  the  duraiidi^.ahdifafe  Mostimpcirtt 


ant  circimistaQcefi^  of  the  pariepudioils^  ta  which  cn^p^ 
the  fifst  chrktiaasi  wer/e  .exyo^^i  i^itbe  deafi^ft   ^^^* 
of  the/[»resdiit.chaipter.      .  . .  ^   \;  *%*w^- 

The  sectsD^s  of  a  perBoeuted.iieUj^ion,  di»«inquiry 
pressed  by  fear,  animated  with  resecttmont,  wwil^tive^'^ 
perhaps  hedtedib^^(»ith»$ias0i,:iMre.$dd9m  H  ^ 
pvoper  temper  lof  midd  eab»ly;  t^  iOiTesti^ajbe,  ciir 
candidly  io>  aiipfiQC»fk^»  the  motites  iof  ibdr  dne* 
mies;  whdch;ciftl»ijesM[Ape  the  mp^rfial  a^ddA^t 
cernmg  view,  d^en.-!^' those  wh^  ^  ^aced  at  a 
secure  distance  firoia  th&<  flMdC^idf  .pefsect»tion* 
A.  ribason  has  faeai  '^sagned  fprthe  t^onduct  of 
the  Ismperors  towan^a  the  prioiitiifer  ehristimisi 
whieh  may  appnrlbe  mdr^  ^peciona  andipkot 
bable^  .a^  k^i&fhra/tFa  from;  the  ecknowled^l^ 
gcfuiuaiof  po}ythie»pi.  i  It  bita;  sinmiy  been  /ob? 
served,  that  Ib^ireligioufc  ooimixAjif  the  wcd^ld 
wa8.priiit»paIl)Q.fKip|Ki9t«d  byrtfa$[dM  a^e^t 
and  jfevdietect^.^Ucbi'tb^i  BatijMiei;  ^  ^iquity 
expoesBedifoiT.thfiiriea|)eetivei;^aditdb«a^^a^^  «e* 
reaiiDBiefi* .  r  It  might  tbet efQr^^b^i^))^cte4 ,  th^t 
they.  wanU  wite^;  with,  iodigmliiitni;  agaiiast  anjr 
sect  ^  peopto' whithrfidioidd/sepiMat^Jt^eltjrf Smif 
the  commimhHb  e£ /niltnkiBd#  >imA^]eh.mhkg-.  the 
exclufiii^  |i08889rifintof  :d|yinerlu^^ 
disdain  ^KQtf£otm\c£  mmisi^.  )ekcept'!3ts;oii(iK 
as  tiapioua  imd  ;«dDlati?aiia«  TJi$iim§^s  of  .totet 
ration  were  held  by  mutual  indulgence :  they 
were^justly  Sorfeited^by  a  refosalr'Qf  the  aedus- 
tonied. tribute,  As  the  payinent  of  ifiii  tribute 
was  inflexibly  refused  by  the  J^ws»  and  by  them 
alone,  the  consideration  of  the  ti:eatment  which 
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CHAP,  they  experienced  from  the  Roman  magistrates 

^^^    will  serve  to'  eicpkun  how  far  these  speculations 

******  are  justified  by  facts,  and  will  lead  us  to  dis- 

coEver  the  tnie  causes  of  the  perstoitiou  of 

christiamty* 

Rebeiiioua .   Without  tepffkimg  what  has  been  already  meo^ 

fcpirit  of.  .-.  /.v-rfc  . 

the  Jews,  tioned,  of  the^  reverence  of  the  Roman  prmces 
and  governors  for  the  temple  <^  Jerusalem,  we 
shall  only  observe,  Ihat  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  dty  was  accompanied  and  followed 
by  every  cincumstance  that  could  exasperate  the 
minds  of  the  cl^nqiierors,  and  audiorize  reJ^ious 
persecution  by  thje  most  sqpedoas  arguments  of 
political  justice^  and  the  pobMc  safety .  From  the 
re»gn  of  Nero  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius^  the 
Jews  discovered  a  fierce  impatience  of  the  do- 
iiiioion  o£  RMne,  whidi  repeatedly  broke  out 
in  the  most  finriotis  massacres  'Mid  insurrections. 
Humanity  is  blocked  at  the  y^oittd  of  the  horrid 
cruelties  which  <hey  committed  hr  the  cities  of 
Egypt,  of  Cypriisv'iandof  Gyren^  where  they 
4welt  in  tveaohemus  Meadihip  with  tlie  unsus- 
pecting natives  f  and  we  m*e'  tei]q>ted  to  appteud 
the  sevore  reta&Hion  which^wias  exmrlsed  by  the 
arms  of  the  ^  legiobs  agmiist  a  mce  of  fanatics, 
whose  dire  'and  cKedukms  superstition  seemed  to 
rmder  thim:iteimplacabtei  enemies^  not  only  of 

. .  •  In  Cyrmethty  xnM5iiQM#>2SQ,0S0  Qrne^;  inCyphu,  ^iO^OOO; 

3n  Egypt,  f|  v«ry  great  multitude.  Many  of  these  unhappy  victims 
were  sawed  asunder,  according  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  tiad 
given  the  aandtion. of  his  example.'  The. v1ct6riiDus  Jews  d«voiured 
^he  fl^,  licked  up  the  hlood,  and  twisted  the  entrails,  like  ^  girdle, 
round  their  bodies.    See  Dion.  Cassius,  1.  Ixviii,  p,  1145. 
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Ihe  Roman  government,  but  of  humankind.^  ^3^^* 
•  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  Was  supported  by 
the  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  pay 
taxes  to  an  idolatrbus  master ;  and  by  the  flat- 
tering promise  which  they  derived  from  their 
amcient  oracles,  that  a  conquering  messiah  would 
soon  arise,  destined  to  break  their  fetters,  and  to 
invest  the  favourites  of  heaven  with  the  empire 
of  the  earth.  It  was  by  announcing  himself  as 
their  Icmg-expected  deliverer,  and  by  calling  on 
all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to  assert  the  hope 
of  Israel,  that  the  famous  Barchochebas  collect- 
ed a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  resisted 
during  two  years  the  power  of  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian.'' 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  provocations.  Toleration 
the  resentment  of  the  Roman  princes  expired  j^^^*j^ 
after  the  victory;  nor  were  their  apprehensions "ifion. 
continued  beyond  the  period  of  war  and  danger. 
By  the  general  indulgence  of  polytheism,  and  by 
the  mild  temper  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews 
were  restored  to  their  ancient  privil^es,  and 
once  more  obtained  the  permission  of  circum*- 
cising  their  children^  with  the  easy  restraint,  that 
they  should  never  confer  on  any  foreign  proselyte 

^  Without  repeating  the  weU»known  narcatiyes  of  Josephue,  we 
may  learn  from  Dion  (L  Ixix,  p.  1163),  that  in  Hadrian's  war  580,000 
Jews  were  cut  off  by  the  swordt  besides  an  infinite  number  which  pe- 
rished by  famine,  by  disease,  and  by  fire» 

•  For  tiie  seet  of  the  zealots,  see  Basnage,  Histoire  de  Juifs,  1.  i, 
«•  17 ;  for  the  characters  of  the  messiah,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  U 
V,  c  11, 12, 13 ;  for  theactiona  of  Barchochebas,  L  vii*  c.  19» 
VOL   II.  €   C 
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CHAP,  that  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Hdxrew  race'. 
^xxxxxau^n  The  numerous  remains  of  that  people^  though 
thej  were  still  excluded  from  the  precincts  .of 
Jerusalem,  were  permitted  to  form  and  to  main- 
tain considerable  establishments  both  in  Italy  and 
in  the  provinces,  to  acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
to  eiy  oy  municipal  hcmours,  and  to  obtain  at  the 
same  time  an  exemption  from  the  burdensome 
and  expensive  offices  of  society.  The  modera- 
tion or  the  contempt  of  the  Romans  gave  a  l^al 
sanction  to  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  police  which 
was  instituted  by  the  vanquished  sect.  The  pa- 
triarchy who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Tiberias, 
was  empowered  to  appoint  his  subordinate  mi- 
nisters and  apostles  to  exercise  a  domestic  juris- 
diction, and  to  receive  from  his  dispersed  bre- 
thren an  annual  contribution.''  New  synagogues 
were  frequently  erected  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  sabbaths,  the  fasts,  and  the 
festivals,  which  were  either  commanded  by  the 
mosaic  law,  or  enjoined  by  the  traditions  of  the 
rabbis,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  and 
public  manner.'  Such  gentle  treatment  insen- 
sibly assuaged  the. stern  temper'  of  the  Jews. 
Awakened  from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and 

*  It  is  to  Modestinus,  a  Roman  lawyer  (1.  vi,  regular.)»  that  we  are 
indebted  far  a  distinct  knowliedge  of  the  edict  of  Antoninus.  Sec 
Cauaaubon  ad  Hist  August,  j).  27.       ^ 

•  See  Basnage,  Hlstoire  des  Juifs,  1.  iii,  c  2,  3.  The  office  of  pa- 
triarch was  suppressed  by  Theodosius  the  younger. 

'  We  need  only  mention  the  ptirim,  ordeliteranceof  the  Jews  from 
the  rage  of  Haman,  which,  •  till  the  reign  of  Thcodosiiip^  was  cele- 
brated with  insolent  'triumph  and  riotous  intemperance*  Basnaj^t 
Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  vi,  c.  17, 1.  Tiu,  c,  6* 
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eonquest;^  ^^y  assumed  tjt&e  VdiAviour  of  peiace-  chap. 
ableaiuiiiidustrioussubjects.  Their irreconciliBable  ^^^' 
hatred  of  mankind,  instead  of  naming  out  in  acts 
of  bipod  and  violence,  evaporated  in  Icjss  dai^er- 
ous  gratifications.  They  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  over*reaching  the  idolaters  in  trade ; 
and  they  pronounced  secret  and  ambiguous  im- 
precations gainst  the  haughty  kingdom  of 
JEdom.*^ 

Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  with  abhorrence  The  Jew» 
the  deities  adored  by  their  sovereign  and  by  their  ^'^pj* 
fellow-subjects,  enjoyed,  however,  the  free  exer-  ^^^^h  tou 
cise  of  their  unsocial  religion,  there  must  haye  christums^ 
isxisted  some  other  cause,  which  exposed  the  dis-^^^^^'^** 
ciples  of  Christ  to  those  severities  from  which  the  ***«  religion 
posterity  of  Abraham  was  exempt.     The  differ- fathers. 
ence  between  them  is  simple  and  obvious ;  but, 
according  to  the  sentiments  of  antiquity,  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance.     The  Jews  were  a 
futtion:  the  christians  were  a  sect :  and  if  it  w^s 
natural  for  every  community  to  respept  the  sacred 
institutions  of  their  neighbours,  it  was  incum* 
bent  on  them  to  persevere  in  those  of  their  ap- 
icestors.    The  voice  of  oraples,  the  precepts  of 
philosophers,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws,  una- 
nimously enforced  this  national  obligation.     By 
their  lofty  claun  of  superior  sanctity,  the  Jews 
inight  provoke  the  polytheists  to  consider  them 

K  Accoryling  to  the  false  Josephus,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  of  Esau, 
conducted  into  Italy  the  army  of  -fineas  king  of  Carthage.  Another 
epilony  of  Idunumns,  flying  from  the  sMrord  of  Pavid,  took  refuge  in 
^he  dominions  of  Romulus.  For  these,  or  for  other  reasons  of  equal 
freight,  the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  hy  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
#|opire. 

C   C  2 
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CHAP,  as  an  odious  and  impure  race.     By  difwlaiiiiftg' 
^^^    the  intercourse  of  other  nations  they  might  de- 
serve their  contempt.  The  laws  of  Moses  might 
be  for  the  most  part  frivolous  or  absurd ;  yet 
since  they  had  bc«n  received  during  many  ages 
by  a  large  society,  his  followers  were  justified 
by  the  example  of  mankind ;  and  it  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  they  had  a  light  to 
practise  what  it  would  have  been  criminal  in 
them  to  neglect.    But  this  principle,  which  pro- 
tected the  Jewish  synagogue,  afforded  not  any 
favour  or  security  to  the  primitive  church.     By 
embracing  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  the  christians 
incurred  the  supposed  guilt  of  an  unnatural  and 
unpardonable  offence.  They  dissolved  the  sacred 
ties  of  custom  and  education,  violated  the  religi- 
ous institutions  of  their  country,  and  presump- 
tuously despised  whatever  their  fathers  had  be- 
lieved as  true,  or  had  reverenced  as  sacred.  Nor 
was  this  apostacy  (if  we  may  use  the  expression) 
merely  of  a  partial  or  local  kind ;  since  the  pious 
deserter  who  withdrew  himself  from  the  temples 
of  Egypt  or  Syria  would  equally  disdain  to  seek  | 
an  asylum  in  those  of  Athens  or  Carthage.  Every  i 
christian  rejected  with  contempt  the  superstitions 
of  his  family,  his  city,  and  his  province.     The 
whole  body  of  christians  unanimously  refused  to 
hold  any  communion  with  the  gods  of  Rome,  i 
of  the  empire,  and  of  mankind.     It  was  in  vain  i 
that  the  oppressed  believer  assertedthe  inaliena-  j 
ble  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment. 
Though  his  situation  might  excite  the  pity,  his 
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arguments  could  never  reach  the  understanding'  chap. 
either  of  the  philosophic  or  of  the  believing  part  ^^y^' 
of  the  pagan  world.     To  their  apprehensions,  it     "^"  * 
was  no  less  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  any  indi- 
viduals shouldentertain  scruples  against  comply- 
ing with  the  established  mode  of  worship,  than 
if  they  had  conceived  a  sudden  abhorrence  to 
the  manners,  the  dress,  or  the  language  of  their 
native  country.^ 

The  surprise  of  the  pagans  was  soon  succeed- Christian- 

"  ity  accused 

ed  by  resentment;  and  the  most  pious  of  men  of  atheism, 
were  exposed  to  the  unjust  but  dangerous  impu-J2fe™by 
tation  of  iippiety.     Malice  and  prejudice  con-thepeojpi« 
curried  in  representing  the  christians  as  a  society  ^pben.  ^ 
of  atheists,  who,  by  the  most  daring  attack  on 
the  religious  constitution  of  the  empire,  had  me- 
rited the  severest  animadversion  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate.   They  had  separated  themselves  (they 
gloried  in  the  confession)  froiri  every  inpde  of 
superstition  which  was  received  in  any  part  of  the 
globe  by  the  various  temper  of  polytheism  ;  but 
it  was  not  altogether  so  evident  what  deity,  or 
what  form  of  worship,  they  had  substituted  to  the 
gods  and  temples  of  antiquity.     The  pure  and 
sublime  idea  which  they  entertained  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  escaped  the  gross  conception  of  the 
pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  discover 

^  From  the  arguments  of  Celsu8»  as  they  are  represented  and  refute 
ed  by  Origen  (I.  v,  p.  247-259),  we  may  clearly  discover  the  distinc- 
tion that  was  made  between  the  Jeinsh  people  and  the  christian  aeeU 
See  in  the  DiaU^e  of  Minucius  Falix  (c.  5,  6)  a  fair  and  not  inele- 
gant description  of  the  popular  sentiments*  with  regard  to  the  des<;r<» 
tion  of  the  established  worship. 

C  C  3 
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CHAP,  a  spiritual  and  solitary  god,  that  was  neither rC4 
^^^*  presented  under  any  corporeal  figure  or  visible 
symbol,  nor  was  adored  with  the  accustomed 
pomp  of  libations  and  festivals,  of  altars  and 
sacrifices.*  The  sages  of  Greece  and  Borne, 
who  hiad  elevated  their  minds  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  First 
Cause,  were  induced  by  reason  or  by  vanity  to 
reserve  for  themselves  and  their  chosen  disciples 
the  privilege  of  this  philosophical  devotion.* 
They  were  far  from  admitting  the  prejudices  of 
mankind  as  the  standard  of  truth;  but  they  con- 
sidered them  as  flowing  from  the  original  dis- 
position of  human  nature ;  and  they  supposed 
that  any  popular  mode  of  faith  and  worship  which 
presumed  to  disclaim  the  assistance  of  the  senses 
would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded  from  super- 
stition, find  itself  incapable  of  restraining  the 
wanderings  of  the  fancy,  and  the  visions  of  fana- 
ticism. The  careless  glance  which  men  of  wit 
and  learning  condescended  to  cast  on  the  christ- 
ian revelation  served  only  to  confirm  their 
hasty  opinion,  and  to  persuade  them  that  the 
principle,  which  they  might  hav^  revered,  of  the 
divine  unity>  was  defaced  by  the  wild  enthusiasm, 

*  Cur  dunai  aras  habent  ?  templa  nulla  ?  nulla  nota  simulacra  ? 
•  • .  .  Unde  autem,  vel  quia  ille,  aut  ubi,  Deus  unicus,  8oIitarias« 
destitutus  ?  Minucius  Fcelix,  c.  10.  The  pagan  interlocutor  goes  on 
to  make  a  distinction  In  favour  of  the  Jews,  who  had  once  a  temple, 
kltars,  victims,  &c. 

^  It  it  difficult  (says  Plato)  to  attain,  and  dangerous  to  publish,  the 
knowledge  of  the  ti*ue  God.  See  the  Theologie  des  Philosophes,  in 
the  Abb^  d'Olivcl'fl  French  translation  ef  TuUy  de  Natur4  Deorum, 
tom«  i,  p.  275. 
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and  annihflated  by  the  airy  speculattons^,  of  th^  chap. 
new  sectaries.  The  author  of  a  celebrated  dia-  ^^^' 
logue,  which  has  been  attributed  to'  Lucian, 
whilst  he  affects  to  treat  the  mysterious  subject 
of  the  trinity  in  a  style  of  ridictile  and  contempt, 
betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the  weakness  of 
human  reason,  and  of  the  inscrutable  nature  of 
the  divine  perfections.* 

It  might  appear  less  surprising  that  the  founder 
of  Christianity  should  not  only  be  revered  by  his 
disciples  as  a  sage  and  a  prophet,  but  that  he 
should  be  adored  as  a  god.  The  polytheists 
were  disposed  to  adopt  every  article  of  faith, 
which  seemed  to  offer  any  resemblance,  howevef 
distant  or  imperfect,  with  thepopularmythology ; 
and  the  legends  of  Bacchus,  of  Hercules,  and 
of  -^sculapius,  had,  in  some  measure,  prepared 
their  imagination  for  the  appearance  of  the  sort 
of  God  under  a  human  form."  But  they  were 
astonished  that  the  christians  should  abandon  the 
temples  of  those  ancient  heroes,  who,  in  the 

I  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  perpetually  treats  the  christians  a» 
a  compaoy  of  di^aming  enthasiasts*  iattfiimu,  aJtfttif  «4^f^««rvyrff , 
mtpeC»TMvjtSi  &C.  and  in  one  place  manifestly  alludes  to  the  vision  in 
which  St.  Paul  was  transported  to  thfe  third  heaven.  In  another  place, 
Triephon*  who  personates  a  christian,  after  deriding  the  gods  of  jpa^ 
ganlsm,  profwses  a  Qiysterious  oath, 

AftBfAitn  ftkt  hiMKUt  (is  the  profane  answer  of  Crltias),  kou  o^k^  n 
m^i^ftaHUn  »»  •tha  ykf  ri  Xiyut  tv  r^M  » ! 

«  According  to  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog.  Major,  c  70-85),  the 
daemon,  who  had  gained  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies, 
purposely  contrived  this  resemblance,  which  might  deter,  though  by 
different  means,  both  the  people  and  the  philosophers  from  embracing 
the  faith  of  Christ. 

c  c  4 
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CHAP,  infancy  of  the  world,  had  invented  arts,  insti- 
^'    tuted  laws,  and  vanquished  the  tyrants  or  mon-i 


sters  who  infested  the  earth,  in  order  to  choose 
for  the  exclusive  object  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship, an  obscure  teacher,  who,  in  a  recent  age, 
and  among  a  barbarous  people,  had  fallen  a  sa- 
crifice either  to  the  malice  of  his  own  country- 
men, or  to  the  jealousy  oi  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  pagan  multitude,  reserving  their 
gratitude  for  temporal  benefits  alone,  rejected  the 
inestimablepresent  of  life  and  immortality,  which 
yras  ofiered  to  mankind  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
His  mild  constancy  in  the  midst  of  cruel  and 
voluntary  sufferings,  his  universal  benevolence, 
and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  his  actions  and  char 
racter,  were  insufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
carnal  men,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  fame, 

,  of  empire,  and  of  success;  and  whilst  they  refused 

to  acknowledge  his  stupendous  triumph  over  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  of  the  grave,  they  misre- 
presented, or  they  insulted,  the  equivocal  birth, 
wandering  life,  and  ignominious  death,  of  the 
divine  author  of  Christianity." 

The  union      The  personal  guilt  which  every  christian  had 

*  And  fiSBCin*  •  *  ^-^  •' 

biiM  of  the  contracted,  in  thus  preferring  his  private  senti- 
condd^  ment  to  the  national  religion,  was  aggravated  in 
as  a  dan-  ^  very  high  degree  by  the  number  and  union  of 
cjonspiracy.  the  Criminals.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
already  observed,  that  Roman  policy  viewed  with 

»  In  the  first  and  second  books  of  Origen,  Celsus  treats  the  birth 
and  character  of  our  Saviour  with  the  most  impious  contempt.  The 
orator  Libanius  praises  Porphyry  and  Julian  for  confuting  the  folly  of 
a  sect,  which  styled  a  dead  man  of  Palestine,  God,  and  the  son  of  God. 
Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  iii,  23. 
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the  titmost  jealousy  and  distrast  any  association  chap. 
dmong  its  subjects ;  and  that  the  privileges  of  ^^^* 
private  corporations,  though  formed  for  the  most" 
harmless  or  beneficial  purposes,  were  bestowed 
with  a  very  sparing  hand.'  The  religious  as- 
semblies of  the  christians,  who  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  public  worship,  appeared  of 
a  much  less  innocent  nature  ;  they  were  illegal 
in  their  principle,  and  in  their  consequences 
might  become  dangerous ;  nor  were  the  empe* 
rors  conscious  that  they  violated  the  laws  of  jus- 
tice, when,  for  the  peace  of  society,  they  pro- 
hibited those  secret  and  sometimes  nocturnal 
meetings.^  The  pious  disobedience  of  the 
christians  made  their  conduct,  or  perhaps  their 
designs,  appear  in  a  much  more  serious  and  cri- 
minal light ;  and  the  Roman  princes,  who  might 
perhaps  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  disarmed 
by  a  ready  submission,  deeming  their  honour 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  their  commands, 
sometimes  attempted,  by  rigorous  punishments^ 
to  subdue  this  independent  spirit,  which  boldly 
acknowledged  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  magistrate.  The  extent  and  duration  of  this 
spiritual  conspiracy  seemed  to  render  it  every  day 
more  deserving  of  his  animadversion.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  active  and  successful  zeal  of 

*  The  emperor  Triyan  refused  to  incorporate  a  company  of  150  fire* 
men,  for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia.  He  disliked  all  associa* 
^ona.    See  PUn.  Epist.  z,  42, 43. 

P  The  proconsul  Pliny  had  published  a  general  edict  against  un- 
lawful meetings.  The  prudence  of  the  christians  suspended  theic 
A^pas ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  omit  the  exercise  pf  pub^ 
lie  worship. 
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CHAP,  the    christians    had    iBsensibly   diffused  them 
^^*    through  every  province,  and  ahnost  eveiy  city  of 

*******  ^^^  empire.  The  new  converts  seemed  to  re- 
nounce their  family  and  country,  that  they  mi^t 
connect  themselves  in  an  indissoluble  band  of 
union  with  a  peculiar  society,  which  every  where 
assumed  a  different  character  fitmi  the  rest  ,of 
mankind.  Their  gloomy  and  austere  aspect, 
their  abhorrence  of  the  common  business  and 
pleasures  of  life,  and  their  frequent  predictions 
of  impending  calamities,"^  inspired  the  pagans 
with  the  apprdiension  of  some  danger,  which 
would  arise  from  the  new  sect,  the  more  alarming 

^  as  it  was  the  mof e  obscure^    "  Whatever,"  says 

Pliny,  "  may  be  the  principle  of  thw  conduct, 
^  their  inflexible  obstinacy  appeared  deserving 
**  of  punishment.** 

Tbeir  man.     The  precautions  tnth  which  the  disciples  of 

J^I^""*' Christ  performed  the  oflSces  of  religion  were  at 
first  dictated  by  fear  and  necessity;  butthey  were 
continued  from  choice.  By  imitating  the  awful 
secrecy  which  reigned  in  the  £leusinianmysteries> 
the  christians  had  flattered  themsdves  that  they 
should  render  their  sacred  institutiims  more  re^ 
spectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  pagan  world.*    But 

^  As  the  pf  ophecies  of  the  aotichristy  approaching  .eonflagratioi], 
&c.  provoked  those  pagans  whom  they  did  not  convert*  thej  were 
mentioned  with  caution  and  reserve ;  and  the  montanisU  were  cen- 
lured  for  disclosing  too  freely  the  dangerous  secret.  See  Mosheim* 
p.  413. 

'  Neque  enim  dubitabam,  quodctinqae  esset  quod  fkterentur  (sach 
Are  the  words  of  Pliny)*  pervicaciam  certe  et  inflexibilem  obstina* 
tlonem  debere  puniri. 

*  See  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i,  p.  101 » and  Spanlietms 
fiemarques  sur  les  Cssars  de  Juljen,  p.  468,  &c. 
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the  event,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  operations  chap. 
of  sUbtile  policy,  deceived  their  wishes  and  their    ^^'' 
expectations.     It  was  concluded,  that  they  only- 
concealed  what  they  would  have  blushed  to  dis* 
close.     Their  mistaken  prudence  afforded  an  op* 
portunity  for  malice  to  invent,  and  fdr  suspi* 
cious  credulity  to  believe,  the  horrid  tales  which 
described  the  christians  as  the  most  wicked  of 
human  kind,  who  practiised  in  their  dark  recesses 
every  abomination  that  a  depraved  fancy  could 
suggest,  and  who  solicited  the  favour  of  their 
unknown  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  moral 
virtue.      There  were  many  who  pretended  to 
confess  or  to  relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  ab-^ 
horred  society.     It  was  asserted,  **  that  a  new- 
"  born  infant,  entirely  covered  over  with  flour, 
"  was  presented,  like  some  mystic  symbol  of  ini- 
"  tiation,  to  the  knife  of  the  proselyte,  who  un- 
"  knowingly  inflicted  many  a  secret  and  mortal 
"  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his  error ; 
"  that  ad  soon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated, 
"  the  sectaries  drank  up^the  blood,  greedily  tore 
"  asunder  the  quivering  members,  and  pledged 
"  themselves  to  eternal  secrecy,  by  a  mutual 
"  consciousness  of  guilt.     It  was  as  confidently 
"  affirmed,  that  this  inhuman  sacrifice  was  suc- 
"  ceeded  by  a  suitable  entertainment,  in  which 
^'  intemperance  served  as  a  provocative  to  brutal 
^^  lust ;  till,  at  the  appointed  moment,  the  lights 
^  were  suddenly  extinguished,  shame  was  ba- 
f*  nished,  nature  was  forgotten ;  and,  as  acci- 
?*  dent  might  direct,  the  darkness  of  the  night 
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CHAP.  **  was  pollated  fay  the  iiioestaoiis  commerce  of 
^^*-    •*  sisters  and   brothers,   of  sons  and  of  mo- 
«  thers.*^ 
Their  im-      B»*  **^^  pcnisal  of  the  ancient  apolc^gfies  was 
prmieiitde-giifficient  to  pemove  even  the  slightest  siispicion 
from  the  mind  of  a  candid  advefsary.     The 
christians,  with  the  intrepid  secority  of  inno- 
cence, appeal  from  the  yoice  of  rumour  to  the 
equity  of  the  magistrates.     They  acknowledge, 
that  if  any  proof  can  be  produced  of  the  crimes 
which  calunmy  has  imputed  to  them,  they  are 
worthy  of  the  most  severe  punishment.     They 
provoke  the  punishment,  and  they  challenge  the 
proof.     At  the  same  time  they  urge,  with  equal 
truth  and  propriety,  that  the  charge  is  not  less 
devoid  of  probability,  than  it  is  destitute  of  evi- 
dence ;  they  ask,  whether  any  one  can  seriously 
believe  that  the  pure  and  holy  precepts  of  the 
gqspelf  which  so  frequently  restrained  the  use  of 
the  most  lawful  enjoyments,  should  inculcate  the 
practice  of  the  most  abominable  crimes ;  that  a 
large  society  should  resolve  to  dishonour  itself  in 
the  eyes  of  its  own  members ;  and  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  either  sex,  and  every  age 
and  character,  insensible  to  the  fear  of  death  or 
infamy,  should  consent  to  violate  those  principles 
which  nature  and  education  had  imprinted  most 


*  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i,  35,  ii,  14.  Athenagoras  in  Lega- 
tion, c.  27.  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  7,  8,  9.  Minucias  Foelix,  c  9, 
lb,  30,  31.  The  last  of  these  writers  relates  the  accusation  in  the 
most  elegant  and  circumstantial  manner.  The  answer  of  TertuUiaa 
i  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous. 
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deeply  in  their  minds.''  Nothing,  it  should  chap. 
seem,  could  weaken  the  force  or  destroy  the  ^^^' 
effect  of  so  unanswerable  a  justification,  unless  it 
were  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  apologists 
themselves,  who  betrayed  the  common  cause  of 
religion,  to  gratify  their  devout  hatred  to  the 
domestic  enemies  of  the  church,  It  was  some-> 
times  faintly  insinuated,  and  sometimes  boldly 
asserted,  that  the  same  bloody  sacrifices,  and  the 
same  incestuous  festivals,  which  were  so  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  orthodox  believers,  were  in  reality 
celebrated  by  the  marcionites,  by  the  carpocra- 
tians,  and  by  several  other  sects  of  the  gnostics, 
who,  notwithstanding  they  might  deviate  into 
the  paths  of  heresy,  were  still  actuated  by  the 
sentiments  of  men,  and  still  governed  by  the 
precepts  of  Christianity.*  Accusations  of  a 
similar  kind  were  retorted  upon  the  church  by 
the  schismatics  who  had  departed  from  its  com- 
munion,^ and  it  was  confessed  on  all  sides^  that 


•  In  the  persecution  of  Lyons,  some  gentile  slaves  were  Compelled^ 
by  the  fear  of  tortures,  to  accuse  their  cbrbtian  mastef".  The  church 
of  Lyons,  writing  to  their  brethren  of  Asia,  treat  the  horrid  charge 
with  proper  indignation  and  contempt.    Kuseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  v,  1. 

'  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i,  35.  Irenaeus,  adv.  Haeres.  i,  24* 
Clemens  Alexandrin.  Stromat.  L  iii,  p.  438.  Euseb.  iv,  8.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  disgusting  to  relate  all  that  the  succeeding  writers  have 
imagined,  all  that  Epiphanius  has  received,  and  all  that  Tillemont 
has  copied.  M.  de  Beausobre  (Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  1.  ix,  c.  8,  9> 
has  exposed,  with  great  spirit,  the  disingenuous  arts  of  Augustin  and 
pope  Leo  i. 

'  When  Tertuliian  became  a  montanist,  he  aspersed  the  morals  of 
the  church  which  he  had  so  resolutely  defended.  **  Sed  majoria  est 
*'  Agape,  quia  per  banc  adolescentes  tui  cum  sororibus  dormiunt, 

•*  appendices 
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CHAP.>  the  most  acandalous  licentiousness  of  maimers 
^^^'    prevailed  among  gneat  numbers  of  those  who 
affected  the  name  of  christians^    A  pagan  ma- 
gistrate^  who  possessed  neither  leisure  nor  abi- 
lities to  discern  the  almost  imperceptible  line 
which  divides  the  orthodox  faith  from  heretical 
depravity,  might  easily  have  iifiagined  that  their 
mutual  animosity  hftd  extorted  the  discovery  of 
their  common  guilt.     It  was  fortunate  for  the 
repose,  or  at  least  for  the  reputation,  of  the  first 
christians,  that  the  magistrates  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded with  more  temper  and  moderation  than 
is  usually  consistent  with  religious  zeal,  and  that 
they  reported,  as  the  impartial  result  of  their 
judicial  inquiry,  that  the  sectaries,  who  had  de- 
serted the  established  worship*  appeared  to  them 
siiioere  in  their  professions,  tod  blam^lessin  their 
manners ;  however  they  might  incur,  by  their 
absurd  and  excessive  superstition,  the  censure  of 
the  laws/ 
idM  of  tive     History,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  tran- 
tbe  emp^  sactious  of  the  past,  for  the  instruction  of  future, 
wdSuhe  ****»  would  ill  deserve  that  honourable  oflBce,  if 
chrirtiani.  she  COD  descended  to  plead  the  cause  of  tyrants 
or  to  justify  the  maxims  of  persecution.    It  must 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  conduct  of 
theemperors  who  appeared  the  least  favourable 

**  appcDcUoM  leilicet  galm  lascivia  et  luxuria.*'    D«  Je)uiiiis>  c  17. 
The  35th  canon  of  the  council  Of  lUiberis  provides  against  the  scandal* 
<     which  too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  church*  and  disgraced  the 
christian  name  in  tha  ejes  of  unbelievers. 

*  TertttUian  (Apdog.  c.  S)  ocpatiates  on  the  fidr  and  honourabk 
testimony  af  Pliny,  with  much  reason,  and  some  declamation. 
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to  |the  primitive  church  is  bj  no  means  so  cri-  chap. 
minal  as  that  of  modern  sovereigns,  who  have  ^^'' 
.  employed  the  arm  of  violence  and  terror  agiainst  ^  "*"  "* 
the  religious  opinions  of  any  part  of  their  sub- 
jects. From  their  reflections,  or  even  from  their 
own  feelings,  a  Charles  v,  or  a  Louis  xiv, 
might  have  acquired  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  of  the  obligation  of  faith, 
and  of  the  innocence  of  error,  But  the  princes 
and  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome  were  strangers 
to  those  principles  which  inspired  and  authorised 
the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  christians  in  the 
cause  of  truth ;  nor  could  they  themselves  dis- 
cover in  their  own  breasts  any  motive  which 
would  have  prompted  them  to  refuse  a  legal, 
and  as  it  were  a  natural,  submission  to  the  sacre4 
institutions  of  their  country.  The  same  reason 
which  contributes  to  alleviate  the  guilt,  must 
have  tended  to  abate  the  rigour,  of  their  perse- 
cutions. As  they  were  actuated,  not  by  the 
furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the  temperate  po- 
licy of  legislators,  contempt  must  often  have 
relaxed,  and  humanity  must  frequently  have  sus- 
pended the  execution  of  those  laws,  which  they 
enacted  against  the  humble  and  obscure  followers 
of  Christ  From  the  general  view  of  their  cha- 
racter and  motives  we  might  naturally  conclude: 
I.  That  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  they 
considered  the  new  sectaries  as  an  object  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention  of  government,  ii.  That 
in  the  conviction  of  any  of  their  subjects  who 
were  accused  of  so  very  singular  a  crime,  they 
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CHAP.  |Nm)eeded  with  caution  and  reluctance,  in. 
they  were  moderate  in  the  use  of  punishn 


and,  IV.  That  the  afflicted  church  enjoyed 
intenrals  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  No1 
standing  the  careless  indifference  which  tbi 
copious  and  the  most  minute  of  the  pagan  w 
have  shewn  to  the  affairs  of  the  christiai 
may  still  be  in  our  power  to  confirm  each  of 
probable  suppositions,  by  the  evidence  of  ai 
tic  facts. 
Thef  ne-  I.  By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Provide) 
fhrutiaili*  mysterious  veil  was  cast  over  the  infancy 
^^^«^  church,  which,  till  the  fwth  of  the  chri 
was  matured,  and  their  numbers  were  mult 
served  to  protect  them  not  only  from  the  i 
but  even  from  the  knowledge,  of  the 
world.  The  slow  and  gradual  abolition  < 
mosaic  ceremonies  afforded  a  safe  and  ini 
disguise  to  the  more  early  proselytes  o 
gospel.  As  they  were  far  the  greater  pi 
the  race  of  Abraham,  they  were  distingi 
by  the  peculiar  mark  of  circumcision,  offer 
their  devotions  in  the  temple  of  Jerusale 
its  final  destruction,  and  received  both  th< 
and  the  prophets  as  the  genuine  in9pirati< 
the  Deity.  The  gentile  converts,  who  by 
ritual  adoption  had  been  associated  to  the 
of  Israel,  were  likewise  confounded  unde 

•  In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Augustan  History  (a 
which  was  composed  under  the  reign  of  Constantine),  there 
•ix  lines  which  relate  to  the  christians ;  nor  has  the  diligene 
phlUn  discovered  thei  name  in  the  large  history  of  Dion  Cas 
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garb  iiiid  sLppearance  of  the  J^ws^!"  laid  as.the  po*  o  pap- 
Ly tfaeist3  paid  less  regard  to  articles  of  faith  thap  ^  ^^^' 
to  the  external  worship^  the  new  sect,  which ' 
carefully  concealed,  or  faintly  announced,   its 
fqtun^  greatness  and  ambition,  waspermitVeid  ta 
shelter  itself  under  the  general  toleration  Which 
was  panted  to  an  fuieient  and  celebrated  people 
ia  the  Rqta^ati  empire.    It  was  not  long,  per- 
haps, before  the  Jews  tbemifelves^  situated  with 
a.fiertief  «9til  and  a  more  jealous  faiths  pen^ived 
the  ipradjaal  separation  of  their  nazarene  bre« 
thren  from  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  synagogue  *  and 
they  would  gladly  have  Extinguished  the  dan-^ 
gerpus  heresy  in  the  blood  of  ltd  adherents.  But 
the  decrees  of  heaven  had  already  disarmed  thdr 
malice ;  and  though  they  m^ht  sometimes  exert 
the  licenti^nn  privilege  of  sedition,  they  no  longei* 
possessed  the  admmistnitioli  oi  criminal  jtistice  t 
nor  did  they  And  it  easy  to  infuse  into  the  calm 
breast  of  a  Rjoman  magistrate  the  rancour  of 
their  own  zeal  and  prejudice^    The  provilicial 
goverpord  declared  themselves  ready  to  lisfaBn  to 
any  accusation  that  might  affect  .ih&publio  safety : 
but  a9  soon  as  they  were  iiiforoifed  tbafe  it  was 
a  questioii  not  of  facts  but  of  wdrds,  a  dispute 
relating  only  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish 
laws  £tod  prophesies,  they  de^tnM  ii  unworthy 
of  the  miyesty  of  Rome  serioudyto  disciBs  th^ 
obscure  differences  which  tnight  ariSe  ataon^  ti 

»  ttd  dbtn^^pdlMge  of 5iicloiiiiS8  (Hi'  Cltod.  c'  f5)  haj  t^kdid 

eonfounded  with  caieh  other. 

IrOL.  II.  P  d 
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CHAr.  btttenus  and  superstUious  people.  Tbe  ibimh 
^^"  cence  rf  the  first  christians  was  proteeted  by  ig- 
norance and  contempt ;  and  the  trihtmal  of  the 
pagan  magistrate  often  prored  their  sMist  assured 
nAige  against  the  furj  of  the  sjDagog^e/  If 
indeed  we  wei^  disused  to  adopt  the  tradkions 
of  a  too  credulons  antiquity,  we  might  relate 
thedistantperegrmations)  the  wonderful  adikve* 
vents,  and  the  various  deaths,  ai  the  twelve 
i^MMtles ;  but  a  more  aecnmte  inquiry  wUI  in- 
duce us  to  doubt,  whether  any  of  those*  persons 
who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of 
Ghrist  were  permitted,  beyond  &e  Undts  of 
Palestiae,  to  seid  with  their  bk)od  the  tnith  of 
then*  testnnony/  From  tiie  ordinary  tern  of 
human  life,  it  may  v^  natundly  be  presumed 
that  most  of  them  were  deceased  before  the  dis- 
content of  tiie  Jews  broke  out  into  th^  Airious 
war,  which  was  termhiaied  only  by  the  nun  of 
Jerusalem.  During  a  hmg  period,  from  the 
death  of  Christ  to  that  memondile  rebettion,  we 
cannot  discover  miy  Uaces  of  Roman  intole- 
nmce,  unless  thqr  are  to  be  found  in  the  sudden, 

the  trantienty  but  the  oruel,  penteeution  which 

» 

•  89elBtkfef||ita«rtliindtwcft^^ih«kipl<i^*«^U»A«lt«ftlkt 
ApMtlct  the  behaviour  of  GalliOy  procontul  of  Achaia,  aad  of  Fo8tii« 
fMCuritdr  of  Jii4ca. 

^  IttCteUtteorTcitiniiiiaiidCleMMaof  Altsaafrla,  tegloiy 
•r  BMityidam  «M  coateed  to  St.  Fetar,  St»  POul;  aM  St.  Jame*. 
St  was  graditaUy  hertowed  on  the  rest  of  the  apoatles.  by  the  more  re- 
€mt  Greeks,  who  pmde&tly  selected  for  the  theatre  of  their  preach* 
i^g  aad  aoflhri^gs  sobm  aeaota  eaaatiy  Nyottd  UMliaritacf  the 
cmpiiiB.  See  Moaheim,  p^  gl,  «ttd  TIUesMwW 
» i,  pan  iii« 


was  exercised  by  Nero  agaiiist  the  cbFistiiuu^  of  chap. 
the  oapita]^  thirty^^fire  years  after  the  former^     ^^' 


and  only  two  years  before  the  latter,  of  those 
great  eTeiits*  The  character  of  the  philosophic 
histwiao^  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  this  singular  transactioii, 
would  atone  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  our 
most  attentive  consideration* . 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero^  the  the  n^ 
€a|»tal  of  the  ^npire  was  aSlicted  by  a  fire  which  ^^^,^1^ 
raged  beyond  the  memory  or  example  of  former  reign  of 
ages.® .  The  mciiumants  of  Grecian  art  and  of  ^^^ 
Roman  virtue,  the  trophies  of  the  Punic  aa4 
Gallic  wars,  the  most  holy  temples,  ^.tb0 
most  spk^id  palaces,    ware  involved  in  onil 
common  destruction.    Of  the  fourteen  re^ima 
or  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided^  four 
only  subsisted  aitire,  thyree  were  levelled  wit|t 
the  ground,  mid  the  remaining  seven,  which  ha4 
experienced  the  fury  of  the  flames,  displayed  a 
melancholy  pros^iect  of  ruin  and  desolatioq.   The 
vigilance  of  govemmaoit  appears  not  to  have 
n^ected  any  of  the  precautions  which  might 
alleviate  the  sense  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity* 
The  inaperial  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the 
distnesaed  multitudei  temporary  buildings  were 
erected  for  their  accommodation,  and  a  plentiful 
suj^ly  of  com  and  provisions  was  distributed  at 

*  •  Tadt.  AnaaL  Vf^  38^-44.  Sttetoo.  In  K«ro«i.  c.  38.  t>ien  C$0^ 
8!us,  k  bdl,  p.  2014.    Omia0yVfi,7. 

Dd2 
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*     CHAP,  a  veiy  moderate  priced     The  most  generoos 
^^^    policj  seemed  to  have  dictated  tiie  edicts  which 
regulated  the  disposition  of  the  streets  and  the 
constructioii  of  private  houses ;  and  as  it  usuallj 
happens,  in  an  ageof  prosperity,  thecdn^gration 
of  Rome,  in  the  oourse  of  a  few  years,  pro- 
duced a  new  city,  more  regular  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  former.    Bot«aU  the  {Nrudence  and 
humanity  affected  by  Nero  on  this  occasion  were 
.  insufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  popular 
sttspicicm.     Eveiy  crime  nu^t  be  imputed  to 
the  assassin  of  his  wife  and  mother ;  "nor  could 
the  pHnce,  who  prostituted  his  person  and  dig- 
nity 0a  the  theatre,  be  deemed  incapable  of  the 
most  extravagant  folly.    The  voice  of  rumour 
accused  the  emperm*  as  the  incendiary  of  his  own 
capital ;  and  as  the  m6st  incredible  stories  are 
the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged 
people,  it  was  gravely  rq)orted,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  Nero,  enjoying  the  calamity  which 
he 'had  occasioned,  amused  himself  wii:fa  singing 
to  6is  l3rre  the  destruction  of  ancient  Troy.* 
To  divert  a  suspicion  which  the  power  of  des- 
potism was  unable  to  suppress,  the  emperor  re- 
solved to  substitute  in  his  own  place  some  ficti- 
tious criminals.     <*  With  this*  view  (continues 

'  Th6  price  of  wheat  ^robebly  of  the  niorftM)  was  redvced^  a»  low 
88  temi  nwrnmi  ;  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  shillings 
the  Englivh  quarter. 

•  We  aiay  obfierve»  that  the  rumour  is  mentioned  by  Tadtus  with 
a  very  becoming  distrust  and  hesitation,  whUst  it  is  greedUy  tran* 
scribed  by  Suetoniua,  and  fpl^nly  confirmed  by  Dion* 
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**  Tacitul^)  he  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tor-  chap. 
"  tures  on  those  men,  who,  under  the  vulffar    ^^^' 
^  appellation  of  christians,  were  already  branded  crueipu- 
''  with  deserved  infamy.     They  derived  their^\\7"' 
•'  name  and  origin  from  Christ,   who,  in  the<^^«^^^» 
"  reign  of  T^iberius,  had  suffered  death,  by  theccndiaries 
**  sentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.''*'f**'* 
-  **  For  a  while  this  dire  superstition  was  checked ; 
*'  but  it  again  burst  forth,  and  not  only  spread 
'<  itself  over  Judaea,  the  first  seat  of  this  mis« 
'<  chievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into 
"  Rome,    the  common  asylum  which  receives 
•*  and  protects  whatever  is  impure,  whatever 
<*  is  atrocious.     The  confessions  of  those  who 
"  w^re  seized  discovered  a  great  multitude  of 
''  their  accomplices,  and  they  were  all  convicted, 
<<  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to 
<^  the  city,  as  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind.' 


^  2*his  testimony  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the  annchronism  of 
the  Jews,  who  place  the  birth  of  Christ  near  a  century  sooner, 
(Basnage,  Hlstoire  des  Juifs*  1.  v,  c*  14, 15).  We  may  learn  from 
Josephus  ;(Antiquitat.  xviii,  3)«  that  the  procuratorship  of  PUate 
corr^esponded  with  the  last  ten  years  of  Tiberius,  ▲.  d.  27-37.  As  to 
the  particular  time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  yery  early  tradition  fixed 
it  to  the  S5th  of  March,  a.  d.  29,  under  the  consulship  of  the  two 
Gemini  (TertuIIian  adv.  Judaros,  c.  8).  This  date,  which  is  adopted 
by  Pagi>  cardinal  Norris,  and  Le  Clerc,  seems  at  least  as  prx>bable  as 
the  vulgar  era,  which  is  placed  (I  know  not  from  what  conjectures) 
four  years  later. 

>  Odio  hMmaaUgmteria  eorundL  These  words  may  either  signify  the 
hatred  of  manl^ind  towards  the  christians,  or  the  hatred  of  the  chris- 
tians towards  manlLind*  I  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  stile  of  Tacitus,  and  to  the  popular  error,  of  which  a 
precept  of  the  gospel  (see   Luke  xiv,  26)  had^beeoj  p^rliaps,  the 
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CHAF.  ^  They  died  in  torments,  and  their  torments 

^**    •*  were  embittered  by  insult  and  derision.  Some 

^<  were  nailed  on  crosses ;  others  sewn  up  in  the 

<<  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury 

^  of  dogs;   others  again,  smeared  over  with 

^  combustible  materials,  were  used  as  torches 

<<  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  n^ht.   The 

f*  gardens  of  Nero  were  destined  for  the  melan- 

^*  choly  spectacle,  which  was  accompanied  with 

<'  a  horse  race,  and  honoured  with  the  presence 

^<  of  the  emperor,  who  mingled  with  the  popu* 

^'  lace  in  thp  dress  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer. 

•*  The  guilt  of  the  christians  deserved  indeed 

f '  the  most  exemplary  punishment ;  but  the  pub- 

*^  lie  abhorrence  was  changed  into  commisera- 

^'  tion,  from  the  opinion  that  those  unhappy 

^'  wretches  were  saprificed|  not  so  much  to  the 

'*  public  welfare,  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous 

«*  tyrant.^     Those  who  survey  with  a  curious 

eye  the  revolutions  qf  mankind  may  observe, 

that  the  gfurdens  and  circus  pf  Nero  on  th^  Va- 

tican^  which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of 

the  first  christians,  have  been  rendered  s^ill  more 

famous,  by  the  triumph  and  by  the  abuse  of  the 


innoeeiit  occarion.  Vy  interpretation  ii  justified  by  the  antlioriiy  of 
Lipsiiu  ;  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  Eoglieh,  translators  of 
Tadtue;  of  Moeiieim  (p.  102),  of  Le  Clerc  (Histofia  Sccleaast  p. 
427)»  of  D.  Lardner  (Testimonies,  voL  i,  p.  345),  .and  of  the  bishop 
of  Gloucester  (DWine  Legation^  yoL  iU,  p.  58).  But  as  the  irord  c^a. 
victe'  does  not  unite  verj  happily  with  the  rest  of  the  eentence,  James 
fSronovius  has  preferred  the  residUng  of  eMi^Midi»  wUdi  Is  auOtofised 
\^  the  Tslnable  ms.  of  Florence. 
I^^Tacit.  Amua.  ZT^  44b 
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persecuted  religioiu     On  the   same  ^t,'  a  chaf. 
temfile^  which  far  surpasses  the  aocient  glwies    ^^'* 


%%»^>»%%»»% 


of  the  Capitol,  has  since  been  erected  by  the 
christian  pontiffs ;  who^  deriving  their  claim  oi 
universal  dominion  from  an  humble  fisherman  of 
<7alilee,  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  tb6 
Caesars,  given  laws  to  the  barbarian  conquerors 
of  Rome,  and  extended  their  spiritual  jurisdiction 
from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  ac« 
count  of  Nero's  persecution,  till  we  have  made 
some  Observations,  that  may  serve  to  remove  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed,  and  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  church, 

1.  The  most  sceptical  criticism  is  obliged  tORemarki 
respect  the  truth  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  and  ^^^^ 
the  integrity  of  this  celebrated  passage  of  Ta-  «)*»»  ^^ 
citus.    The  former  is  confirmed  by  the  diligent  pcneoi- 
and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the  pu-  ^hristimT 
nishment  which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  christians,  by  Ven. 
a  sect  of  men  who  had  embraced  a  new  and 
criminal    superstition."*     The   latter   may  be 
proved  by  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts; by  the  inimitable  character  of  the 
style  of  Tacitus;  by  his   reputation,  which 

1  NardiM  Bodmi  Antiqif  p*  4ST.  OonMlit  de  Romft  Antitui,  I  in» 
11.449. 

"*  Sneton.  in  Neroiie»  c  1&  The  epithet  of  vuil^ieat  which  some 
cagaciout  coouneaUton  have  translated  aiaftca/,  is  considered  by  the 
more  rational  Moeheim  as  onlj  synonymous  to  the  txUkhilit  of  Ta* 
citus.  • 
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€H  A E  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpolations  of  jmsf 
^•^y^'  fraud ;  and  by  the  purport  of  his  nairatkm, 
which  accused  the  first  christians  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  without  insinuating  that  thejr 
possessed  any  miraculous  or  even  magicAl  powers 
above  the  rest  of  mankind.*^  2.  Notwithstancff 
ing  it  is  probable  that  Tacitus  was  born  some 
yeaw  before  the  fire  of  Rome^""  he  coadd  derive 
pnly  from  reading  and  conversation  the  know- 
ledge of  an  event  which  happened  during  his 
infancy.  Before  he  gav^  himself  to  the  public, 
he  calmly  ^«Aited  till  his  genius  had  attained  its 
full  maturity ;  and  he  was  more  than  forty  years 
of  age*  when  a  gi:atefut  regard  for  the  memory 
of  the  virtuous  Agricola  extorted  from  him  the 
most  early  of  those  historical  compositions  which 
Tfill  delight  and  instruct  the  most  distant  poste- 
rity. Afteir  making  a  trial  of  his  strength  in 
the  lif^  of  Agricola  and  the  description  of  Ger- 
many, he  conceived,  ^nd  at  length  executed,  a 

"'T'he  panage  concerning  fesus  CJirist,  which  was  inaerted  into 
the  text  of  Jotephus,  hetween  the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eus&- 
biut,  may  furnUh  an  etampte  of  no  Vulgar  foi^ery.  The  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecies,  the  virtues,  idiracles,  and  resurzection, 
of  Jesus,  are  distinctly  related.  Josephus' acknowledges  that  he  was 
the  mesdah,  ind  hesitates  whetlier  he  should  call  him  a  man.  If 
•ny  douht  can  stiU  remain  concerning  this  oelehrated  passage,  the 
reader  may  examine  the  pointe4  objections  pf  Le  Feyre  (Havercamp. 
Joseph.  tom«  ii,  p.  267-273),  the  lai)oured  answers  of  Da^bu^  (p. 
lS7-232)»  and  the  masterly  reply  (Biblioth^ue  Ancienne  et  Mo- 
derUe,  tom.  rii,  p.  tSf-«8S)  of  an  anonymous  critic,  whom  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  learned  Abb^  de  Longuerue. 

•  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus  by  Lipsius  and  the  Abb^  de  la  Bletcrie. 
Dictionaire  de  Bayle  i  Tarticle  Tadte,  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth, 
latin,  torn,  ii,  P  386.  edit.  Ernest.  .  i    . 
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mora  arduow  work;  the  hiatory  of  Rome,  in  chai*. 
thirty  books,  frttai  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the  ac-  j^y 
cession  of  Nerva.  The  administration  of  Nerva 
introduced  an  age  of  justice  aind  prdsperitj,  which 
Tacitud  had  destined  for  the  occupation  of  his 
old  age  ;^  b^t  whjen  he  took  a  nearer  view  of 
his  subject,  judging,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  more 
honourable  or  a  less  invidious  office,  to  record 
the  vices  of  past  tyrants,  than  to  celebrate  the 
virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch,  he  chose  rather 
to  relate,  under  the  form  of  annals,  the  actions 
of  the  four  immediate  successors  ef  Augustus. 
To  cdlect,  to  dispose,  and  to  adorn,  a  series  of 
fourscore  years,  in  an  immortal  worjc,  every  sen- 
tence of  which  is  pregnant  with  the  deepest  ob- 
servations and  the  most  lively  images,  was  an 
undertaking  sufficient  to  e:^ercise  the  genius  of 
Tacitus  himself  during  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life.  In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
whilst thevictorious  monarch  extended  the  power 
of  Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the  historian 
was  describing,  in  the  second  and  fourth  books 
of  his  annals,  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius;**  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  must  Have  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  before  Tacitus,  in  the  regular  prosecu- 
tion of  hi9  work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the 
capital,  and  the  cruelty  of  Nero  towards  the  un- 
fortunate christians.  At  the  distance  of  sixty 
years,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  annalist  to  adopt 
the  narratives  of  contemporaries ;  but  it  was  na- 

9  Principatum  Divi  ]bferv8e«  et  imperium  Trajani,  uberiorem  secu- 
rioremque  materiam  senectuti  seposui.    Tacit  Hist,  u 
4  SeeTadU  Annal.  U,  61,  i?,  4. 
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CHAP,  tiiral  for  file  philosophar  to  indulge  himself  m 
ibe  description  of  the  origki»  the  progmas,  and 
the  cfawacter,  of  the  new  sect^  not  so  mnch  ac- 
ccNrding  to  the  knowledge  or  prejndices  of  the 
Mge  of  NcTO,  w  according  to  those  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.    S,  Tacitns  vety  frequently  tmsts 
to  the  curiosity  or  reflection  of  his  readers  to 
supply  those  intamediate   circumstances   and 
ideas,  which,  in  his  extreme  conciseness,  he  has 
thoaght  proper  to  suppress.  We  may,  tbarefoie, 
presume  to  imagine  some  j^robable  cause  which 
could  direct  the  cruelty  of  Nero  against  the 
christians  of  Rome,  whose  obscurity,  as  well  as 
iimocence,  f  hould  have  shielded  them  from  bis 
indignation,  and  even  from  his  notice.    The 
Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  capital,  and 
oppressed  in  their  own  country,  vr&e  a  much 
fitter  object  for  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  peofde ;  nor  did  it  seem  unlikely  that 
a  vanquished  nation,  who  already  discovered 
tbdr  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  yoke,  m^ht 
have  recourse  to  the  most  atrocious  means  of 
gratifying  their  implacable  revenge.    But  the 
Jews  possessed  very  powerful  advocates  in  the 
palace,  and  even  in  the  heart,  of  the  tyrant ;  his 
wife  and  mistress,  the  beautiful  Peppa^  and  a 
favourite  player  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  who 
had  already  employed  their  intercession  in  behalf 
of  the  olmoxious  people/     Jn  their  room  it 

'  The  pUyer*s  name  was  Alituma.  Through  the  sme  chemNl* 
Joeephus  (dc  Vit&  sua,  c.  3),  about  two  years  before*  had  ohtidiied 
the  pardon  and  release  of  aoiiia  Jewish  priesU  who  were  prisoners  at 
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VTBM  necesflfy^  to  <^er  some  otkar  victims;  and  chap. 
it  mi^t  easily  be  suggested  that,  although  the  ^^^ 
genuine  followers  of  Moses  were  innocent  of  the^ 
fire  of  Rome,  there  bad  arisen  among  them  a 
new  and  pemicioiis  sect  of  galilceans,  whidi 
was  capaUe  of  the  most  horrid  crimes*  Under 
the  appellation  of  gcUiUeans,  two  distinctions 
of  men  were  confounded,  the  most  opposite  to 
each  other  in  their  manners  and  principles ;  the 
disdples  who  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth/  and  the  zealots  who  had  followed 
the  standard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite.^  The 
former  were  the  friends,  the  latter  were  the 
enemies,  of  humankind;  and  the  only  resem- 
blance between  th^m  consisted  in  the  same  in- 
flexible constancy,  which,  in  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  rendered  them  ins^nsible  of  de^th  and 
tortiures.  The  followers  <rf  Judas,  whp  impelled 
their  countrymen  into  rebellion;  were  sgon  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem ;  whilst  those  of 
Jesu^,  known  by  the  more  celebrated  name  of 
christians,  difiused  themselves  over  the  Roman 
empire.  How  natural  was  it  for  Tacitus,  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  to  appropriate  to  the  christian3 

t  Tlit9  |e«nwd  Or.  Ltrdner  (Jewish  ai|d  HtAaien  Testimonleg, 
tpl.  ii,  p.  102,  lOS)  has  proved  that  the  name  ef  galilcans  was  a 
very  ancient^  and  perhaps  the  primitive,  appellation  of  the  Christiana. 

*  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii,  1,  3.  Tillemont,  Ruine  des  Juifs ; 
f,  7^.  The  sons  of  Judas  were  crudfied  in  the  time  oT  Claudius. 
His  grandson  Eleazar,  after  Jerusalem  wa^  taken,  defended  a  strong 
fortress  with  960  of  his  most  desperate  followers.  When  the  batter- 
ing ram  had  made  a  hreach,  they  turned  their  swords  against  their 
wives*  their  children,  anfl  at  length  against  their  o^rn  breasts.  They 
fkd  to  the  hut  manf 
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CHAP,  the  giiUt  and  tbesuffarings,  which  he  might,  irit^ 
^^^  far  greater  truth  and  justice,  have  attributed  to 
a  sect  whose  odious  memory  was  aunost  ex- 
tinguished !  4.  Whatever  opinion  maybe  enter- 
tained of  this  conjecture  (for  it  is  no  more  than  a 
conjecture),  it  is  evident  that  the  effect,  as  well 
as  the  cause,  of  Nero's  persecution,  was  con- 
fined to  the  walls  of  Rome ;''  that  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  galilseans,  or  christians,  were 
never  made  a  subject  of  punishment,  or  even  of 
inquiiy;  and  that,  as  the  idea  of  thdr  sufferings 
was,  for  a  long  time,  connected  with  the  idea  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  the  moderation  of  succeed- 
ing princes  inclined  them  to  spare  a  sect,  oppress- 
ed by  a  tyrant,  whose  rage  had  been  usually 
directed  against  virtue  and  innocence. 
Oppression  It  is  somcwhat  remarkable,  that  the  flames  of 
udd^' ^^  consumed  almost  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
nom^uu  P"^  ^^  Jerusalem  and  the  capitol  of  Rome  f 
and  it  appears  no  less  singular,  that  the  tribute 
which  devotion  had  destined  to  the  former, 
should  have  been  converted  by  the  power  of  an 
assaulting  victor  to  restore  and  adorn  the  splen- 


"  See  DodwelL  Pancitat.  Mart  1.  sUU  The  Speniih  InsoiplioB  in 
Gruter,  p.  238,  No.  9,  is  a  manifest  and  acluiowledged  torgeiy,  con* 
trived  by  that  noted  imposter  Cyriacua  of  Ancona,  to  flatter  the 
pride  and  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards*  See  Ferreras,  Histoire  d'£a- 
pagne,  torn,  i*  p.  192* 

*  The  capitol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Yitellina 
and  Vespasian,  the  19th  of  December,  a.  d.  69,  On  the  tenth  of 
August,  4.  B.  70,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  themselvesj  rather  than  by  those  of  the  Ro- 
■lans* 
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^our  of  the  latter/  The  emperors  levied  a  chap. 
^general  capitation  tax  on  the  Jewish  people ;  ^^^ 
and  although  tl^  sum  assessed  on  the  head  of 
each  individual  was  inconsiderable,  the  ttse  for 
•which  .it  was  desi^ied,  and  the  severity  with 
whidb  it  was  exacted,  were  C(msidered  as  an 
intolerable  grievance.*  Since  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  ext^ided  their  unjust  claim  to  many 
-persons  who  were  strangers  to  the  blood  or  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
christians,  who  had  so  often  sheltered  themi^lves 
under  the  shade  of  the  synagogue,  should  now 
escape  this  rapacious  persecution.  Anxious  as 
•they  were  to  avoid  the  slightest  infection  of  ido- 
latry, their  conscience  forbade  them  to  contri- 
bute to  the  hondur  of  that  daemim  who  had 
assumed  the  character  of  the  capitoline  Jupiter. 
As  a  very  numerous  though  declining  party 
among  the  christians  still  adhered  to  the  law  c^ 
Moses,  their  efforts  to  dissemble  their  Jewiirfi 
•origin  were  detected  by  the  decisive  test  of  cw- 
cumcision ;'.  nor  were  the  Romiin  magistrates 
at  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  difference  of  their 

J  The  new  capito]  was  dedicated  by  Domitian.  Sueton.  in  Domi« 
.^n.  C.5;  PtoUKb.  in.Popliaela,  torn;  i«iw.S8(K  edit.  Bryan.  The 
gildiog  akneoost  12.0<M)  talents  ^ahove  twa  mtfUont  and  a  hAlf>. 
It  was  the  opiniim  of  Martia]  (l-  ix«  epigram  3)  that  If  the  cm^erer  had 
.«all^  in  his  debts,  Jupiter  liimself,  even  theuf^  lie  had  made  a  f^tob^ 
tal  auction  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  unaUe  to  pay  two  shfllinga 
in  the  pQund- 

s  With.FQgafT^  to  the  tribute.  see.Oion  Caniuaf  I.  Ixvi,  pw  106f^ 
,with  Beiiqarua'a  notes.  Span^eim*  de  Utu  Numiwnatum,  Mm.  ii, 
p^  Sllf  and  BasnagPt^  Histoire.  des  jQifs,  h  vii^^c  S..    : 

•  Suetonius  (in  Domitian.  c.  12)  had  .seen  an  old  aian  of  nine^ 
'yublicly  examined  before  the  procunUor*s  tribuwl.  Thia  i|s  irhait 
Ifariial  calla^  Mentula  tributis  damnata. 
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CMAP.  leUgipuB  tenetf*  Antony  the  cbristians  1 
^^  were  brou^t  befone  the  tribunal  of  the  eti 
""'""'"  nr,  <uv  atf  it  aeems  more  probable^  before  i 
of  the  procurmtor  of  Jndieft«  two  persons 
iaid  to  have  appealed^  dbtoigidahed  by  then 
traction^  which  was  more  truly  nobVe  than  i 
of  the  greatest  monafchs.  These  were  the  grs 
fOM  of  St  Jude  the  apostle^  who  hinmtf  was 
brother  of  Jesw  Christ.''  Their  natural 
te^sioM  to  the  thf one  of  David  imght  peri 
attract  the  respect  of  the  people^  and  excite 
jealousy  of  the  governor ;  but  the  meanne 
their  garbi  and  Hxe  simplicity  of  th^  ansis 
soon  convinced  Uon  that  they  were  neitbei 
sirous  nor  capaUe  of  dfeturbing  the  peace  o 
Bcsnan  ettpure.  They  frnskly  confessed  i 
loyal  or^in>  and  their  near  relation  to  the  i 
s)ah ;  but  they  disclaittied  any  temporal  vi 
and  professed  that  hb  kingdom^  which 
devoutly  expectedf  was  purely  of  a  spiritual 
angdic  nature.  When  they  were  examined 
eenung  their  fortune  and  occupation,  they  si 
ed  tiieir  hands  hardened  with  daily  labour, 
declared  that  they  derived  their  whole  subsist 

»  Thli  tppiianiim  WM  9ii  fitit  niiiewtecd  fai  the  tioBt  ^bviotm 
nA  it.wtti  MppoMA  ItlMt  the  iMfOtfiirt  of  Jegm  ivere  Oie  lawfV^ 
•TJMtpliMidorMwy.  A  devmil  rtsj^Mt  Ayr  the  ^ttgimity 
■wlhcr  of  OoA  ii^tned  to  the  gnortica»  and  eftennvdt  to  t 
HhodMc  GrMfbi,  the  <a^«tait  of  h<ai4^whig  «  •ccotid  wife  on  J< 
The  Latins  (from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that  hint,  as 
tfiepeifetail  cetibMr  «f  Joseph,  Mid  juatitted  bjr  many  sfanllar 
plealhft«eiri«tevpffeiatiett  that  Jude*  ae  weQ  aa  Sinmi  andJ 
who  9n  stjled  the  hrethen  of  Jesus  Christ,  wen  only  his  fin 
tias.  See  TUfcmotit,  Bfem.  iSeelesiast*  torn*  i,  pact  3i)  aiid  Beaii 
«la.  CUtl«iie  dtt  llMdrtMlflnei  I.  a,  &  S* 
2 


from  the  eultitation  of  m  farm  near  the  village  chat. 
of  Cocaba,  of  ^le  extent  of  i*o«t  tweiity4€wr__JV 
English  acres,''  and  of  the  value  of  nine  thou- 
sftDd  drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling; 
The  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  were  dismissed  with 
compassion  and  cMtempt."^ 

But  although  the  obscurity  of  the  house  of  Execution 
Daykl  migiA  protect  themt  from  the  suspicionSt^e^^^l^ 
of  a  tyr^tAi  the  present  greatness  of  his  own 
fanMj  alarmed  the  pnsillanimpoiis  temper  of  Do* 
mitian^  whidk  could  only  be  appeased  by  the 
blood  of  those  Romans  whom  he  either  fe^ed, 
or  hated,  ^  esteemed.  Of  the  two  sons  of  his 
unde  Flavius  Sabinus/  the  elder  was  soon  con- 
victed of  treasonable  inteiy^ns,  and  the  younger, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Flavius  Clemens,  was  ib<* 
debted  for  hisisafety  to  his  want  of  courage  and 
alnlity/  The  emperor,  for  a  long  time,  distin- 
guished so  harmless  a  kinsnum  by  his  favour  and 
protection,  bestowed  on  him  his  own  niece  Do* 
mitilk,  adopted  the  childrm  i^  that  marriage 
to  the  hc^  of  the  succession,  and  invested  their 
fother  with  the  honours  of  the  consulship.  But 
he  had  scarcely  finished  the  term  of  his  annual 

•  ThUrty-BizM  4riu/f«,  sf uares  of  an  hundred  fttt  each,  fvliicl^  if 
ttrictJy  computed*  would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the  pre* 
babilUjT  of  dicumstancea,  the  practice  of  other  Greek  writer9»  and 
the  authori^  of  M.  de  Valois,  Inclined  me  to  believe  that  the  wKtifm 
is  used  to  express  the  Boman  jugetum. 

•  Euaebiusv  iii«  20*    The  story  is  taken  from  Hegesippus. 

•  See  the  death  and  character  ^  Sabinus  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  Bi,  74, 
75).  Sabiaus  was  the  elder  brotber«  and,  till  the  accession  of  Vespa- 
sian, hmd  been  conaidcivd  as  the^incipal  support,  of  the  Flavian  fa^ 
mil/. 

t  piaTiJun  Clementum  patruelem  suum  eomUmtUnnuB  taartMe,., 
ex  tenuisiiias  amykiom  Jiatcremit»    Sueton*  in  Oomltian,  c.  11^ 
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CHAP^  magiitracy,  wlieii  on  a  sUght  pretence  bewa# 

V  eoDdemned  and  executed-;  DomUiIte>MrasbaQisb- 

ed  to  a  desolate  island  on  the  CQMt  of  Ganqmnia;^ 
«id  sentence  eititef  (^  ^ath  or  of  cOnfisoation 
were  pronoiutced  a§paidst  ft  great  number  of  per- 
scms  who  were  involve  in  the  sdme  accusation. 
The  guilt  imputed  to  their  charge  wiis  that  of 
atheism  and  Jetviihmtmnirs  ^  a  singular  associa- 
tion of  idem,  which  cannot  with  any  propriety 
be  applied  exeept  to  the  dmstian$#  as  they  werei 
obscunely  and  imperfectly  viewed  by  the  magis- 
trates and  by  the  writers  of  that  period  Oh  the 
strength  of  so  piiobaUe  an  intin^pretation^  and 
too  ef^;erly  admitting  the  suapiciiins  of  a  tyrant 
as  an  evidence  of  tbddr  hoitottnUe  iCtime^  tbe 
chnreh  has  placed  both  Cl«mena.a«i  DwiitiUa 
among  its  first  martyrise  and  has  brands  the 
oruelty  of  Domitian  with  the  name  ,cf  the  second 
pc^rsecution*  But  this  p^tseci^bn  (if  it  desenres 
ih^  epithet)  was  of  no  long  duration*  A  few 
months  after  the. death  of  Clemens,  and  the 
banisbment  of  Domitilla,  Stqriien,  a  fieediaan 
belonging  to  the  latter^  who  had.  et^oyed  the 
favour,  but  who  had  dot  sbrdly  embraced  the 
faith,  of  his  mistress,  assassinated  the  emperor  in 

»  The  isle  of  Pandataria, '  according  to  Dion.  Bruttius  Praesens 
(apud  Euseb.  iii,  IS)  banishes  her  to  that  df  Powtia,  which  w«s  not 
far  distant  from  the  other.  That  difference,  and  0.  mffttake,  either  of 
Eusebius,  or  of  his  transcribers,  have  ^ven  occasion  to  sui^pose  two 
DomitiHas,  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  CleMCfts.  See  'Tfflemoiit)  Me- 
moires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  11,  p.  224. 

*  Dion.  1.  Ixvii,  p.  lilt.  If  the  bnittlus  Pfaesens,  from  whom  His 
proijable  that  he  collected  this  account,  wajs  the  correspondent  of  Plin^ 
(Epistol.  \u,  S),  we  may  consider  him  u  a  coatemporax^  Writer; 
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his  palace.'  The  memory  af  Domitiaa  was  c^n-  Hhaf. 
demned  by  the  senate;  bis  acts  were  rescind-  /^^^* 
ed ;  his  exites  recalled ;  and  Under  the  gentle  ad-      """^^ 
mini^imtion  of  Nerra^  while  the  innocent  were 
restored  to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even  the 
nMMSt  guilty  either  obtained  pardon  or  escaped 
punMnnent.^ 

II.  About  ten  yettrs  afterwards,  under  the  r6ign  ignorance 
of  Trajan^  ttie  younger  Pliny  was  intrusted  by  ^n^JS[ng 
fais  friend  atfd  mastfer  with  the  government  rf**'®  ^*"^*' 
Bithynia  and  Pontus.   He  soon  found  himself  at 
a  loss  to  detennine  1>y  what  rule  of  justice  or  of 
law  he  should  direct  Ms  conduct  in  the  execution 
of  an  office  the  most  repugi^ant  td  his  humanity; 
Pliny  had  never  assisted  at  any  judicial  proceed- 
ings against  the  christiani^,  with  whdse  name 
alone  he  seems  to  be  acquainted ;  and  he  was 
totally  uninformed  wifh  regard  to  the  nattire  of 
their  guilt,  the  method  of  their  convictk)n,  and 
the  degree  of  their  punishment.     In  this  per^ 
plexity  he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  of    '    ' 
submitting  to  the  wisdom  of  Trajan  an  impartial, 
and  in  some  respeets  a  favourable,  account  of  the 
new  ^perstiticMi,  requesting  the  emperor,  that 
he  would  condescend  to  resolve  his  doubts,  and  .t 

to  instruct  his  ignorance.*    The  life  of  Pliny 
had  been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  learn* 

'  Suet,  in  Domit.  c.  17.    Philostrates  in  Vit.  Apollon.  1.  viU. 

^  Dion.  1.  Izvij,  p.  U18.    Tlio.  Eptitol.  iv,  tS. 

^  PUn.  Epistol.  X,  97.    The  learned  Mosheim  ezpretMH  hloMell 
<p.  147,  232>  with  the  highest  approbation  of  Pliny'g  mederate  andl 
candid  temper.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Lardaer's  suspicions  (see  Jewiah 
and  Heathen  Testimonies*  vol.  it,  p.  46)  I  am  uxiable  to  discover  wj . 
bigotry  in  his  language  or  proceedings* 

VOI-.  II,  Be 
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OHAF.  iag^  and  in  the  biisUMw  of.the  world.  Sine 

we  of  nineteeii  he  Ittd  pleaded  with  diatine 

in  the  tribuii^ls  of  Rome^''  filled  a  place  in 
woate^  had  be«Di  invested  with  the  honour 
tht  oonsulahip^  and  had  formed  rtry  mimej 
oannoctioBB  with  erety  order  of  nieti»bQthin  Ii 
and  in  the  provincai.  From  Aif  ignorance^  th 
for^  we  mqr  derive  some  useful  informal 
We  may  assure  ourselves,  that  wbm  he  acce; 
the  government  of  Bithynia»  there  was  no  g 
ml  laws  or  decrees  of  the  senate  in  force  ag^ 
the  christians;  that  neither  Triyan  nor  ai 
his  virtuous  predecessws,  whose  edicts  wer 
eeived  into  the  civil  Mid  criminal  jurisprud< 
had  puhlicfy  declared  their  intenUmis  concei 
the  new  sect;  and  that  whatever  i^oceedings 
been  carried  on  against  the  christians,  there 
none  oi  sufficient  weight  and  authority  to 
blish  a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  a  Re 
magistrate. 
Tfi^nid  The  answer  of  Tnyan^  to  which  the  c 
hit  nioeei.  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^^  Succeeding  age  have  frequently 


Mfh  ale.  pealed,  discovers  as  much  regard  for  justice 
oTproeeed.  humanity  as  could  be  reconciled  with  his 
SS2f**^  taken  notions  of  religious  policy."    Instes 
displaying  the  implacable  zeal  of  an  inqui. 

*  Plin.  Bpiit.  V,  8.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause  a.  ».  SI,  tl 
alter  the  famoua  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  hi 
Ion  his  life. 

•  Plin.  Epist.  X,  OS.  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  5)  considers  t 
■erftpc  as  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  penal  lawt,  •*  Quas  Tr^i 
9  parte  flruatratos  est  t*^  and  jet  Tertullian,  in  another  part 
▲pologiits,  expooea  the  incoofbtency  of  piohiUtlog  inquiries^  i 
joining  punlsbttientsi 
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audous  to  disoover  the  most  minute  paarticks  of  ou  ap» 
heresy^  and  exulting  in  the  number  of  his  vic- 
tims, the  emperor  expresses  much  more  solicitude 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  innocent,  than  to 
furercait  the  escape  of  the  guilty.    He  acknow- 
ledges the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  general  plan ; 
but  he  lays  down  two  salutary  rules,,  which  often 
afforded  relief  and  support  to  the  distressed  chris* 
tians.    Though  he  directs  the  mi^;istrates  to 
punish  sudb  perscnis  as  are  legally  convicted,  he 
prohibits  them>  with  a  very  humane  inconsistency, 
firom  piaking  any  inquiries  concerning  the  sup- 
posed criminals,  nor  was  the  magistrate  allowed 
to  ptoeeeA  on  every  kind  of  information.   Anony- 
mous charges  the  emperor  refects,  as  too  re- 
pugmmt  to  the  equity  of  be  governmenft ;  and 
he  strictly  requires,  for  the  conviction  of  those 
to  whom  the  guilt  of  Christianity  is  imputed^ 
the  po»kive  evidence  of  a  fair  and  open  accuser. 
It  is  likew^  probable,  that  the  persons  who 
Msumed  so  invidious  an  office  w^e  obliged  to 
declare  the  grounds  of  their  su^icions,  to  specify 
(both  in  respect  ,to  time  and  fiace)  the  secret 
aasemUies  which  their  christian  adversary  had 
frequented,  and  to  disclose  a  great  number  of 
circumstances,  which  were  concealed  with  the 
most  vigilwit  jealousy  from  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
fane.   K.thiey  succeeded:  in  their  prosecution, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  a  con- 
siderable and  active  party,  to  the  censwe  of  the 
mor^  liberal  portion  of  mankind,  and  to  the  ig- 
nominy which^  in  every  age  and  country,  h^ 

js  e2 
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CRAP,  attended  the  character  of  an  informer.     If^  on 
^^\  the  contrary,  they  failed  in  their  proofs,  they 
incurred  the  severe  and  perhaps  capital  penalty, 
which,  according  to  a  law  publi^ed  by  the  em* 
peror  Hadrian,  was  mflicted  on  those  who  falsely 
aCtribnted  to  their  fellow-citizens  tiie  crime  of 
Christianity.    The  violence  of  personal  or  super- 
stitii^nis  animositjr  might  sometimes  prevail  over 
the  most  natural  apprehensions  of  disgrace  and 
danger ;  but  it  ctonot  surely  be  haftagined,  that 
accusations  of  so  unpromising  an  appearmice  were 
either  lightly  or  frequently  uadartaken  by  the 
pagan  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire."^ 
Popular        The  expedient  which  was  employed  to  elude 
ciamoun.  ^^  prudence  of  the  laws  affdrds  a  sufficient 
pi^f  how  effectually  they  disappomted  the  mis- 
chievous designs  of  private  malice  or  superrtitious 
zeal.     In  a  large  and  tumultuous  assendbily  the 
restraints  of  fear  and  shame,  so  forcible  on  tiie 
minds  of  individuals,  are  deprived  of  the  greatest 
part  of  their  influence.    The  pious  duistian, 
as  he  was  desirous  to  obtiun  or  to  escape  the 
glory  of  martyrdom,  expected,  either  with  im- 
patience or  with  terror,  the  stated  returns  of  the 
public  games  and  festivals.    On  those  occasions, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire 
were  collected  in  the  circus  of  the  theatre,  where 
every  circumstance  of  the  place^  as  well  as  of  the 

•  Eiueblus  (Hist.  EodesiaBt.  1.  iv,  c  9)  has  preferred  theedict  of 
Hadrian.  He  has  likewise  (c.  13)  given  us  one  still  nu»re  favourable, 
under  the  name  of  Antoninas,  the  autfaentieity  of  aMch  is  not  so 
universally  allowed.  The  second  Apology  of  Jasdn  oontaiiis  some 
curious  Jkarticulars  relative  to  the  accusations  of  Chilians. 


^»»<^l»»W»> 
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ceremony,  contributed  to  kindle  their  devotion,  chap*. 
x»id  to  extingoisb  their  humanity.  Whilst  the  ^  ^^ 
numerous  spectators,  crowned  with  garlands,  per- 
fmned  with  incense,  purified  with  the  blood  of 
victims,  and  surrounded  with  the  altars  and  sta« 
tues  of  their  tutelar  deities,  resigned  themselves 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  which  they  con* 
sidered  as  an  essential  part  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship, they  recollected,  that  the  christians  alone 
abhorred  the  gods  of  mankind,  and  by  their  ab- 
sence and  melancholy  on  these  solemn  festivals 
seemed  to  insult  or  to  lament  the  public  felicity. 
If  the  empire  had  been  afflicted  by  any  recent 
calamity,  by  a  jdague,  a  famine,  or  an  unsuc- 
cessful war ;  if  the  Tyher  ha4»  or  if  the  Nile, 
had  not,  risen  beyond  its  hanks ;  if  the  earth 
had  shaken,  or  if  the  tempeirate  order  of  the  sear 
sonshadbeen  interrupted,  the  superstitiouspagan^ 
were  convinced,  that  the  crimes  and  the  impiety 
of  the  christians^  who  were  spared  by  the  ex- 
ceanve  lenity  of  the  government,  had  at  length 
provoked  the  dkrine  justice.  It  was  not  among 
a  licentious  and  exasperated  populace,  that  the 
forms  of  legal  proceedings  could  be  observed ; 
it  was  not  in  an  amphitheatre,  stained  with  the 
blood  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiatons,  that  the  voioe^ 
of  conipassbn  could  be  heard.  The  impatient 
clamours  of  the  multitude  denounced  the  chris- 
tians as  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men,  doomed 
them  to  the  severest  tortures,  and  venturing  to 
accuse  by  name  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  new  sectaries,  required  with  irresistible 
vehemence  that  they  should  be  instantly  appre^^ 
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csiAP.  bended  and  cast  to  the  fioncu^  The  provincial 
governors  and  maprtrates  who  presided  in  the 
public  spectacles  were  usually  indined  to  gratify, 
the  inclinations^  and  to  appease  the  rage,  of  the 
people,  by  the  sacrificeof  a  fbwofanoiuous  victims. 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  empcroraprotected  the 
chiuK^h  from  the  danger  of  these  tumultuous  clap 
mours  and  irregular  accusations,  which  theyjuaCly 
censured  as  repugnant  both  to  the  firmness  and 
to  the  equity  of  thar  administration.  The  edicts 
of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius  expressly  de- 
clared,thatthevoice  of  the  muttlti^sdiouldnever 
be  admitted  as  legal  evidence  to  convict  or  to 
punish  those  unlbrttinate  persons  who  bad  em- 
braced the  enthuriasm  of  the  christians.^ 

Trfaot  of  in.  Punishment  was  not  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  conviction;  and  the  christians,  whose 
guilt  was  the  most  clearly  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  or  even  by  their  voluntary 
confession,  stiH  retained  in  their  own  power  the 
alternative  of  life  or  death.  It  was  not  ao  nhidi 
the  past  offence,  as  the  actual  resistance,  which 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  ma^strate.  He 
was  persuaded  that  he  offered  them  an  easy  par- 
don, since  if  they  consented  to  cast  a  few  grains 
of  incense  upon  the  altar,  they  were  dimiissed 
from  the  tribunal  in  safety  and  with  applause. 

»  See  TertulUan  (Apolog.  e»  40)«  The  acts  of  the  nuurtjrdom  of 
Polycarp  exhfbit  a  lively  picture  ef  these  tumults,  which  wore  usually 
tomenttA  by  the  malice  of  the  Jewsi 

«  These  f^g^tiona  am  inserted  ia  Uie  abtve-menCkmed  edicts 
•f  Hadrian  and  Pius*  See  the  apology  of  Melito  (apud  JSuseb*  L  ixs 
c  26). 


the  Christ. 
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It  was  eMeemed  the  duty  at  a  4ittmane  judge  t6  char 
endeayour  to  reclaim,  rather  tiban  to  punish,  those    ^^^* 
ddoded  enomuasts.  Vmymg' his  tone  according 
to  ike  age,  the  sex,  or  the  situation,  of  the  pri* 
sobers,  he  frequently  condescended  to  set  before 
their  eyes  every  circumstance  whidi  could  render 
life  mcve  plearing,  or  death  mdre  terrible;  and 
to  sotieit,  nay  to  entreat,  them,  that  they  would 
shew  some  compassbn  to  themselves,  to  their 
families,  and  to  their  fHtods/    If  threats  and 
persuasions  proved  ineffectual,  he  had  often  re»* 
course  to  violence ;  the  scourge  and  the  rack 
were  called  in  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  argu- 
ment, Imd  every  art  of  cruelty  was  employed  to 
subdue  such  indexible,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
pagans,  such  criminal  obstinacy;    The  ancient 
apologists  of  Christianity  have  censured,  with 
equal  truth  and  severity,  the  irregular  conduct 
of  their  persecutors,  who,  contrary  to  every 
prindq^le  of  judicial  proceeding,  adnntted  the 
use  of  torture,  in  order  to  obtam,  not  a  con* 
fessidn,  but  a  denial,  of  the  crime  which  was  the 
object  of  their  inquiry/    The  monks  of  tike  sue* 
ceeding  ages^-who,  in  their  peaceful  sdlitcrdesy 
entertained  themselves  witb  diverdifyfaig   the 
deathsland  sufierkigs  of  the  primitive  martyrs^ 
have  freqaentiy  invented  torments  of  a  niiidi 
more  refined  and  ingenious  nature.    In  partiqi* 

*  See  ther  reteript  of  Trajan,  and  the  conduct  of  Plinjr. '  The  most 
iiuthentic  acts  of  the  martyrs  abound  in  these  eihertations. 

•  In  particular*  see  TertuUlan  (Apolog.  e.  2,  3)  and  Lactantiut 
llnatltut.  Divin.  ▼,  S).  llietr  reasonings  are  almost  the  same ;  but 
we  may  discover,  that  one  of  theae  apolofisu  has  been  a  Itwyer,  an4 
the  other  a  rhctoriciai* 

^Be  4 
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CHAP*  lar,  it. has.  jdeasad  tliem.to  suppose^  thftt tl^  zed 
^  ^^^    of  the  RiiHiiaii  mogiitrotes,  disdiiiDuig  ereiy  con* 
*^"*  sideratkui  of  mcral  viirti^  .or  pablio  decracj, 
endeavoiired  to  seduce :  those  whcHn  thej  were 
iinahle  to  vwqulsh,  and  that  bj  their  orders  the 
jiiost  brutal  violence  was  offered  to  those  whom 
they  found  it  ii^possible  t0i  $eduoe«  It  breiated» 
that  piqus  fema^ei;,  who  were  prepared  .to  despise 
deaths  were  spm&tim^  (XNidefiused  to  a  more 
severe  trials  and  caU^;  upqii  to  (deteroime  whe- 
ther they  pet  a  ^dgfeer  vs^lue  oa  their  religiou  or 
on  their  clJps^ity.     The  yw^ki  to  wshose  Jicen- 
tious  ewbrapes  th^y  Wjere  abandoned^  receiyed  a 
solemu  exhortatKHi/ropa  the  judge,  to  teeart  tb^ 
mos^t  strenuous  e£^t$.  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
Venus,  .against  the  impipus  vii|;i^  who-ceCused  to 
bu^n  incense  pp  h^r  ^tars.  Thdr  vicdesice^  bow- 
ever«  was  conunyoi^Iy  disappointed,  and  tbe  aea« 
sonablq  pterpp^i^on .  pC  sofne  ouraculous  power 
preserved  th§  c>agte  spouses  of  Chriirt;  from  the 
dishonour  ev^  of  an.^iAvoJuntaiy  defeat.    We 
should  not  iade^  neglfjQt  to  remark,  that  tbe 
more  ancient  as.  well  as  a.uthentic  tnenPrials  c^ 
the  cbfujch  ^are  s^i^i|i  polluted  witb^tliese  extras 
yagant:^pd.  indp^ent  ^tioos.^ 
HmnaBftjr  ,  T)^etpta|.disiregaFd:Qf  truth  and.  pTcdMibility  in 
in^'LSi.t^  Wp^s^tetipns  of  thcsse  priBWtiYeiaartyrdflms 

trttci.      •.-...  /,       -    ' 

•  See  twto  ittstance«  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Sineera 
Martjrruia,  puUished  b;y.Ruinarf,  p*  160,  SflflL    Jerome,  in  hisLe- 
gend  of  Paul  the  Hermit,"  tells  a  strange  story  of  a  young  man,  who 
,  was  chained  naked  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  assaulted  bj.a  beau^ful 

and  wanton  courtezan*    He  ^uefled  the  rising  temptation  hy  biting 
off  Wh  tongue.  ' " .        : 


•^-»'*%«««v« 
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was  oceaBtoned  by  a  very  natural  mistake.  The  Chat. 
ecdesiastiGal.writers  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen-* 
tuiies  ascribed  to  the  magktrates  of  Rome  the' 
same  d^^ree  of  implacable  and  imrelenting  zeal 
which  filled  their  oirn  Ix^easts  against  the  heretics 
or  the  idolaters  of  their  own  times.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  those  persons  who  were 
raised  to  the  dignitfes  of  the  empire  might  have 
imbibed  the  pr^udices  of  the  populace,  and  that 
the  cruel  disposition  of  others  might  occasionally 
be  stwulated  by  motires  of  avarice  or  of  per-: 
sonal  resentment.''  But  it  is  certain,  and  we 
may  appeal  to  the  grateful  ccmfessions  of  thef  first 
christiai|s»  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  magi- 
strates who  es;ercised  in  the  provinces  tiie  autho- 
rity of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  senate,  and  to 
whose  hands  alone  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and 
death  W9$  intrusted,  braved  like  men  of  polished 
manners  and  liberal  education,  who  respected  the 
rules  of  justice,  and  who  were  conversant  with 
the  prepepts.of  philosophy.  They  frequently 
declined  the  odious  task  of  persecution,  dismissed 
the  charges  with  contempt,  or  suggested  to  the 
accused  christian  some  legal  evasion,  by  which 
he  might  elude  the  severity  of  the  laws.*  When- 
ever they  were  invested  with  a  discretionary 

V  The  converfiion  of  his  wife  proVoked  Claudius  Henninlanus,  go- 
¥ernor  of  Cappadoda*  to  treat  the  christians  irith  uneomniMi  seVte« 
ritj.     Tertullian  ad  Scapulam*  c  8. 

«  Tertu}lian,  in  his  epistle,  to  the  goTcrnor  of  Africa,  menttons 
several  remarkable  instances  of  lenity  and  forbearance,  which  had 
happened  within  his  knowledget 
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CHAK  power/  they  used  it  mudi  less  for  the  oppres* 
^^^  aiontban  for  the  reUef  and  benefit  of  the  aflaicted 
church.  They  were  far  fin>m  condemning  all  the 
christians  who  were  accused  before  their  txibunal^ 
and  very  far  from  punishing  with  death  ail  those 
who  were  convicted  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  new  superstition.  Contenting  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  milder  chastisements 
of  imprisonment,  exile,  or  slaveiy  in  the  nnnes,' 
they  left  the  unhqipy  victims  of  their  justice  some 
reason  to  hope  that  a  prosperous  event,  the 
accession,  the  marriage,  or  tiie  triumph,  of  an 
emperor,  might  speedily  restore  them,  by  a  gene« 
tMOBridobral  pardon,  to  their  fiirmer  state.  The  martyrs, 
bcr  of  1^.  devoted  to  immediate  execution  by  the  Roman 
^^  magistrates,  appear  to  have  been  iMilected  from 
the  most  opporite  extremes.  They  were  dther 
bbhops  and  presbyters,  the  persons  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  christians  by  their  rank 
and  influence^  and  whose  example  m^ht  strike 
terror  into  the  whole  sect;*  or  else  they  were 

'  Neque  enim  in  unlTenum  sliquid  qu«d  qmsi  oertom  formam 
babeat  constitui  potest :  an  expression  of  Trigan,  wliich  gave  a  lerf 
great  lajUtude  to  the  governon  of  provinces. 

*  In  Metalla  dlamn«inar»  in  insulaa  rel^pemur.  TertuUiao*  Apo* 
log.  c.  12.  Tlie  mines  of  Numidia  contained  nine  bishops,  with  a 
proportiMiable  number  of  their  dergy  and  people,  to  whom  Cyprian 
addressed  a  pious  epistle  of  praise  and  comfort.  See  C  jprian.  Epic 
toL  76.  77. 

•  Though  we  camiot  receifc  with  enUre  confidence,  either  the 
^istles  or  the  acts  of  Ignatius  (they  may  be  found  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Apostolic  Fathers),  yet  we  may  quote  that  bishop  of  An- 
tioch  as  one  of  tiiese  exemplary  martyrs.  He  was  sent  in  chains  to 
Borne  as  a  pubUc  spectacle  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Froas,  he  re* 
ceived  the  pleaising  intelUgeoce*  that  the  persecution  of  Antioch  was 
already  at  an  end. 
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the  mmMtt  and  most  abject  among  tbem,  par«  chap« 
ticularly  tliose  of  the  servile  condition  whose  ^^'* 
lives  Iv^re  esteemed  of  little  value,  and  whose 
auffeiings  were  viewed  hy  the  ancients  with  too 
eardess  an  indifference.^  The  learned  Origen^ 
'Vi^ho»  frotai  his  experience  as  well  as  reading, 
was  intimatelf  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
christians,  declares,  in  the  most  expness  terms, 
that  the  number  of  martjrs  was  very  inoonsider- 
able*^  His  avthority  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  annihilate  that  formidable  axmy  of  martyn^ 
whose  relicsp  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the 
catacombs  of  Rome,  have  replenbhed  so  many 
churches/  and  whose  marvellous  achievements 

^  AmoDg  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  (Euseb.  1.  v,  c.  1)  the  slare  Blan- 
dina  was  distinguished  by  more  exquisite  tortures.  Of  the  five 
nmrtyn  wn  much  calthrated  \n  the  tutito  of  Felicitas  and  Berpttiiay  twa 
irere  of  a  senrile.  and  two  others  of  m  very  mean,  condition. 

•  Origen.  advers.  Celsum»  L  iii,  p.  116.  His  words  deserve  to  be 
transcribed*      '*  0>Uyti  »ttrm  »ai^t$  —*  '^«V*  •v«^<^pt*'«'  *(<'  «*'?' 

XffrWMVV  df«MfllMlff  ffll^lMMV." 

*  If  we  recollect  that  all  the  plebeians  Of  Rome  were  net  chrisUans^ 
and  that  all  the  christians  were  not  saints  and  martyrs,  we  may 
judge  with  how  much  safety  religious  honours  can  be  ascribed  to 
bones  or  nrnsi  indiscriminately  taken  from  the  public  burial-place. 
After  ten  centuries  of  a  very  free  and  open  trade,  some  suspicions 
have  arisen  among  the  more  learned  catholics.  They  now  require^ 
as  a  proof  of 'sanctity  and  martyidom^'the  letters  b«  m,  a  phial  full  of 
red  liquor,  supposed  to  be  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm  tree.  But 
the  two  former  signs  are  of  little  weight,  and  With  regard  to  the  last, 
it  is  observed  by  the  critics,  1.  That  the  figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a 
palm,  is  perhaps  a  cypress,  and  pechaps  only  a  stop,  the  flourish  of  a 
comma,  used  in  the  monumental  inscriptidns*  %•  That  the  palm 
was  the  symlkil  of  victory  among  the  pagans*  8.  That  among  the 
christians  it  seived  as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in 
general  of  a  joyftd  resurrection.  See  the  epistie  of  P.  Mabiflon  on 
the  worship  of  ttnlcnown  Mints,  and  Muratori  supra  le  Antlchiti 
Italiane,  Dfstertat.  Ivii!. 


( 
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CHAP.  hsTe  been  the  mbject  of  so  many  T^sfannes 
^^^  holy  romance.*  B«t  the  general  assertion 
Origen  may  be  explained  and  confiimed  by  1 
particular  testimony  of  his  friend  Dionysius^  wl 
in  the  immoise  city  of  Alexandria^  and  un< 
the  rigorous  persecution  of  Dedus,  reckons  oi 
ten  men  and  seven  women  who  suffered  for  t 
profession  of  the  christian  name.^ 
Xsonpie  During  the  same  period  of  persecution,  1 
hio^p^*  si^ovta,  the  eloquent,  the  ambitious,  Cypri 
^^•*^^^  governed  the  chnrch,  not  only  of  Carthage,  1 
erenof  Afirica*  He  possessed  every  quality  wh 
could  engage  the  reverence  of  the  faithful,  or  p 
vuke  the  suspickuis  and  resentment  of  the  pa^ 
magistrates.  His  chM*acter,  as  well  as  his  stati 
seemed  to  mark  out  that  holy  prelate  as  the  mi 
distinguished  object  of  envy  and  of  dangc 
The  experience,  however,  of  the  Kfe  of  Cypri 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  our  ^ancy  has  c 
aggerated  the  perilous  situation  of  a  christi 
bishop,  and  that  the  dangers  to  which  he  w 

*  A«  a  specimen  of  these  I^eods,  we  maj  be  eatlsfied  with  10,( 
christUn  eoldiers  crucified  in  one  dajy  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrl 
on  mount  Ararat.  See  Baronioa  ad  MartjrralQgium  Romani: 
Tillemont,  VCaa.  Epdeaiaat.  .tcon.  ii,  part  ii,  p.  438,  and  Gedd< 
Miscellanies,  vol.  li,  p.  203.  The  abbreviation  of  MiL  which  n 
aignifj  either  soldiers  or  thousands,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  so 
extraordinary  mistakes. 

'  Dlonysiua  ap^  Eusebc  1.  vi,  c  41;  One  of  the  seventeen  i 
Chewise  accused  of  robbery. 

•  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibtt  a  very  curious  and  original  | 
tare,  both  of  the  man  and  the  times.  See  likewise  .the  two  lives 
f^yprian,  composed  with  equal  aocuracy,,  though  with  very  di0te 
views  ;  the  one  by  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  UniverseUe,  torn,  xii, 
208-378),  the  other  by  Tillemonty  MembiresSodesiastiqaiBs,  tem« 
part  1»  p.  76-459. 
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exposed  were  less  imminent  than  those  which  chap. 
temporal  ambition  is  always  prepared  to  encoiin- 
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ter  in  the  pursuit  of  honours.     Four  Roman 
emperors^  with  their  families,  their  favourites^ 
and  their  adherents,  perished  bj  the  sword  in 
the  $pace  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  bishop 
of  Carthage  guided  by  his  authority  and  elo- 
quence the  counsels  of  the  African  dhurch.     It 
was  only  in  the  third  year  of  his  administration, 
that  he  had  reason,  during  a  few  months,  to 
apprehend  the  seyere  edicts  of  Decius^  the  vigi- 
lance of  die  magistrate,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
multitude,  wlu>  loudly  demanded,  that  Cyprian, 
the  leader  of  the  christiims,  lAould  be  thrown  to 
the  lions.    Prudence  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  His  danger 
temporary  retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudente  was  ^° 
obeyed.    He  withdrew  himself  into  an  obscure 
solitude,  from  whence  he  could  maintain  a  con« 
stant  correepond^ice  with  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Carthage;  and  concealing  himself  till  the 
tempest  was  past,  he  preserved  his  life,  without 
relinquishing  either  hb  power  or  his  reputation. 
His  extreme  caution  did  not,  however,  escs^e  the 
censure  of  the  more  rigid  christians  who  lament- 
ed, or  the  reproaches  of  his  personal  enemies 
who  insulted,  a  conduct  which  they  considered 
as  a  pusillanimous  and  criminal  desertion  of  th^ 
most  sacred  duty.^    The  propriety  of  reserving 
himself  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  churchy 
f  •       •        .  ,  »    .. 

^  Se%  tbep«lite»  but  flrnHne^  epittlc  «f  the  clergy  of  Bome  tortile 
tiflliop  ef  Ctrt||iage  (CytNri«Q»  epitt.  8,  9>.  Peatlue  laboura,  willi 
the greetttteirt  wid  dillflett«e,  t9}uKUfj lu» vo$atm  acmiut  (he ge* 
neral  ccofurc*     - 
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CHAP. .  the  example  of  sevaral  holy  btshopsi^  and  the 
^^^'    divine  admonitions  wfaich^  as  he  declares  hinisdf» 

""^  ^  he  frequently  received  in  visions  and  ecstasies* 
.were  the  reasons  alleged  in  his  justification.^ 
But  his  best  apology  may  he  found  in  the  cheer- 
ful resolution,  with  which,  about  ^ht  years 
afiterwards,  he  suffered  death  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. The  authentic  histoiy  of  his  martyrdom 
has  been  recorded  with  unusual  candour  and  im- 
partiality.  A  short  abstract,  therefore,  of  its 
most  important  circumstances,  will  convey  the 
clearest  information  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the 
forms,  of  the  Roman  persecutions.^ 

^9.  «57»       When  Valerian  was  consul  f<n*  the  third,  and 

rnenu^^  Galltenus  for  the  fourth,  time,  Patemus,  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  summoned  Cyprian  to  appear 
in  his  private  council-chamber.  He  there  ac- 
quainted him  with  Uie  imperial  mandate  which 
he  had  just  received,""  that  those  who  had  aban- 
doned the  Roman  religion  should  immediately 
return  to  the  practice  of  the  ceremom'es  of  their 

*  In  particular  those  of  Dionjriut  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory 
Tkaumaturgus  of  Nero^Cesarea.  See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccleaiast.  I.  vi, 
c.  40»  nd  MenMirttde  THIoibont,  torn.  !▼»  pariii,  p.  «8& 

*  See  Cyprian,  epist.  1S»  and  his  life  by  Pontius. 

>  We  have  aa  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the  deacon  Pontius,  the 
companion  of  hi9  exile,  and  the  specUtor  of  hia  death ;  and  we  like- 
wise possess  the  ancient-  proconsular  acts  of  hia  martyrdon.  These 
4wo  relations  are  eonnatent  with  each  other,  and  With  probakiiity ; 
and  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both  unsullied  by  any 
miraculous  circumstances. 

■  It  should  seem  that  these  were  circular  orders,  aent  at  the  same 
time  to  flU  the  goivmorsb  Dionyslus  (ap.  Bnacb.  L  vli,  c  1|)  relates 
the  histevy  of  his  own  banishment  from  Alexandria,  aiaftost  in  the 
same  mannen  But  as  he  eaci^ed  and  stfnrived  the  perneeatioa^  we 
must  account  hUo  either  more  or  less  fortunate  than  Cypriaa. 
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ancestors.  Cyprian  replied,  without  hesitation,  chap. 
that  fafe  was  a  christian  and  a  bishop,  devoted  to^ 
the  worship  of  the  true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom 
he  offered  up  his  daily  supplications  for  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  two  emperors,  his  lawful 
sovereigns.  With  modest  confidence  he  pleaded 
the  privilege  of  a  citizen,  in  refusing  to  give  any 
«iswer  to  some  invidious,  and  indeed  illegal, 
questions  which  the  proconsul  had  proposed.  A 
sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced  as  the 
penalty  of  Cyprian's  disobedience ;  and  he  was 
conducted  without  delay  to  Curubis,  a  free  and 
maritime  city  of  Zeugitania,  in  a  pleasant  situ- 
ation, a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  forty  miles  from  Carthage."  The  exiled 
bishop  enjoyed  the  cqnveniencies  of  life  and  the 
consciousness  of  virtue.  His  reputation  was  dif« 
fused  over  Africa  and  Italy ;  an  account  of  his 
behaviour  was  published  for  the  edification  of 
the  christian  world  f  and  his  solitude  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  letters,  the  visits,  and 
thecongratulations,  of  thefaithful.  On  the  arrival 
of  a  new  proconsul  in  the  province,  the  fortune 
of  Cyprian  af^ared  for  some  time  to  wear  a  still 

•  See  PUn.  Hist.  Natur.  ▼,  %  Cenarioos,  Gcograph.  Antiq«  part 
iii,  p.  96.  Shaw*8  Travela,  p.  90;  and  for  the  adjacent  country 
Cwhich  it  terminated  by  cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury) 
2*Afrique  de  Marmol.  torn,  il,  p-  494.  There  are  the  reaudns  of  an 
aqueduct  near  CuruMs,  or  Curbif »  at  present  altered  into  Gurbes  ; 
and  Dr.  Shaw  read  an  inscription,  which  styles  that  city  CdomUt 
FmIvuu  The  deacon  Pontiua  (in  Vit.  Cyprian,  c  It)  calls  it  ••  Apr!« 
**  cum  et  competentem  locum,  hospitium  pro  Toluntate  aecretum,  et 
<•  quicquid  apponi  eis  aate  promlssum  est,  qui  r^num  et  jottitlani 
«•  Dei  qusrunu'* 

;  Seo  Cyprian*  Epittol*  77*    Edit.  FetU 
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CHAP»  mare  favourable  aspect    He  was  recalled  fr< 
'    banishment;  and  though  not  yet  permitted 


return  to  Carthage^  his  own  gardens  in  1 

neigbbouriiood  of  the  capital  ware  assigned 

the  place  of  his  residence.' 

Hit  coo.       At  lengthy  exactly  one  year"*  after  Cypri 

^'was  first  iq>prehended,  Cralerius  Maximus,  p 

consul  of  Africa,  received  the  imperial  warrs 

for  the  execution  of  the  christian  teachers.    1 

bishop  of  Carthage  was  sensible  that  he  should 

singled  out  for  one  of  the  first  victims ;  and 

fndlty  of  nature  tempted  him  to  withdraw  h 

self,  by  a  secret  flight,  from  the  danger  and 

honour  of  martyrdom:  but  soon  recovering  t 

fortitude  which  hischaracter  required,he  returi 

to  his  gardens  and  patiently  expected  the  mil 

ters  of  death.    Two  officers  t)f  rank,  who  w 

intrusted  with  that  commission,  placed  Cypr 

.  between  them  iif  a  chariot ;  and  as  the  procon 

was  not  then  at  leisure,  they  conducted  him,  i 

to  a  prison,  but  to  a  private  house  in  Cartha^ 

which  belonged  to  one  of  them.    An  elegs 

supper  was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  1 

bishop;  and  his  christian  friends  were  permitti 

for  the  last  time,  to  enjoy  his  society,  whilst  1 

streets^vere  filled  with  a  multitude  of  th^faithl 

'  Upon,  his  conversion,  he  had  sold  those  gardens  for  the  ben 
of  the  poor.  The  indulgence  of  God  (most  probably  the  libera 
of  some  christian  friend)  restored  them  to  (l^yprian.    See  Ponti 

<  When  Cyprian,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was  sent  Into  exilcj 
dreamt  that  he  shonld  be  put  to  death  the  next  day.  The  ei 
made  it  necessary  to  §xpUun  that  word,  as  signifying  a  year.  T 
tius,  c.  11?,  '     s 
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dnxiouS  find  alarnied  at  the  approaching  fote  of  chap. 
their  spurituai  father/    In  the  morning  he  ap*    ^^^* 


peared  Iiefof  e  the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul,  who, 
after  informing  himself  of  the  name  and  situatioa 
of  Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  offer  sacrifice, 
and  pressed  him  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of 
his  disobedience.  The  refusal  of  Cyprian  was 
firm  and  decisive ;  and  the  magistrate,  when  he 
had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced 
with  some  reluctance  the  sentence  of  death.  It 
was  conceived  in  the  following  terms  :  "  That 
**  Thascius  Cyprianus  should  be  immediately 
"  beheaded,  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Rome, 
"  and  as  the  chief  and  ringleader  of  a  criminal 
"  association,  which  he  had  seduced  into  an  im- 
<*  pious  resistance  against  the  laws  of  the  most 
**  holy  emperors.  Valerian  and  Gallienus."*  The 
manner  of  his  execution  was  the  mildest  and  least 
painful thatcouldbe  inflicted  on  aperson convicted 
of  any  capital  offence :  nor  was  the  use  of  torture 
admitted  to  obtain  from  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
either  the  recantation  of  his  principles,  or  the 
discovery  of  his  accomplices. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  proclaimed,  amsmai 
general  cry  of  **  We  will  die  with  him,*"  arose  at^^*^^*^™' 
once  among  the  listening  multitude  of  ch/istians 
who  waited  before  the  palace  gates.    The  gene- 

«  Pontius  (c  1^  aeknowltdges  that  Cyprian*  with  whom  he  tup* 
ped,  passed  the  night  custodla  delicata.  The  bishop  exercised  a  last 
and  very  proper  act  of  jurisdiction,  by  directing  that  the  younger  fe* 
males,  who  watched  in  the  street,  should  be  removed  from  the  dan* 
gers  and  temptations  of  a  fioctumal  crowd.    Act.  Procmisularia,  c.  2* 

•  See  the  original  sentence  in  the  Acts,  c.  4,  and  in  Pontius,  c.  17. 
The  latter  expresses  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 
rOL.   II.  F   f 
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CHAP,  rous  effusions  of  i;heir  zeal  and  affection  were 
^^^  neither  serviceable  to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to 
themselves.  He  was  led  away  under  a  guard  of 
tribunes  and  centurions,  without  resistance  and 
without  insultt  to  the  place  of  his  execution,  a 
spacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city,  which  was 
already  filled  with  great  numbers  of  spectators. 
His  faithful  presbyters  and  deacons  were  permit- 
ted to  accompany  their  holy  bishop.  They 
assisted  him  in  laying  aside  his  upper  garment, 
spread  linen  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  precious 
relics  of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to 
bestow  five-and-twenty  pieces  of  gold  on  the 
executioner.  The  martyr  then  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was 
separated  from  his  body.  His  corpse  remained 
during  some  hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
gentiles ;  but  in  the  night  it  was  removed,  and 
transported  in  a  triumphal  procession,  and  with  a 
splendid  illumination,  to  the  burial-place  of  the 
christians.  The  funeral  of  Cyprian  was  publicly 
celebrated  without  receiving  any  interruption 
from  the  Roman  magistrates  ;  and  those  among 
the  faithful,  who  had  performed  the  last  offices 
to  his  person  and  his  memory,  were  secure  from 
the  danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punishment.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  bi- 
shops in  the  province  of  Africa,  Cyprian  was  the 
first  who  was  esteemed  worthy  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.* 

*  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Memoirea,  torn.  W,  part  i, 
p.  450,  note  50)  is  not  pleased  with  so  positive  ^an  excliuioa  of  aof 
former  martyrs  of  the  episcopal  rank. 
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It  was  in  the  choice  of  Cyprian,  either  to  die  chap. 
a  martjrr,  or  to  live  an  apostate ;  but  on  that  ^^^ 


choice  depended  the  alternative  of  honour  or  Various  in* 
infamj.  Could  we  suppose  that  the  bishop  oftot^yr^ 
Carthage  had  employed  the  profession  of  the^^°* 
christian  faith  only  as  the  instrument  of  his 
avarice  or  ambition,  it  was  still  incumbent  on 
him  to  support  the  character  which  he  had 
assumed ;''  and^  if  he  possessed  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  manly  fortitude,  rather  to  expose  himself 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  than  by  a  single  act 
to  exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole  life,  for 
the  abhorrence  of  his  christian  brethreui  and  the 
contempt  of  the  gentile  world.  But  if  the  zeal 
of  Cyprian  was  supported  by  the  sincere  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  he 
preached,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  must  have 
appeared  to  him  as  an  object  of  desire  rather  than 
of  terror.  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  any  distinct 
ideas  from  the  vague  though  eloquent  declama- 
tions of  the  fathers,  or  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  immortal  glory  and  happiness  which  they  con- 
fidently promised  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  religion.* 
They  inculcated  with  becoming  diligence,  that 

»  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  princi- 
ples of  Thomas  Becket,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  suffered  death 
with  a  constancy  not  mmuithjMfcf  the  primitive  martyrs.  See  Lofd 
Lyttelton^s  History  of  Henry  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  592,  &c. 

>  See  in  particular  the  treatise  of  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  p.  S7^98g 
edit.  Fell.  The  learning  of  Dodwell  (Dissertat.  Cyprianic.  xii,  xiii)^ 
and  the  ingenuity  of  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  168,  Ac.)*  have  left 
scarcely  any  thing  to  add  concerning  the  merit,  the  honours^  and 
the  motiveg  of  the  martyrs. 

F  fa 
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€fiAP.  the  fire  of  martyrdom  suppKed  eveiy  defisct'and 
^^'    expiated  every  sin ;  that  "virile  the  soids  of 'ordi- 
nary  diristians  were  obliged  to  pass  tfaraugfa  a 
riow  and  painfel  purification,  the  triinnplaait 
sufferers  entered  into  the  immediate  frnttion  #f 
eternal  bliss,  where,  in  the  society  itf  tbe  patri- 
archs, theapostles,  and  the  prophets,  they  Trigged 
with  Christ,  and  acted  as  his  osseraors  4n  the 
universal  judgment  of  mankind.    The  aanraiftoe 
of  a  lasting  reputetion  upon  earth,  a^atbtivienao 
congenial  to  the  vanity  of  huaaannitituiie,  oftite 
-served  to  animate  the  couioge  of  ibe  :nmT%yn. 
The  honours  which  Rome  or  A:theDs4M»t]Kywcd  cm 
those  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the  causeoof  lAieir 
country,  were  cold  and  unmeamng  4iemonstra- 
tions  of  respect,  when  compared  with  the  ariieiit 
igratitude   and    devotion    wliich   the  'printitiiiie 
church  expressed  towards  the  victoiioas  duon- 
!pions  of  the  faith.     The  annual  commenmration 
of  their  virtues  and  sufferings  was  dfasemed  as  a 
incred  ceremony,  and  at  length  terminatHl  in 
rehgious  worship.     Among  the  christians  wlio 
had  publicly  confessed  their  religions  principles, 
'those  who  (as  it  very  frequently  happened)  hod 
ibeen  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  or  the  prisons 
of  the  pagan  magistrates  obtained  such  honours 
as  were  justly  due  to  their  imperfect  martyrdom, 
and  their  generous  resolution.     The  most  pious 
females  courted  the  permission  of  imprinting 
"kisses  on  the  fetters  which  they  had  worn,  and 
on  th  J  wounds  which  tliey  bad  received.     Their 
persons  were  esteemed  holy,  their  decisions  were 
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admitted  with  defei:eQ,ce,  ajid  tbey  tooi  oftei^  chap. 
QJbDKcd^  bj^  tbalr  spirituaL  ^cide  apdliceutiou^si    ^^^ 
H^aimersi,  ib^  pre^eauBijei^ce  which  theu?  z^eaj  ajwj  "^"""^ 
ifhtre^idiXy    had    acquixed*^-    DJJSitinctioQSK   111^^ 
tk^,  wfaijfst  th^y.  disgl^  the  Qi^alted  uke^it^  1|@? 
toay  th€t  iuoonsjderabb  numhe^  oi  those  who 
iafec^d,  a^d'  of  thos^  wi^  dipfi  fox:  tb^  firp&Sfr 
4ipQ  of  chrMiaiiiity. 

The  sob^r  discretioip,  of  th^  preseat  age  ^iU  Ardour  of 
IQiDre  veadily  census  than  adiuur^^.  but  ca^  n[^J^^christuii8, 
e^fiily  admire  thaa  imitate,  th^  fervoiii:  qI*  tjai^ 
$rat  ^bristiaaS)  who»  ac€Oi;di^g  t|o>  the  UvieLy  e3(:« 
pr^sion  oif  Sutpiciu&^yerMs,^  desired  oiartyiKlai^ 
with  niojDe  eagerness  thaii  bis  ou^UhCooteu^ppj^ariaii 
solicited  a  bishopric/  The  epi^itlies  which- ](g«f 
natius  composed^  as  he  was.  carj^itd  in  cl^aJiiiiA 
through  ^he  cities  of  Asla^  brea^tbe  stntiment^ 
the  nvost  lepfugaant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
buiqan  nature*  ^e  earnestly  b^s^ecl)ies  the  Ro* 
mans,  that  w\^tk  h^  should  be  exposed  i^i^  tb^ 
amphitheatre,  thqy  would  not,  by  tb^u?  ki^d  bu(t 
imseaacopiable  iiitierces^ix»  depi:iv^  hii^  o£  th? 
crown  of  gV^ry  i  and  be  d^qlares  hi^  resolution 
to  pisonroke.  wnd  irvit^te  thc^  wild  ^sts,  whAQb 
might  be  employed  as  the  instruments  of  his 

f  Gyprfan.  Bpistol.  5,  0,  T,  2f ,  24»  and  de  Unitat  Ecclesitt.  The 
number  of  pretended  martyiB  has  been  Tery  much  roultiph'ed,  by  th« 
custom  which  was  introduced  of  bestowing  that  bonourable  name  on 
confessors. 

*  Gertatin  gloriota  ia  certaatiaa  ruabatav ;  awdtlfiie  avldina  tm 
qaartyrla  gloriosis  mortitus  %u«rebantuv,  quaoi  annc  episoopatui  pra» 
vis  ambitionibus  appetuntur.  8ttl{ikkis  Sevarus,  1.  iL  H«  aiifiil 
haTV  omitted  the  wojrd  nunc. 

FfS 
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CHAP,  death.*  Some  stories  are  related  of  the  courage 
^^^*  of  martyrs,  who  actually  performed  what  Igna- 
'tius  had  intended ;  who  exasperated  the  fury  of 
the  lions,  pressed  the  executioner  to  hasten  his 
office,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires  which  wer^ 
kindled  to  consume  them,  and  discovered  a  sen- 
sation, of  joy  and  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  exqubite  tortures.  Several  examples  have 
been  preserved  of  a  zeal  impatient  of  those  re- 
straints which  the  emperors  had  provided  for  the 
security  of  the  church.  The  cYkrhiiBxis  some- 
times supplied  by  their  voluntary  declaration  the 
want  of  an  accuser,  rudely  disturbed  the  public 
service  of  paganism,^  and  rushing  in  crowds 
round  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrates,  called 
upon  them  to  pronounce  and  to  inflict  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  The  behaviour  of  the  christ- 
ians was  too  remarkable  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  Ancient  philosophers ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
considered  it  with  much  less  admiration  than 
astonishment.  Incapable  of  conceiving  the  mo- 
tives which  sometimes  transported  the  fortitude 
of  believers  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or 
reason,  they  treated  such  an  eagerness  to  die  as 

\ 

•  See  Epist  ad  Roman,  c.  4,  5,  ap.  Patrcs  Apostol.  torn,  ii,  p.  27. 
Jt  suited  the  purpose  of  Bisl^op  Pearson  (see  Vindiciae  Ignatiauae, 
part  ii,  e.  9)  to  justify,  by  a  profusion  of  examples  and  authorities, 
^he  sentiments  of  Ignatius. 

*  The  story  of  Polyeuctes,  on  which  Corneille  has  founded  a  very 
beautiful  tragedy,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps 
the  moat  auihex^ir,  instances  of  this  excessive  seaL  We  should  ob- 
•erve.  that  the  sixtieth  canon  of  the  council  of  lUiberis  refuses  the 
litle  of  martyrs  to  those  vho  exposed  themselves  to  deatii,  by  publlciy 
destroying  the  idols. 
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the  strange  result  of  obstinate  despair,  of  stupid  chap. 
insensibility,  or  of  superstitious  phrenzy.*^  **  Un-  ^^^' 
•*  happy  men  !'*  exclaimed  the  proconsul  Anto-"^ 
ninus  to  the  christiai/s  of  Asia ;  *^  unhappy  men ! 
**  if  you  are  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  so 
*^  difficult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precis 
"  pices?"*  He  was  extremely  cautious  (as  it 
is  observed  by  a  learned  and  pious  histman)  of 
punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accusers  but 
themselves,  the  imperial  laws  npt  havitig  made 
any  provision  for  so  unexpected  a  case:  con- 
demning therefore  a  few,  as  a  warning  to  their 
brethren,  he  dismissed  the  multitude  with  indig* 
nation  and  contempt.*  Notwithstanding  this 
real  or  affected  disdain,  the  intrepid  constancy 
of  the  faithful  was  productive  of  more  salutary 
effects  on  those  minds  which  nature  or  grace  had 
disposed  for  the  easy  reception  of  religious  truth. 
On  these  melancholy  occasions,  there  were  many 
among  the  gentiles  who  pitied,  who  admired, 
and  who  were  converted.  The  generous  enthu- 
siasm was  communicated  from  the  sufferer  to  the 
spectators ;  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  according 
to  a  well-known  observation,  became  the  seed  of 
the  church. 

*  See  Bpictetus,  I.  iv,  c  7  (though  there  is  some  doiibt  whether 
he  alludes  to  the  christfaiM).  Marcus  Antoninus  de  Rebus  suis*  1.  xf» 
c  3.    Lucian  in  Peregrin. 

'  Tertullian  ad  Scapal.  c.  5.  The  Teamed  are  divided  between 
three  persons  of  the  same  name,  who  were  all  proconsuls  of  Asia. 
I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  this  story  to  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  after- 
wards emperor,  and  who  may  have  governed  Asia,  under  the  reign 
•f  Trajan. 

*  Moabeio,  de  Bebus  Christ,  ante  Constant! n.  p.  235. 

Ff4 
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C0AP.      But  ahhoogh  denrtiflB  had  nned,  anddik 
^^1"  ^  qom  je  ccmtiniied  to  inflame,  div  leva'  of  the 
Gndnai    Buiidy  H  iiiseiisibl  J  gaTc  wqr  to  the  mope  Baturai 
^^'^^'''^  hopes  and  fears  at  the  hoinan  heart ;  to  the 
lore  of  life,  the  appKheosion  of  paia^  and  the 
horror  of  dissohitioii.    The  moie  prndoit  lulera 
of  the  church  foasd  thepselves  obliged  to  Te« 
ftrain  the  hidiscreet  ardoor  of  their  foQowers, 
and  to  distnist  a  constancy  which  too  often  aban-f 
doned  them  in  the  hour  of  trial/    As  the  li?es 
of  the  faithful  became  less  mortified  and  austere, 
thej  were  ererj  day  less  ambitious  of  the  ho* 
nours  of  martyrdom  ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ, 
Instead  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  Yoluntarj 
deeds  of  heroism,  frequently  deserted  their  post, 
and  fled  in  confusion  before  the  enemy  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  resist    Th«e  were  three 
methods,  however,  of  escaping  the  flames  of  per*- 
secution,  which  were  not  attended  witii  an  equal 
d^^ree  of  guilt:  the  first  indeed  was  generally 
allowed  to  be  innocent ;  the  second  waa  of  a 
doubtiul,  or  at  least  of  a  venial,  nature;  but  tiie 
third  implied  a  direct  and  criminal  apostacy  from 
the  christian  faith. 
Three  me-     I.  A  modem  inquisitor  would  hear  wiA  sur- 
^J^^^    prise,  that  whenever  an  information  was  given 
™«rtyr.    to  a  Roman  magistrate^  of  any  person  within  his 
jurisdiction  who  had  embraced  the  sect  of  the 
christians,  the  charge  was  compmniratcd  to  the 
party  accused,  and  that  a  convenient  time  was 

'  See  the  epistle  of  the  chuuccb  of  Smyrna/ap.  Euscb.  Hist.  Seeks 
1.  iv,  c.  15. 
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allowed  him  to  aetUe  bia  domestic  concerns^  and  cHAPt 
to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  crime  which  was    ^^^* 
imputed  to  him/    If  he  entertained  any  doubt 
of  his  own  constancy,  such  a  delay  afforded  hinn 
an  opportunity  of  preserving  his  life  and  honour 
by  flight,  of  withdrawing  himself  into  some  ob^  ^ 

scure  retirement  or  some  distant  province,  and 
of  patiently  expecting  the  return  of  peace  and 
security.  A  measure  so  consonant  to  reason  waa 
socm  authorized  by  the  advice  and  example  of 
the  most  holy  prelates ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
Ipensured  by  few^  except  by  the  montanists,  who 
deviated  into  heresy  by  their  strict  and  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline.^ 
II.  The  provincial  govemorsi  whose  zeal  wa3 
less  prevalent  tbsin  thdr  avarice,  had  counter 
sauced  the  {Mractioe  of  selling  certificates  (09 
libels  as  th^y  were  called),  which  attested^  tha( 
the  persons  therein  mentioned  bad  cconplied  with 
the  law3,  and  sacrificed  to  the  l^oman  deitiei^ 
By  producing  these  false  declarations^  the  opu* 
lent  and  timid  christians  were  enabled  to  silence 
the  maUce  cf  an  inlbrmeir»  aiDd  to  recpacik  in 


9  In  the  second  apology  of  Justin,  there  is  a  particular  and  verj 
cvirious  instance  of  this  legal  delay.  T^e'same  indulgence  was 
^ntnted  to  accused  cfarfstians,  in  the  persecution  of  Decius;  an^ 
Cyprian  (de  Lapsis)  expressly  mentions  the  **  Dies  negantibui 
**  praealitutus.'* 

k  Tertullian  con«idep»  DIgM  iVon»  persecution  as  an  hnperfecfr, 
but  Tcvy  cvi&iinal,  apos«acy,  as  an  impknM  attempt  to  elude  the  wiH 
of  Oi»df  &€•  &c  He  has  written  a  treatise  on  this  snbject  (see  pi  S9$ 
..544,  edit.  Iligalt.))  which  is  filled  with  the  wildest  flanattcrsmv 
and  tlie  most  Meoherent  declamation;  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
resMirkable^  that  Tertulliaa  did  not  suffer  tnartyrdom  hhzMcff. 
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CHAP,  some  measure  their  safety  with  their  religion* 
^  A  slight  penance  atoned  for  this  profane  dissi- 
mulation.* III.  In  every  persecution  there  were 
great  numbers  of  unworthy  christians,  who 
publicly  disowned  or  renounced  the  faith  which 
they  had  professed ;  and  who  confirmed  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  abjuration,  by  the  legal  acts  of 
burning  incense  or  of  offering  sacrifices.  Some 
of  these  apostates  had  yielded  on  the  first  menace 
or  exhortation  of  the  magistrate;  whilst  the 
patience  of  others  had  been  subdued  by  the 
length  and  repetition  of  tortures.  The  affrig-hted 
countenances  of  some  betrayed  their  inward  re- 
morse, while  others  advanced  with  confidence 
and  alacrity  to  the  altars  of  the  gods.*  But 
the  disguise,  which  fear  had  imposed,  subsisted 
no  longer  than  the  present  danger.  As  soon  as 
the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  abated,  the 
doors  of  the  churches  were  assailed  by  the  re- 
turning multitude  of  penitei^ts,  who  detested 
their  idolatrous  submission,  and  who  solicited 
with  equal  ardour,  but  with  various  success, 
their  re-admission  into  the  society  of  christians*' 


*  The  JUbeUatici*  who  are  chiefly  known  by  the  writing  of  Cyt 
prian,  are  4e8jcribed  with  the  utmo#t  precision^  in  the  copious  com* 
mentary  of  Moshejm,  p»  483-489. 

k  Plin.  Epifttol.  X,  97.  Dionysiua  Alexandrin.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  rip 
c  41.  Ad  prima  gtatim  verba  minantis  inimici  maximus  firatrum, 
Humerus  fidem  suam  prodidit :  nee  prostratus  est  persecutionia  im* 
petn»  sed  voluntario  lapau  seipsum  prostrayit.  Cyprian,  Op^a*  p.  89. 
Among  these  deserters  were  many  priests,  and  even  bishops. 

'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  De  (^apsiiu 
•pid  niany  of  his  episUes.    The  controversy  concerning  ike  tr^^t- 

ment 
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IV.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rules  esta-  chap. 
blished  for  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  the       ^^ 
christians,  the  fate  of  those  sectaries,  in  an  ex-Aitema. 
tensive  and  arbitrary  government,  must  still,  i^^vl^tya^ 
a  great  measure,  have  depended  on  their  own^o*^'^**'^* 
behaviour,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  * 

the  temper  of  their  supreme  as  well  as  subordi- 
nate rulers.  Zeal  might  sometimes  provoke, 
and  prudence  might  sometimes  avert  or  assuage, 
the  superstitious  fury  of  the  pagans.  A  variety 
of  motives  mi^t  dispose  the  provincial  govern- 
ors either  to  enforce  or  to  relax  the  execution 
of  the  laws ;  and  of  these  motives,  the  most 
forcible  was  their  regard  not  only  for  the  public 
edicts,  but  for  the  secret  intentions  of  the  em- 
peror, a  glance  from  whose  eye  was  sufficient  to 
kindle  or  to  extinguish  the  iSames  of  persecution. 
As  often  as  any  occasional  severities  were  exer- 
cised in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
primitive  christians  lamented  and  perhaps  mag- 
nified their  own  sufferings;  but  the  celebrated  The  tei^ 
number  of  few  persecutions  has  been  determined  Jf"^"' 
by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fifth  century, 
who  possessed  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  pros- 
perous or  adverse  fortunes  of  the  church,  from 
the  age  of  Nero  to  that  of  Diocletian.  The  in- 
genious parallels  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypse,  first 


xn en t  of  penitent  apostates,  does  not  occur  among  the  christians  of 
the  preceding  century.  Shall  we  ascrihe  this  to  the  superiority  of  their 
faith  and  courage,  or  to  our  less  intimate  knowledge  of  their  history  f 


G  AA  P*  rameated  thia  calculatioa  to  thek  wmdB ;  ax 
in  their  ajiplicatioa  of  the  faith  of  ptoybecj 
tbe  truth  of  history,  they  were  eareful  to  sele 
those  reigns  which  were  iodeed  the  most  host! 
to>  the  christiaa  cause.'"  But  these  transiej 
|fifsectttioB»  senred  only  to  revive  the  zeal,  ai; 
to  restore  the  discipliue,  of  the  fiaiti^ul ;  atid  t1 
moHie&ts  of  extraordio^y  rigour  were^compe 
sated  by  much  loager  iotervals  of  peace  a] 
aecurity.  The  iodiffisrence  of  soxoe  priiures,  ai 
the  indulgence  of  others^  permitted  th^  cfaj 
tians  to  enjoy,  though  not  perhaps  a  legale  } 
an  actual  and  public,  tolerat»Ma  of  theix  r< 
gion, 
Suppowd  The  apology  of  TertuUian  contama^  two  v^ 
Ti'teriut  ABcieii^^*  ^^U  singular,  but  at  tbe  same  tii 
and  Mar.  very  su^icious,  instances  of  imptcial  clemenc 
ainui.  the  edicts  published  by  Tiberius  and  by  Mar< 
AiitoBinus^  and  designed  not  only  to  protect  t 
ianoeence  of  the  christians,  but  even  to  p] 
clatm  those  stupendous  munacles  wbic^  had  < 
tested  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  Tho  &pst 
these  exanples  is  attended  with  some  difiicuki 
which  might  perplex  the  seeptieal  mHid*°  \^ 
are  required  to  h^^lieve^t  ^^ka4  Pontius  Pilate  i 


■  See  Moiheim,  p.  97.  Sulpicius  Severus  was  the  first  authoi 
IMs  eomputation ;  though  bo  seemed  desirous  of  resorriiig  the  tei 
and  greatest  persecution  for  the  coming  of  the  antichrist. 

»  The  testimony  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned 
Justin.  The  successive  improven^ents  which  the  story  .has  acqui 
<as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Tertuliiaot  Eusebius,  Epiphan 
Chrysostom*  Orosius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  authors  of 
several  editions  of  the  acts  of  Pilate)  are  very  fairly  stated 
Pom.  Calmet,  Dissertat.  sur  rEcritore,  torn.  iii>  p.  651,  &c. 
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fontoed  the  emperor  of  the  iiisjust  sentence  <X  chajp, 
death  wiiicfa  he  had  prcmoimced  against  an  in*   ^^* 
Boc^it,  and,  as  it  appeared,  a  divine,  person;' 
and  that,  without  acquiring  the  merit,  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  danger,  of  martyrdom ;  fhoX 
Tiberius,  who  avowed  his  contempt  for  all  re- 
ligion, immediately  conceived  the    design   df 
piacing^the  Jewish  messiah  among  the  gods  of 
^ome ;  tiiat  his  servile  senate  ventured  to  disobey 
the  commands  of  their  mast^;  that  Tiberius, 
instead  6f  resenting  their  refusal,  contented  him- 
self with  prbtecting  the  christians  from  the  se* 
verity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  such  laws 
were  enacted,  or  before  the  church  had  assumed 
•any distinct  name  or  existence;  and,  lastly,  t?tat 
the  memory  of  this  extraordinary  transaction 
was  preserved  in  the  most  public  and  authentvc: 
records,  which  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the 
liistorians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  were  only 
•visible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African  christian,  whe 
composed  his  apology  one  hundred  and  sixty 
jyear^  dfter  the  death  of  Tiberius,    The  edict  of 
^Btesm  Antoninus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
tcfflfeot  of  his  devotion  ^nd  gratitude,  for  the  mi- 
'raculooB  deliverance  which  he  had  obtained  in 
-the  Marcoitiannic  war.    The  distress  of  the  le- 
gions, the  seai^onable  -tenftpest  of  rain  ^nd  hail, 
of  thunder  and  of  lightning,  and  the  dismay  and 
defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  eloquence  of  several  pagan  writers.     If 
•there  were  any  christians  in  that  army,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  ascribe  ^me  merit  to 
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CHAP,  the  fervent  prayers,  which,  in  the  moident  of 
danger,  they  had  offered  up  for  their  own  and 


the  public  safety.-  But  we  are  still  assured  bj 
monuments  of  brass  and  marble,  by  the  imperial 
medals,  and  by  the  Antonine  column,  that  nei-^ 
ther  the  prince  nor  the  people  entertained  any 
sense  of  this  signal  obligation,  since  they  unani«« 
mously  attribute  their  deliverance  to  ^he  pro* 
vidence  of  Jupiter,  and  to  the  interposition  of 
Mercuiy.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign, 
Marcus  despised  the  christians  as  a  philosopher, 
and  punished  them  as  a  sovereign.*' 
^hlirt^?*  By  a  singular  fatality,  the  hardships  which 
In  the  they  had  endured  under  the  government  of  a 
SSm^usV^'tw^^s  prince,  immediately  ceased  on  the  ac- 
«nd  Scve.  cession  of  a  tyrant ;  and  as  none  except  them* 
A.  9. 180.  selves  had  experienced  the  injustice  of  Marcus, 
so  they  alone  were  protected  by  the  lenity  of 
Commodus.  The  celebrated  Marcia,  the  most 
favoured  of  his  concubines,  and  who  at  length 
contrived  the  murder  of  her  imperial  lover,  en* 
tertained  a  singular  affection  for  the  oppressed 
church ;  and  though  it  was  impossible  that  she 
could  reconcile  the  practice  of  vice  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  she  might  hope  to  atone 
for  the  frailties  of  her  sex  and  professions,  by  de- 
claring herself  the  patroness  of  the  christians.^ 

•  On  this  miracle,  as  it  Is  commonly  called,  of  the  thundering  le- 
gion, see  the  admirable  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle,  in  his  works,  vol.  lit 
p.  S1..S00. 

f  Dion  Cassius,  or  rather  his  abhreviator  Xiphilin,  I.  Ixxii,  p. 
1206.  Mr.  Moyle  (p.  266)  has  explained  the  condition  of  the  church 
under  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

4 
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Under  the  gracious  protection  of  Marcia^  they ?c  hap. 
passed  in  safety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  ty- 
ranny ;  and  when  the  empire  was  established  in 
the  house  of  Severus,  they  formed  a  domestic 
but  more  honourable  connection  with  the  new 
court.  The  emperor  was  persuaded,  that  in  a 
dangerous  sickness,  he  had  derived  some  benefit, 
either  spiritual  or  physical,  from  the  holy  oil 
with  w  hich  one  of  his  slaves  had  anointed  him* 
He  always  treated  with  peculiar  distinction  se- 
veral persons  of  both  sexes  who  had  embraced 
the  new  religion.  The  nurse  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Caracalla  were  christians  ;  and  if  that 
young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment  of  hu- 
manityi  it  was  occasioned  by  an  incident,  which, 
however  trifling,  bore  some  relation  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.'*  Under  the  reign  of  Severus, 
the  fury  of  the  populace  was  checked ;  the  rigour 
of  ancient  laws  T^as  for  some  time  suspended ; 
and  the  provincial  governors  were  satisfied  with 
receiving  an  annual  present  from  the  churches 
within  their  jurisdiction,  as  the  price,  or  as  the 
reward,  of  their  moderation.'  The  contro- 
versy concerning  the  precise  time  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  armed  the  bishops  of  Asia  and 


«  Compare  the  life  of  Caracalla  in  the  Augustan  History  with  the 
epistle  of  Tertullian  to  Scapnla.  Dr.  Jortin  (Bemarks  on  Ecc  esi- 
astical  History,  vol.  li,  p.  5,  &c.)  considers  the  cure  of  Severust  by  the 
means  of  holy  oil,  with  a  strong  desire  to  convert  it  into  a  miracle. 

"  Tertullian  de  Fug&,  c.  13.  The  present  was  made  during  the 
least  of  the  Saturnalia ;  and  it  is  a  matter  or  serious  concern  to  Ter- 
tullian, that  the  faithful  should  be  confounded  with  the  most  infa« 
«ieus  professions  which  purchased  the  connivance  of  the  governmeat* 
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CHAP.  Italy  against  each  other,  and  was  considered  as 
^^'    the  most  important  business  of  this  period  of 

TdTiml  leisure  and  tranquillity.'  Nor  was  the  peace 
of  the  church  interrupted,  till  the  increasing 
numbers  of  proselytes  seem  at  length  to  have 
attracted  the  attention,  and  to  have  alienated 
the  mind,  of  Severus.  With  the  design  of  re- 
straining the  progress  of  Christianity,  he  publish- 
ed an  edict,  which,  though  it  was  designed  to 
affect  only  the  new  conrerts,  could  not  be  carried 
into  strict  execution,  without  exposing  to  danger 
and  punishment  the  most  zealous  of  their  teachers 
and  missionaries.  In  this  mitigated  persecution, 
we  may  still  discover  the  indulgent  spirit  of  Rome 
and  of  polytheism,  which  so  readily  admitted 
every  excuse  in  favour  of  those  who  practised  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  their  fathers.* 

Of  the  iuc-     But  the  laws  which  Severus  had  enacted  soon 

&^mB^  expired  with  the  authority  of  that  emperor ;  and 
the  christians,  after  this  accidental  tempest,  en- 
joyed a  calm  of  thirty-eight  years."*  Till  this 
period  they  had  usually  held  their  assemblies  in 
private  houses  and  sequestered  places.  They 
were  now  permitted  to  erect  and  consecrate  con- 
venient edifices  for  the  purpose  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;'  to  purchase  lands,  even  at  Rome  itself. 


•  EumK  1.  T,  e.  83,  34.    MoBheim,  p.  43&-447. 

*  Ju<k»08  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  Christtanli 
MUXit.     Hist.  August,  p.  70. 

■  Sulpiciua  Severua,  1.  ii,  p.  3^  This  computation  (allowing  for 
a  tingle  exception)  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  Eusebius,  and  by 
thf  writings  of  Cyprian. 

'  The  antiquity  of  christian  churches  is  discussed  by  TiUement, 
(Memoires  £ccle«ia»tiques,  torn,  iii,  part  ii,    p.   68-72),  and  by 


ni.249. 
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for  the  use  of  the  commui^Hy ;  and  to  qondHC^  chap,^ 

the  elections  of  their  eccleiiwti«J  nwiifjt^§  i|i_^ ^ 

80  public,  but,  at  the  same  tbne,  ifi  «o  exem- 
plary, a  manner,  as  to  deserve  the  regpectfiil 
attention  of  the  gentiles/  This  long  repQS(3  of 
the  church  was  accompanied  with  dignity.  The 
reigns  of  those  princes  who  derived  their  ex- 
traction from  the  Asiatic  provinces  proved  the 
most  favourable  to  the  christians :  the  eminent 
persons  of  the  sect,  instead  of  being  reduced  to 
implore  the  protection  of  a  slave  or  concubine, 
were  admitted  into  the  palace  in  the  honour- 
able characters  of  priests  and  philosophers ;  and 
their  mysterious  doctrines,  which  were  already 
diffused  among  the  people,  insensibly  attracted 
the  curiosity  of  their  sovereign.  When  the 
empress  Mammaea  passed  through  Antioch,  she 
-  expressed  a  de^re  of  conversing  with  the  cele- 
brated Origen,  the  fame  of  whose  piety  and 
learning  was  spread  over  the  East.  Origen 
obeyed  so  flattering  an  invitation,  and  though 
he  could  not  expect  to  succeed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  an  artful  and  ambitious  woman,  she 
listened  with  pleasure  to  his  eloquent  exhorta-- 
tions,  and  honourably  dismissed  him  to  his  re* 


Mr.  Moyle  (vol.  i»  p*  378-398).  The  former  refers  the  first  con* 
struction  of  them  to  the  peftce  of  Ale:(ander  Severus ;  the  latter,  to 
the  peace  of  Gallienas. 

y  See  the  Augustan  History^  p.  130.  The  emperor  Alexander 
adopted  their  method  of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  true,  that  tbt  hoxiour 
0f  this  practice  ia  lilcewiM  attributed  to  the  Jews. 


VOL,   II.  B  g 
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€HAP.  tirement  in  Palestine.'  The  sentiments  of  Mam« 
^,,,^  t_  niaea  were  adopted  by  her  son  Alexander ;  and 
the  phOosophic  devotion  of  that  emperor  was 
marked  by  a  singular,  but  injudicious^  regard  for 
the  christian  religion.  In  his  domestic  chapel 
he  placed  the  statues  of  Abraham,  of  Orpheus, 
of  Apollonius,  and  of  Christ,  as  an  honour  justly 
due  to  those  respectable  sages  who  had  instruct^ 
ed  mankind  in  the  various  modes  of  addressing 
their  homage  to  the  supreme  and  universal 
Deity.*  A  purer  faith,  as  well  as  worship,  was 
openly  professed  and  practised  among*  his  house- 
hold. Bishops,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  were 
seen  at  court ;  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
A.  »•  tss.  when  the  inhuman  Maximin  discharged  his  fury 
on  the  favourites  and  servants  of  his  unfortunate 
benefactor,  a  great  number  of  christians,  of 
every  rank  and  of  both  sexes,  were  involved  in 
the  promiscuous  massacre,  which,  on  their  ac- 
count, has  improperly  received  the  name  of  per- 
secution.'' 

*  Euseb.  Hist  Eeclesiast.  L  vi,  c  21.  Hieronym,  de  Script.  Ec- 
cles.  c.  54.  Mammsa  was  styled  a  holy  and  pious  woman,  both  by 
the  christians  and  the  pagans.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was 
impowible  that  she  should  deserve  that  honourable  epithet. 

*  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  123.  Mosheim  (p.  465)  seems  to 
refine  too  much  on  the  domestic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  design 
of  building  a  public  temple  to  Christ  (Hist.  August,  p.  129),  and  the 
object  which  was  suggested  cither  to  him,  or  in  similar  circumstances 
to  Hadrian,  apjiear  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  an  improbable 
re))ort,  invented  by  the  christians,  and  credulously  adopted  by  an 
historian  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

^  Euseb.  1.  vi,  c.  28.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  success  of 
the  christians  had  exasperated  the  increaaiiig  bigotry  of  th^  p'^S^^ 

PioR 
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Notwithstanding  the  cruel  disposition  of  Max-  chap, 

.  o  ^  ,  .   2CVI 

imin,  the  effects  of  his  resentment  against  the '^ 


christians  were  of  a  v^ry  local  and  temporary  ofMaxi. 
nature;  and  the  pious  Origen,  who  had  beennp"'an4*' 
proscribed  as  a  devoted  victim,  was  still  reserved  ^^^"** 
to  convey  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  ear 
of  njonarchs.''     He  addressed  several  edifying  *• ».  244, 
letters  to  th^  emperpr  Philip,  to  his  wife,  and  to 
his  mother ;  and  as  soon  ^s  that  prince,  who  was 
born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine,   had 
usurped  the  imperial  sceptre,  the  christians  ac- 
quired a  frieijd  and  a  protector.     The  public, 
and  even  partial,  favour  of  Philip  towards  the 
gectaries  of  the  new  religion,  and  his  constant 
reverence  for  the  ministers  of  the  church,  gave 
3ome  colour  to  the  suspicion,  which  prevailed 
in  his  own  times,  that  the  emperor  himself  was 
become  a  convert  to  the  faith  ;^  ^nd  afforded 

Dion  Cassius,  who  composed  his  history  under  the  former  reign,  had 
most  probably  intended  for  the  use  of  his  master  those  counsels  of 
persecution,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  better  age,  and  to  the  favourite  of 
Augustus.  Concerning  this  oration  of  Maecenas,  or  rather  of  Dion, 
I  may  refer  to  my  own '  unbiassed  opinion  (vol.  i,  p.  55,  Not.  25), 
^nd  to  the  Abb^  de  I9  Bleterie  (Memoires  de  I'Academie,  tpm.  xxiv^ 
p.  303,  torn.  XXV,  p.  432). 

9  Orosius,  1.  vi),  c.  10,  mentions  Qri^n  as  tlye  ol^^ct  of  Max.imin'9 
resentment ;  and  Flrmilianus,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  that  age» 
gives  a  just  and  confined  i4ea  of  thi^  perseci^tlon  (^pud  Cyprian^ 
Epist.  75). 

^  The  mention  of  those  princes  who  were  publicly  supposed  to  b^ 
ichristians,  as  we  find  it  in  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ap, 
Euseb.  1.  vii,  c.  10),  evidently  alludes  to  Philip  and  his  family  ;  and 
forms  a  contemporary  evidence,  that  such  a  report  had  prevailed : 
but  the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  lived  at  an  humble  distance  from  th^ 
court  of  Rome,  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  diffidence  concern- 
Jtig  thp  truth  of  the  f^ct.    The  epistles  of  Origen  (which  were  extanf 
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CHAP,  some  grounds  for  a  fable  which  was  afterwards 
^^^'    invented,  that  he  had  been  purified  by  confes- 


sion and  penance  from  the  guilt  contracted  by 
A. ».  249.  the  murder  of  his  innocent  predecessor.*    The 
fall  of  Philip  introduced,  with  the  change  of 
masters,  a  new  system  of  government,  so  op- 
pressive to  the  christians,  that  their  former  con- 
dition, ever  since  the  time  of  Domitian,  was 
represented  as  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  and 
security,  if  compared  with  the  rigorous  treat- 
ment which  they  experienced  under  the  short 
reign  of  Decius/    The  virtues  of  that  prince 
will  scarcely  allow  us  to  suspect  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a   mean   resentment   against  the 
favourites  of  his  predecessor;  and  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  believe,  that,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  general  design  to  restore  the  purity  of  Ro- 
man manners,  he  was  desirous  of  delivering  the 
empire  from  what  he  condemned  as  a  recent 
and  criminal  superstition.     The  bishops  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  were  removed  by  exile 
or  death :  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  pre- 
vented  the  clergy  of  Rome,    during  sixteen 
months,   from  proceeding  to  a  new  election; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  christians,  that  the 

in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  see  h  v2,  c.  36)  wonld  most  probably  decide 
thU  curious,  rather  than  important,  quejition* 

*  Euseb.  1.  v],  c.  34.  The  story,  as  is  usual,  has  been  embel- 
lished by  succeeding  writers,  and  is  confuted,  with  much  superfluous 
learning,  by  Frederick  Spanheim  (Opera  Varfa.  torn,  il,  p.  400,  &c.). 

'  Lactantius,  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  c.  3,  4.  After  celebrating 
the  felicity  and  increase  of  the  church,  under  a  long  succession  of 
good  princes ;  he  adds,  «  Extitit  post  annos  plurimos,  execrabik 
••  animal,  Decius  qui  vexaret  ecclesiam." 
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emperor  would  more  patiently  endure  a  compe-  chap. 
titor  for  the  purple,  than  a  bishop  in  the  capital.^    ^^^ 
Were  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  penetration^     ^^ 
of  Decius  had  discovered  prido  under  the  dis- 
guise of  humility,  or  that  he  could  foresee  the 
temporal  dominion  which  might  insensibly  arise 
from  the  claims  of  spiritual  authority,  we  might 
be  less  surprised,  that  he  should  consider  the 
successors  of  St,  Peter  as  the  most  formidable 
rivals  to  those  of  Augustus^ 

The  administration  of  Valerian  was  distin-Of  Vaieri- 
guished  by  a  levity  and  inconstancy,  ill-suited  tOenus,  ani 
the  gravity  of  the  Roman  censor.    In  the  first^^^^^^^' 
part  of  his  reign,  he  surpassed  in  clemency  those    a.  d. 
princes  who  had  been  suspected  of  an  attachment 
to  the  christian  faith.   In  the  last  three  years  and 
a  half,  listening  to  the  insinuations  of  a  minister 
addicted  to  the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  he  adopt- 
ed the  maxims,  and  imitated  the  severity,  of 
his  predecessor  Decius.^     The  accession  of  Gal- 
lienus,  which  increased  the  calamities  of  the 
empire,  restored  peace  to  the  church ;  and  the 
christians  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, by  an  edict  addressed  to  the  bishops,  and 
conceived  in  such  terms  as  seemed  to  acknow- 

i  Euseb.  I.  vi,  c  39.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  55.  The  see  of  Rome  re- 
mained vacant  from  the  martyrdom  of  Pabianus,  the  20th  of  January^ 
A.  D.  250,  till  the  election  of  Cornelius,  the  4th  of  June,  a.  d.  251. 
Dedufl  had  probably  left  Rome,  since  he  was  killed  before  the  end  of 
that  year. 

^  Uua^  1.  vii,  c.  10.  Mosheim  (p.  548)  has  very  clearly  shewn, 
that  the  prefect  ^acrianus,  and  the  Egyptian  Magw,  are  one  and 
the  fame  person. 
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CHAP,  ledge  their  office  and  public  character.*  The  an* 
cient  laws,  without  being  formally  repealed,  were 
suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion;  and  (excepting 
only  some  hostile  intentions  whith  are  attribut- 
ed to  the  emperor  Aureliaii)''  the  disciples  of 
Christ  passed  above  forty  years  in  a  state  of  pro- 
sperity, fai*  more  dangerous  to  their  virtuti  than 
the  severest  trials  of  persecution. 
Paul  of  sa.     The  story  of  Paul  of  Samesata,  who  filled  the 
^^i^^  metropolitan  see  of  Antioch,  while  the  East  was 
a.  o.  280.   jjj  tjjg  hands  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  times.   The  wealth  of  that  prelate  was  a  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  his  guilt,  since  it  wais  neither 
derived  from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  nor 
acquired  by  the  arts  of  honest  industry.     But 
iPaul  considered  the  service  of  the  church  as  a 
very  lucrative  profession.^    His  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction was  venal  and  rapacious ;  he  extorted 

*  Eusebiiis  (1.  vii,  c.  13)  gives  us  a  Greek  version  of  this  Liitiii 
edict,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  concise.  By  another  edict*  he 
directed  that  the  caemeteria  should  be  restored  to  the  christians. 

^  Euseb.  1.  vii,  c.  SO.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c  6.  Hieronym.  in 
Chron.  p.  It7i  Orosius,  I.  vii,  c.  23.  their  language  is  in  general 
ho  ambiguous  knd  incorrect,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determiiie  how 
far  Aurelian  had  carried  his  intentions  before  he  was  assassinated. 
Most  of  the  moderns  (except  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  Cyprian.  xi»  ^4) 
have  seized  the  occasion  of  gaining  a  few  extraordinary  martyrs. 

'  PAul  was  better  pleased  with  the  title  of  ducenarius,  than  witb 
that  of  bishop.  The  dueeitanu§  was  an  imperial  procurator,  so  called 
from  the  salary  of  two  hundred  sestertia,  or  £1600,  a-year.  (See 
Salmasius  ad  Hist.  August,  p.  124).  Some  critics  suppose  that  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  had  actually  obtained  such  an  office  from  Zenobia^ 
while  others  consider  it  onl^  as  a  figurative  expression  of  his  pomp 
and  insolenee. 
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frequent  ccvntributions  from  the  most  opulent  of  chap. 
the  faithful,  and  converted  to  his  own  use  a  ^^'* 
considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue.  By  his 
pride  and  luxury,  the  christian  religion  was  r6n- 
deried  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentiles.  His 
council  chamber  and  his  throne,  the  splendour 
with  which  he  appeared  in  public,  the  suppliant 
crowd  who  sdicited  his  attention,  the  multitude 
of  letters  and  petitions  to  which  he  dictated  his 
answers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry  of  business  in 
which  he  was  involved,  were  circumstances  xhuch 
better  suited  to  the  state  of  a  civil  magistrate,*^ 
than  to  the  humility  of  a  primitive  bishop.  When 
he  harangued  his  pec^le  from  the  pulpit,  Paul 
affected  the  figurative  style  and  the  theatrical  ges- 
tures of  an  Asiatic  sophist,  while  the  cathedral 
resounded  with  the  loudest  and  most  extravagant 
acclamations  in  the  praise  of  bis  divine  eloquence. 
Against  those  who  resisted  his  power,  or  refused 
to  flatter  his  vanity,  the  prelate  of  Antioch  was 
arrogant)  rigid,  and  inexorable ;  but  he  relaxed 
the  discipline,  and  lavished  the  treasures,  of  the 
church  on  his  dependent  clergy,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  imitate  their  master  in  the  gratification 
of  every  sensual  appetite;  for  Paul  indulged 
himself  very  fireely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  he  had  received  into  the  episcopal  palace  two 

^  Simony  was  not  unknown  In  those  times  ;  and  the  clergy  some- 
times bought  wliat  they  intended  to  sell.  It  appears  that  the  bishop- 
ric of  Carthage  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named  Lucilia, 
for  her  servant  Majorinus.  The  price  was  400  foiUM'  (Monument. 
Antiq.  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  263>»  Every  /dI^  contained  125  pieces 
Qf  silver^  and  the  whole  sum  may  be  computed  at  about  £240Q« 
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cuAP*  ywmg  and  beautiful  woinen»  as  the  Constant  com^ 
^y^'    panions  of  his  leimire  moments**' 
Heiidc.       Notwithstanding  these   scandalous  vices^  if 
^^e    Pttul  of  Samosata  had  preserved  the  puri^  of 
^of  An-  ijIj^  orthodox  faith,  his  reign  over  the  capital  of 
A.B.  S701  S^a  would  have  ended  only  with  his  life;  and 
had  a  seasonable  persecution  intervened,  an  effort 
of  courage  might  perhaps  have  placed  him  in 
the  rank  of  saints  mid  martjrs.     Some  nice  and 
subtle  errors,  which  he  imprudently  adopted  and 
obstinately  maintained,  conceroing  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and  ind^ation 
of  the  eastern  churches.*    From  Egypt  to  the 
Euxine  sea,  the  bishops  were  in  arms  and  in 
motion*     Several  councils  were  held,  confuta- 
tions were  published,  excommunications  were 
pronounced,   ambiguous   explanations  were  by 
turns  accepted  and  refused,  treaties  were  con- 
cluded  and  violated,   and  at   length   Paul   of 
Samosata  was  degraded  from  his  episcopal  cha- 
racter, by  the  sentence  of  seventy  or  eighty 
bishops,  who  assembled  fw  that  purpose  at  An- 
tioch,  and  who,  without  consulting  the  rights  of 
the  clergy  or  people,  appointed  a  successor  by 
their  own  authority*    The  manifest  irregularity 
of  this  proceeding  increased  the  numbers  of  the 
discontented  faction ;  and  as  Paul,  who  was  no 

»  If  we  are  desiroufl  of  extenuating  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  must 
inspect  the  aiisembled  bishops  of  the  East  of  publishing  the  most  ma- 
licious  calumnies,  in  circular  epistles,  addressed  to  aU  the  churches 
*f  the  empire  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  vii^  c  30). 

•  His  heresy  (like  those  of  Noetus  and  Sabdlius.  in  the  same  cen- 
tury) tended  to  confound  the  mysterious  distinction  of  the  divine  per. 
Bons.    See  Mosheim,  p.  70?,  &c        ' 
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Stranger  to  the  arts  of  courts,  had  insinuated  chap. 
himself  into  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  he  maintained 


above  four  years  the  possession  of  the  episcopal 
house  and  office.  The  victory  of  Aurelian  changed 
the  face  of  the  East,  and  the  two  contending 
parties,  who  applied  to  each  other  the  epithets 
of  schism  and  heresy,  were  either  commanded  or 
permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  conqueror.    This  public  and  very  singular 
trial  affords  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  exists 
ence,  the  property,  the  privileges,  and  the  inter- 
nal policy,  of  the  christians,  were  acknowledged, 
if  not  by  the  laws,  at  least  by  the  magistrates, 
of  the  empire^    As  a  pagan  and  as  a  soldier,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  Aurelian  should 
enter  into  the  discussion,  whether  the  sentiments 
of  Paul  or  those  of  his  adversaries  were  most 
agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the  orthodox 
faith.   His  determination,  however,  was  founded  The  sen* 
on  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  reason,  ex^t^ 
He  considered  the  bishops  of  Italy  as  the  most  ^7  A"*^  . 
impartial  and  respectable  judges  among  the  chris-  L  d'  274. 
tians ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  they 
had  unanimously  approved  the  sentence  of  the 
council,  he  acquiesced  in  their  opinion,  and  im*^ 
mediately  gave  orders  that  Paul  should  be  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  temporal  possessions  be^ 
longing  to  an  office,  of  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  his  brethren,  he  had  been  regularly  deprived. 
But  while  we  applaud  the  justice,  we  should  not 
overlook  the  policy,  of  Aurelian ;  who  was  desir- 
ous of  restoring  and  cementing  the  dependence 
of  the  provinces  on  the  capital,  by  every  means 
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CHAP,  which  could  bind  the  interest  or  prejudices  rf 
^^^'    any  part  of  his  subjects.^ 
Peace  and      Amidst  the  frcqucnt  revolutions  of  the  empire, 
of°th^"*^  the  christians  still  flourished  in  peace  and  pros- 
church  un-peritj ;  and  notwithstanding  a  celebrated  era  of 
tiuit  '     'martyrs  has  been  deduced  from  the  accession  of 
A^284-  Diocletian,*'   the  new  system  of  policy   intro- 
duced and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  that 
prince  continued,   during   more  than  eighteen 
years,  to  breath  the  mildest  and  most  liberal 
spirit  of  religious  toleration.    The  mind  of  Dio- 
cletian himself  was  less  adapted  indeed  to  spe- 
culative inquiries,  than  to  the  active  labours  of 
war  and  government.     His  prudence  rendered 
him  averse  to  any  great  innovation ;  and  though 
his  temper  was  not  very  susceptible  of  zeal  or 
enthusiasm,  he  always  maintained  an  habitual 
regard  for  the  ancient  deities  of  the  empire.   But 
the  leisure  of  the  two  empresses,  of  his  wife 
Prisca,  and  of  Valeria  his  daughter,  permitted 
them  to  listen  with  more  attention  and  respect 
to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which,  in  every  age, 
has  acknowledged  its  important  obligations  to 
female  devotion/    The  principal  eunuchs,  Lu- 

'  Kuseh.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  vii,  c.  30.  We  are  entirely  indebted 
to  him  for  the  curious  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 

\«  The  era  of  martyrs^  which  is  still  in  uae  among  the  Copts  and  the 
Abyssinians,  must  be  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  August,  a.  o.  2S^t 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Kgyptian  year  was  nineteen  days  earlier  than 
the  real  accession  of  Diocletian.  See  Dissertation  Prelimiaaire  a 
TArt  verifier  les  &ates« 

'  The  expression  of  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  15)  «*  sacrificio  pollui 
•«  coegit,"  implies  their  antecedent  conversion  to  the  faith,  but  does 
rot  seem  to  justify  the  assertioti  of  Mosheim  (p.  912),  that  the;  had 
Iten  privately  baptized. 
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eian*  and  Dorotheus,  Gorgonius  and  Andrew^  ckAP. 
who  attended  the  person,  possessed  the  favour^  ^^ 
tod  governed  the  household,  of  Diocletian,  pro- 
tected by  theii*  powerful  influence  the  faith 
which  they  had  embraced.  Their  example  was 
imitated  by  many  of  the  most  considerable  of- 
ficers of  the  palace,  who,  in  their  respective 
stations,  had  the  care  of  the  imperial  ornaments, 
of  the  robes,  of  the  furniture,  of  the  jewels,  and 
even  of  th^  private  treasury ;  and  though  it 
might  sometimes  be  incumbent  on  them  to  ac- 
company the  emperor  when  he  sacrificed  in  the 
teniple,*  they  enjoyed,  with  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  slaves,  the  free  exercise  of  the 
christian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues 
frequently  conferred  the  most  important  offices 
Dn  those  persons  who  avowed  their  abhorrence 
for  the  worship  of  the  godsj  but  who  had  display* 
ed  abilities  proper  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
The  bishops  held  an  honourable  rank  in  their 
respective  proviilces,  and  were  treated  With  dis- 
tinction and  respect,  not  only  by  the  people^  but 
by  the  magistrates  themselves.  Almost  in  every 
city,  the  ancient  churches  were  found  insufficient 
to  contain  the  increasing  multitude  of  proselytes; 
and  in  their  place  more  stately  and  capacious 
edifices  were  erected  for  the  public  worship  of 
the 'faithful.     The  corruption  of  manners  and 

■  M.  de  Tillemont  (Meinoires  Ecclesiastlquefi,  tom.  v,  part  i»  p.  11# 
12)  has  quoted  from  the  Splcilegium  of  Dom*  Luc  d'Acheri  averjr 
curious  instruction,  which  bjshop  Theonas  composed  for  the  us^  of 


*  ]Lactantiu8  de  M.  P.  c.  10« 
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CHAP,  principles,  so  forcibly  lamented  by  EuscIhus,^. 
^^^*    may  be  considered,  not  only  as  a  consequence^ 
^**"*      but  as  a  proof,  of  the  liberty  which  the  christ- 
ians enjoyed  and  abused  under  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian«     Prosperity  had  relaxed  the  nerves  of 
discipline.     Fraud,  envy,  and  malice,  prevailed 
in  every  congregation.     The  presbyters  aspired 
to  the  episcopal  office,  which  every  day  became 
an  object  more  worthy  of  their  ambition.    The 
bishops,  who  contended  with  each  other  for  ec- 
clesiastical pre-eminence,  appeared  by  their  con- 
duct to  claim  a  secular  and  tyrannical  power 
in  the  church ;  and  the  lively  faith  which  still 
distinguished  the  christians  from  the  gentile$ 
was  shewn  much  less  in  their  lives,  than  in  their 
controversial  writings. 
Progress  of    Notwithstanding  this  seeming  security,  an  atr 
s^rrtt    *^»tive  observer  might  discern  some  symptoms 
tion  among  that  threatened  the  church  with  a  more  violent 

fhcpunuM. 

persecution  than  any  which  she  had  yet  endured. 
The  zeal  and  rapid  progress  of  the  christians 
awakened  the  polytheists  from  their  supine  indif- 
ference in  the  cause  of  those  deities,  whom  aistom 
and  education  had  taught  them  to  revere.  The 
mutual  provocations  of  a  religious  war,  which 
had  already  continued  above  two  hundred  years, 
exasperated  the  animosity  of  the  contending 
parties.  The  pagans  were  incensed  at  the  rashness 
of  a  recent  and  obscure  sect,  which  presumed  to 

•  Eusebius,  Hist.  Boclesiast.  I.  yiii,  c.  1.    The  reader*  who  con- 
•ults  the  original,  will  not  accuse  me  of  heightening  the  picture. 
Eusebius  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  accession  of  the  cm« 
.     peror  Qiocletian. 
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accuse  their  countrymen  of  error,  and  to  devote  chap. 
their  ancestors  to  eternal  misery.  The  habits  ^^^' 
of  justifying  the  popular  mythology,  against  the' 
invectives  of  an  implacable  enemy,  produced  in 
their  minds  some  sentiments  of  faith  and  rever- 
ence for  a  system  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  with  the  most  careless  levity. 
The  supernatural  powers  assumed  by  the  church 
inspired  at  the  same  time  terror  and  emulation. 
The  followers  of  the  established  religion  en- 
trenched themselves  behind  a  similar  fortification 
of  prodigies ;  invented  new  modes  of  sacrifice, 
of  expiation,  and  of  initiation  -^  attempted  to 
revive  the  credit  of  their  expiring  oracles  f  and 
listened  with  eager  credulity  to  every  impostor, 
who  flattered  their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of  won- 
ders.* Both  parties  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  those  miracles  which  were  claimed 
by  their  adversaries ;   and  while  they  were  con- 

*  We  might  quote,  among  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  mys- 
terious worship  of  Mythras,  and  the  Taurobolia ;  the  latter  of  which 
became  fashionable  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  (see  a  Dissertation 
of  M.  de  Boze,  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcademle  des  Inscriptions* 
torn.  ii.  p.  443).  The  romance  of  Apuleius  is  as  full  of  devotion  as 
of  satire. 

y  The  impostor  Alexander  very  strongly  recommended  the  oracle 
of  Trophonius  at  Mallos,  and  those  of  ApoUo  at  Claros  and  Miletua 
(Lucian,  torn,  ii,  p.  236,  edit.  Reitz).  The  last  of  these,  whose  sin« 
gular  history  would  furnish  a  very  curious  episode,  was  consulted  by 
Diocletian  before  he  published  his  edicts  of  persecution  (Lactantius» 
de  M.  P.  c.  11). 

*  Besides  the  ancient  stories  of  Pythagoras  and  Aristeas,  the  cures, 
performed  at  the  shrine  of  iBscuIapius,  and  the  fables  related  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  were  frequently  opposed  to  the  miracles  of 
Christ ;  though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner  (see  Testimonies,  voL  iii, 
p.  253,  352),  that  when  Fhilostratus  composed  the  life  of  Apollonius^ 
he  had  no  such  intention. 
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CHAP,  tented  with  ascribing  them  to  the  arts  of  magic^ 
xv^-  and  to  the  power  of  daemons,  they  mutually 
concurred  in  restoring  and  establishing  the  reigQ 
of  superstition,*  Philosophy,  her  most  dan* 
gerous  enemy,  was  now  converted  into  her  most 
useful  ially-  The  groves  of  the  academy,  thq 
gardens  of  Epicurus,  and  even  the  portico  of 
the  stoics,  were  almost  deserted,  as  so  many 
different  schools  of  scepticism  or  impiety;^  and 
many  among  the  Romans  were  desirous  that  the 
writings  of  Cicaro  should  be  condemned  and 
suppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate.** 
The  prevailing  sect  of  the  new  platonicians 
judged  it  prudent  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
priests,  whom  they  perhaps  despised,  against  the 
christians,  whom  they  had  reason  to  fear.  Thes^ 
fashionable  philosophers  prosecuted  the  design  of 
extracting  allegorical  wisdom  from  the  fiction^ 
of  the  Greek  poets ;  instituted  mysterious  rites  of 

«  It  fjB  seriously  to  be  laijiented,  that  the  christian  fathers,  by  ^- 
knowledging  the  supernatural,  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal,  parj 
of  paganism,  destroy  with  their  owp  hands  the  gieat  advantage  which, 
•we  might*  otherwise  derive  from  the  liberal  concessions  of  our  adver- 
laries. 

*  Julian  (p.  301,  edit  Spanheim)  expresses  a  pious  joy,  that  the 
providence  of  the  gods  had  distinguished  the  impious  sects,  and  for 
the  moat  part  destroyed  the  books  of  the  pyrrhonians  and  epicureans, 
which  had  been  very  numerous,  since  Kpicurus  himself  composed  no 
less  than  300  volumes.     See  Piojgenes  Laertius,  1.  x,  c.  26. 

«  Cumque  alios  audiani  mussitare  indignanter,  et  dicere  opportere 
statu!  per  senatum,  aboleantur  et  haec  scripta,  quibus  Qhristiana  reli- 
gio  comprobetur,  et  vetustatis  opprjmatur  auctoritas.  Arnobius  ad-t 
versus  Gentes,  L  iii,  p.  103,  104.  He  adds  very  properly,  Erroris 
convincite  Ciceronem  .  .  .  nam  intercipere  scripta,  et  publicatam  velle 
submergere  lectionero,  non  est  Deum  defendere  sed  veritatis  testi^ 
cationem  timere. 
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devotion  for  the  use  of  their  chosen  disciples;  ch/vp., 
recommended  the  worship  of  the  ancient  gods  as  ^^^* 
the  emblems  or  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Deity; 
and  composed  against  the  faith  of  the  gospel  many 
elaborate  treatises,^  which  have  since  been  com^ 
mitted  to  the  flames  by  the  prudence  of  ortho- 
dox emperors.® 

Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  and  the  bu-Maximiaa 
manity  of  Constantius  inclined  them  to  preserve  rkispunbii 
inviolate  the  maxims  of  toleration,  it  was  soon\*®.^,. 

'  christian- 

discovered  that  their  two  associates,  Maximiansoidiers* 
and  Galerius,  entertained  the  most  implacable 
aversion  for  the  name  and  religion  of  the  chris^ 
tians.  The  minds  of  those  princes  had  never 
been  enlightened  by  science;  education  had  never 
softened  their  temper.  They  owed  their  great- 
ness to  their  swords,  and  in  their  most  elevated, 
fortune  they  still  retained  their  superstitious  pre- 
judices of  soldiers  and  peasants.  In  the  gene- 
ral administration  of  the  provinces  they  obeyed 
the  laws  which  their  benefactor  had  established; 
but  they  frequently  found  occasions  of  exercising 
within  their  camp  and  palaces  a  secret  persecu- 
tion,^ for  which   the    imprudent    zeal   of  the 

*  Lactantius  Divin.  Institut.  1.  v,  c.  2,  3)  gives  a  very  clear  and 
spirited  account  of  two  of  these  philosophic  adversaries  of  the  faith. 
The  large  treatise  of  Porphyry  against  the  christians  consisted  of 
thirty  books,  and  was  composed  in  Sicily  about  the  year  270. 

•  See  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  I.  i,  c.  9,  and  Codex  Justinian. 
1.  i,  tit.  i,  1.  3. 

^  £usebiu8>  1.  viii,  c.  4,  c.  17.  He  limits  the  number  of  military 
martyrs,  by  a  remarkable  expression  (ff^aviuf  rai/T^v  ug  «•»  *«i  Ji«4-i- 
^4f}f  of  which  neither  his  Latin  nor  French  translator  have  rendered 
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CHAP,  christians  sometimes  offered  the  most  specious 
^^^'  pretences.  A  sentence  of  death  was  executed 
upon  Maximilianus,  an  Africian  youth,  who  had 
been  produced  by  his  own  father  before  the  ma- 
gistrate as  a  sufficient  and  legal  recruit,  but  who 
obstinately  persisted  in  declaring,  that  his  con- 
science  would  not  permit  him  to  embrace  the 
profession  of  a  soldier,*  It  could  scarcety  be 
expected  that  any  government  should  suffer  the 
action  of  Marcellus  the  centurion  to  pass  with 
impunity.  On  the  day  of  a  public  festival,  that 
officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  arms,  and  the 
ensigns  of  his  office,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  he  would  obey  none  but  Jesus  Christ, 
the  eternal  king,  and  that  he  renounced  for  ever 
the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  and  the  service  of  an 
idolatrous  master.  The  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they 
recovered  from  their  astonishment,  secured  the 
person  of  Marcellus*  He  was  examined  in  the 
city  of  Tingi  by  the  president  of  that  part  of 
Mauritania;  and  as  he  was  convicted  by  his  own 
confession,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  for 

the  energy.     Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Eusehius,  and  Uie  si* 
*"  lence  of  Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Sulpicius,  Orosios,  &c  it  has  been 

long  believed*  that  the  Thebean  legion,  consisting  of  6000  clurisUans, 
suffered  martyrdom,  by^he  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  o^  the 
Penine  Alps.  The  story  was  first  published  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  by  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  received  It  from 
certain  persons,  who  received  it  from  Isaac,  bishop  of  Greneva,  who 
is  said  to  have  received  i|  from  Theodore,  bishop  of  Octodurum.  The 
iibbey  of  St.  Maurice  still  subsists,  a  rich  monument  of  the  creduUty 
of  Sigismond,  iLing  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  dissertation  in 
the  thirty-sixth  volume  of  the  Bibliothdque  Raisonn^,  p.  427-454. 

f  See  the  Acta  Sincera,  p.  999.  The  accounts  of  his  martyr* 
dom,  and  of  that  of  Marcellus^  bear  every  maxk  of  truth  and  au- 
thenticity. 
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the  crime  of  desertion.^    Examples  d  such  a  chap. 

•  XVI 

nature  savour  mudi  less  of  religious  persecution  ^^  J^^ 
than  of  martial  or  even  civil  law:  but  they  served 
to  alienate  the  liiind  of  the  emperors ;  to  justify 
the  severity  of  Galeriils^  who  dismissed  a  great 
number  of  christian  officers  from  their  employ* 
ments ;  and  to  authorize -the  opinion,  that  a  sect 
of  enthusiasts,  which  avowed  principles  so  repug- 
nant to  the  public  safety,  must  either  remain 
useless,  oi*  would  soon  become  dangerous,  sub-; 
jects  6{  the  empire. 

After  the  success  of  the  Persian  wai*  had  raised  Oaieriiu 
the  hopes  and  the  reputation  of  Galerius,  heDf^letii^ 
passed  a  winter  with  Diocletian  in  the  palace  of  g°„^"  * 
Nicomedia;  and  the  fate  of  Christianity  became  if'^^^* 
the  object  of  their  secret  consultations.^    The 
experienced  emperor  was  still  inclined  to  pursue 
measures  of  lenity ;  and  though  he  readily  con- 
sented (4>  exclude  the  Christies  from  holding  any 
employments  in  the  household  or  the  army,  he 
urged  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  as  well  as 
cruelty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  those  deluded 
fanatics.    Galerius  at  length  extorted  from  him 
the  permission  of  summoning  a  council,  com«> 
posed  of  a  few  persons  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state. 
The  important  question  was  agitated  in  their 
presence;  and  those  ambitious  courtiers  easily 

k  Acl«8iiMfeni,p.S024 

>  De  M.  P.  c.  11.  Lactantiut  (or  whoever  wae  the  author  of  fhi« 
little  treatise)  waa,  at  that  time,  an  inhaUtant  of  Nicoftiedia ;  but  it 
seenu  diilcalt  to  conceive  how  he  conld  aoquire  ao  aceurale  a  kadwif 
ledge  of  whflft  passed  in  the  imperial  cabinet. 

V«L.  II.  H  h 
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CHAP,  discerned^  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
second,  by  their  eloquence,  the  importunate  vio- 
'  lence  of  the  Caesar.  It  may  be  presumed,  that 
they  insisted  on  every  topic  Which  might  interest 
the  pride,  the  piety,  or  the  fears,  oftbeir  sove- 
reign in  the  destruction  of  Christianity.  Perhaps 
they  represented,  that  the  glorious  work  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  empire  was  left  imperfect,  as 
long  as  an  independent  people  was  permitted  to 
subsist  and  multiply  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces. 
The  christians  (it  might  spediously  be  alleged), 
renouncing  the  gods  and  the  institutions  ofRome^ 
had  constituted  a  distinct  republic,  which  might 
yet  be  suppressed  before  it  had  acquired  any 
military  force ;  but  which  was  already  governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  was  possessed  of 
a  public  treasure,  and  was  intimately  connected, 
in  all  its  parts,  by  the  frequent  assemblies  of  the 
bishops,  to  whose  decrees  their  numerous  and 
opulent  congregations  yielded  an  implicit  obe- 
dience. Arguments  like  these  may  seem  to 
have  determined  the  reluctant  mind  of  Diocletian 
to  embrace  a  new  system  of  persecution :  but 
though  we  may  sui^ct,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
relate,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace,  the  pri- 
vate  views  and  resentments,  the  jealousy  of  wo* 
men  or  eunuchs,  and  all  those  trifling  but  de> 
daire  causes  which  so  often  influence  the  fate 
of  empires,  and  the  councils  of  the  wisest  mo« 
narchs.^ 

^  The  raly  drcimiBtancffr  which  we  can  4laeoVer|ie  the  devolioii 
•ad  jeeloiiqr  of  the  nother  of  Galeriut.  She  is  described  hj  Lactan* 
tills,  as  Deorum  montium  ciiltrix ;  mulier  jidinodHm  superatitioea. 
She  had  a  great  inlliieiiee  over  her  son,  and  waa  oflbide4  hj  the  di^re* 
fwd  of  atme  af  her  christian  0cnrant8» 


^^  pleasure  of  the  emperbris  was  at  length-  ch At. 
signified  to  the  christians,  who,  during  the  course  ^^^^^ 
of  this  ifteliancholy  wintier,  had  expectcid,  with  Demoiitiaii 
^nxietf>  the  result  of  so  many  sebreteon^Ra- church  of 
tions.     The  tweiity^hird  of  Februaryi'whlch^^^^^^^^' 
coincided  wilth  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Ter-gsaVeb/ 
minalia/   was  appointed  (whether   from  acci- 
dent  or  de^gri)  to  set  bbuhds  to  the  progress  bf 
chrfetiartity.     At  the  eariiest  d^wn  of  Ahy;  the 
plrsBloilan    prcffect,"   accompianita    by  s^^bt 
generals^  ti^ibunes;  And  bfBters  of  the  reVehue,' 
r^paii^^d  to  th^  pi^hicipal  chtirfcH  of  Nicomedia, 
whi(;h  Was  situated  on  an  ^tuinence  in  the  inost^ 
populous  aid  be&utiful  part  of  the  city.    The 
door^  wfere'  instantly  broke  open;  they  rushed 
into  thfe  sanctuary;  and  a^  they  searched  fn  vain 
for  some '  visible  bbjedt  of  worship,  they  i^ett 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  committing^    . 
to  the  flstoes  the  volume*  of  holy  scripture.  Th^ 
ministers  of  Diocletian  were  followed  Hf  a  nti- 
merous  body  of  guards  and  pioneers,  whomahsh- 
ed  in  order  of  bttttle,  6nd  Were  provided  With  all 
the  instrumfents  used  in  the  destruction  of  forti- 
fied cities.  <  By  thdr  ince^scint  labdur;  sf  secreil 
edifice,  which  towered  above  the'^iniperial  palace; 
and  had  long  exdited  the  indignation  and  envy 


1  The  worship  and  festival  of  the  god  Terminus  are  elegantly  JU 
iustrated  by  M.  de  Boze,  Mem.  de  TAcademle  des  Inscriptions,  tom. 

■  ■»  In  dur  only  mb.  of  Lactantius,  we  read  profittuai  but  reason, 
and  the  authority  of  {all  the  critics,  allo^  us,'  instead  of  that  word, 
^hicli  destroys  th^  sense  of  the  ptfdsage,  to  stibstitdfo  fwafittus* 

Ilh2 
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CHAP,  of  the  geotilesy  was  ia  a  few  hours  leveBed  with 
^^-    the  ground.'' 


The  fint  The  uext  day  the  general  edict  <^  persecutioa 
Z^oiitt the^u  published;''  and  though  Dioetetian,  still 
2^[h^!r^  arene  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  had  moderated 
February,  the  fuFj  of  Galerius,  who  proposed  that  eveiy 
one  refusing  to  offer  sacrifice  should  immediately 
be  burnt  alive^  the  penalties  inflicted  on  the 
obstinacy  of  the  christians  might  be  deemed  suf- 
ficiently rigorous  and  effectual.  It  was  enacted, 
that  their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  should  be  demolished  to  their  founda- 
tions; and  the  punishment  of  death  was  denounced 
against  all  who  should  presume  to  hoid  any  secret 
assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship. 
The  {diilosoph^rs,  who  now  assumed  the  unwor- 
thy office  of  directing  the  blind  zeal  of  persecu- 
tion»  had  diligently  studied  the  natiure  and  genius 
of  the  diristian  reli^on ;  and  as  they  were  not 
Ignorant  that  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the 
faith  were  supposed  to  be  cimtained  in  the  writ-, 
ings  of  the  prophets,  of  the  evangdists,  and  of 
the  aposties,  they  most  probably  suggested  the 
order,  that  the  bishqis  and  pre9byters  diould 
deliver  all  their  sacred  books  into  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates,  who  were  commanded,  uiuler 
the  severest  penalties,  to  burn  them  in  a  public 

»  Lacuntius  de  M.  P.  c.  It,  gives  a  very  livelj  picture  of  tU 
deetruction  of  the  chuixli. 

•  Mofiheim  (p.  92t-926),  from  many  icattered  phages  of  Lac- 
lanUiia  and  EuteUus,  has  ooUected  a  very  just  and  accurate  Botkn 
•fthUedlQt;  thou|;h  httMBiettoMa  daviiiki Mto €0iijcctiu« m4  !«• 

ancment» 
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and  solemn  manner.  Bj  the  same  edict,  the  chap. 
property  of  the  church  was  at  once  confiscated ;  ^^'* 
and  the  several  parts  oi  which  it  might  consist 
were  either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  united  to 
the  imperial  domain,  bestowed  on  the  cities  and 
corporations,  or  granted  to  the  solicitations  of 
rapacious  courtiers.  After  taking  such  effectual 
measures  to  abolish  the  worship,  and  to  dissolve 
the  government,  of  the  christians,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  subject  to  the  most  intolerable  hard- 
ships the  condition  of  those  perverse  individuals 
who  should  still  reject  the  religion  of  nature,  of 
Home,  and  of  their  ancestors.  Persons  of  a  liberal 
birth  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any 
honours  or  employments ;  slaves  were  for  ever 
deprived  of  the  hopes  of  freedom ;  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  were  put  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  The  judges  were  authorised  to 
hear  and  to  determine  every  action  that  was 
brought  against  a  chrbtian ;  but  the  christians 
were  not  permitted  to  complain  df  any  injury 
which  they  themselves  had  suffered  ^  and  thus 
those  unfortunate  sectaries  were  exposed  to  the 
severity,  while  they  were  excluded  from  the 
benefits,  of  public  justice.  This  new  species  of 
inartyrdom,  so  painful  and  lingering,  so  obscure 
and  ignominious,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  propar 
to  weary  the  constancy  of  the  faithful;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  passions  and  interest  of 
mankind  were  disposed  on  this  occasion  to  second 
the  designs  of  the  emperors.  But  the  policy  of  a 
well-ordered  government  must  sometimes  have 

V  h  S 
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CHAP,  ioteiposed  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  christians; 
nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Bi>maii  princes  entire- 


•TV 


<»>«*'%«« 


ly  to  remove  the,  apprehension  of  punishment,  of 
to  CQnnivp  at  every  act  of  fraud  and  violence, 
without  exposing  their  own  authority  and  the  rest 
of  their  subjects  to  the  most  alarming  dangers.^ 
£m1  and  This  edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  the  public 
Swttrfa  vi^w,  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  Nico- 
P^"'^***^  media,  bdfore  it  was  torn  down  by  the  hands  of 
a  christian,  who  expressed,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  bitterest  invectives,  his  contempt  as  well  as 
abhorrence  for  such  impious  and  tyrannical  go- 
vernors. Hb  offence,  according  to  the  mildest 
laws,  amounted  to  treason,  and  deserved  death : 
and  if  it  be  t]::ue  that  be  was  a  person  of  rank 
and  education,  those  circumstances  could  serve 
only  to  aggravate  his  guilt.  He  was  burnt,  or 
rather  roasted,  by  a  slow  fire ;  and  his  exeai- 
tioners,  zealous  to  revenge  the  personal  insult 
which  had  been  offered tothe  emperors, exhausted 
fvery  refinement  of  cruelty,  without  being  able 
to  subdue  his  patience,  or  to  alter  the  steady  and 
insulting  smile  which  in  his  dying  agonies  he  stOl 
preserved  in  his  countenance.  The  christians, 
though  they  confessed  that  his  conduct  had  not 
been  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  prudence, 
admired  tlue  divine  fervour  of  his  zeal;  and  the 
excessive  commendations  which  they  lavished 
on  the  memory  of  th^ir  hero  and  martyr  con* 

'  Many  ages  afterwards,  Edward  i  practised,  with  great  suocesv 
the  same  mode  of  persecution  against  the  clergy  of  England.  See 
Hume's  History  of  Bsglimd,  toI.  il,  p.  800,  lat|  4to  editiloii- 
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iributed  to  fix.a  deep  impression  of  terror  and  chap. 
hatred  in  the  mind  of  Diocletian.** 


^/x'Vi^^'ww* 


His  fears  were  soon  alarmed  by  the  view  of  aFire  of  the 
danger  from  which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.  Nic^edia 
Within  fifteen  days  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,;^P^^^^J« 
and  even  the  bedchamber  of  Diocletian,  weretians- 
twipe  in  flames ;  and  though  both  times  they 
were  extinguished  without  any  material  damage, 
the  singular  n^etition  of  the  firewasjustly  con- 
sidered as  an  evident  proof  that  it  h^d  not  been 
the  eifect  of  chance  or  negligence,.  The  siis* 
picion  naturally  fell  on  the  christians ;  and  it 
was  sugg<;sted  with  some  degree  of  probability,, 
that  those  desperate  fanatics,  provoked  by  their 
IMT^entsufferings,  and  apprehensiveof  impending 
^lamities,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
their  faithful  brethren,  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace, 
against  the  lives  of  two  emperors,  whom  tiiey 
detested  bs  the  irreconciksdile  enemies  of  the. 
church  of  God.  Jealousy  aiiid  resentment  pre^ 
vailed  in. every  breast,  but  especially  in  that  of 
Diocletian.  A  great  number  of  persons,  distin- 
^ished  either  by  the  offices  which  they  had  filled, 
or  by  the  favour  which  they  had  enjoyed,  were 
thrown  into  prison.  Every  mode  of  torture  was 
put  in  prfU^tice,  and  the  court,  as  well  as  city, 
was  polluted  with   many  Woody  executions-/, 

«  Lactantius  only  calls  him  quidam,  etsi  non  reete»  magRo  tamen 
Animoy  &c.  c.  12.  Euseblus  (I.  viii»  c.  5)  adorns  him  with  secular  ho- 
nours. Neither  have  condescended  to  mention  his  name ;  but  the 
Greeks  celebrate  his  memory  under  that  of  John.  See  Tillemont, 
Afemoires  Ecclesiastlques,  tom,  v^  part  ii,  p.  320. 

'  Lactanthis  de  Wf.  P.  c.  13,  14.  Potentissimi  qupndjjm  eunuchi 
ficcsiti,  per  qnos  palatiuoi  et  ipse  cOnstabat,    Euseblus  (L  Tlii,  c.  6) 

H   li  4t  mentions 
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CHAP,  but  as  it  was  found  impossib}^  to  extort  any 

^    diflooTenr  of  this  mysterious  transaction^  it  seems 

incumbent  on  us  either  to  presume  the  innocence, 
or  to  admire  the  resolution^  of  the  sufferers*  A 
few  days  afterwards  Galerius  hastily  withdrew 
himself  from  Nicomedia,  declaring,  that  tf  he  de- 
layed his  departure  from  that  devoted  palace,  he 
should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  r^;e  of  the  christ- 
ians. The  ecclesiastical  historiansf,  from  whom 
alone  we  derive  a  partial  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  this  persecution,  are  at  a  Ios9  how  to 
account  for  the  fears  and  dangers  of  the  empe- 
rors. Two  of  these  writers,  a  prince  and  a  rhe- 
torician, were  eye-wi^esse^  of  the  fire  of  Nico- 
piedia.  The  one  ascribes  it  to  lightning,  i^id  the 
divine  wrath ;  the  other  affirms,  that  it  was 
kindled  by  the  maUce  of  Galerius  himself.' 
timuoD  As  the  edict  against  die  christians  w^  design- 
^^  '^  ed  fpr  a  generfd  law  ^  the  ^hote  em^e,  and  as 
JMocletian  and  Galerius,  though  they  plight  not 
wait  for  the  consent,  were  i|ssured  of  the  concur- 
rence, of  the  western  princes^  it  would  appear 
mwe  consonant  to  our  ideas  of  policy,  that  the 
governors  of  all  the  provinces  should  have  re** 
ceived  s^et  instructions  to  publish,  on  one  an4 
the  same  day,  this  declaration  of  warVithin  their 
respective  departmeats*    It  was  at  leaat  to  be 

pientioni  the  cruel  extortions  of  the  eunuchs,  Gprconius  aad  Dora-* 
theus,  and  of  Anthlmius,  bishojf)  of  ^icomedia;  and  hoth  tholse  wriu 
en  describe,  Sn  a  vague  ^ut  tragical  manner,  the  hoiprid  scenes '>^hicl^ 
were  acted  cren  In  the  imperial  presence.  y^ 

*  See  Lactantius,   Eusebius,  and  Ccmstantine,  ad  Coetum  SaJie 
tonim,  c.  2&    Eusebiiif  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  pf  t^ 

i^   ■ \ 
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expected^  4iiat  the  conyeniepce  of  the  jmblic  cuaf. 
h^hwaysandestablishedpostswouldbaveeiiabled  ^  ^^^' 
the  emperors  to  transmit  their  orders  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  from  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  to 
the  extremities  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  that 
they  would  not  have  suffered  fifty  days  to  elapse 
before  the  edict  was  published  in  Syria^  and  near 
fqiir  months  before  it  was  signified  to  the  cities 
of  Africa,*     This  delay  may  perhaps  be  im- 
puted to  the  cautious  temper  of  Diocletian,  who 
had  yielded  9  reluctant  consent  to  the  measures 
of  persecution^  and  whp  was  desirous  of  trying 
the  experiment  under  his  more  immediate  eye, 
before  he  gave  way  to  the  disorders  and  discon* 
tent  which  it  must  inevitably  occasion  in  the 
distant  provincel     At  first,  indeed,  the  magis- 
trates were  restrained  from  the  effusion  of  blood ; 
but  the  use  of  every  other  severity  was  permitted,  . 
and  even  recommended,  to  their  zeal ;  nor  could 
the  christians,  though  they  cheerfuHy  resigned 
the  ornaments  of  their  churches,  resolve  to  inters 
nipt  their  religious  assemblies,  or  to  deliver  their 
sacred  books  to  the  flames.  The  pious  obstinacy 
of  Felix,  an  African  bishop,  appears  to  have 
embarrassed  the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  go- 
vernment.   The  curator  of  his  city  sent  him  in 
chains  to  the  proconsul.    The  proconsul  trans- 
mitted him  to  the  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy ; 
and  Felix,  who  disdain^  even  to  give  an  evasive 
answer,  wa?  at  length  beheaded  at  Venusia,  in 
liUcania,  a  place  on  ^bich  the  birth  of  Horace 

i  TUIemo&t,  Memoire$  EcclMiast.  torn.  ▼,  part  i,  p.  43* 
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CHAP.  lias  confimred  fame,*    Tbls  preceienjt^  and  per- 
^^^'   haps  some  imperial  rescript,  wUch  y^s  isspe^  m 
'^  coottsequenp^  oi  it,  appeared  to  auth<H*ise  the  go^ 
vemors  of  provinces^  in  pnms\iing,  with  death 
tbe  refusal  of  the  christians  to  deliver  up  their 
sacred  books.    There  were  undoubtedly  mai^y 
persons  who  embraced  t^is  opportunity  of  obr 
taining  the  crpwn  of  martyrdom ;  but  there  were 
likewise  too  many  who  purchased  pn  igppniiiiiou^ 
life,  by  discovering  and  betraying  the  holy  scrip- 
ture into  the  hands  of  infidels.    A  great  number 
even  of  bishops  and  presbyters  acqiijred^.by  this 
criminal  compliance,  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
tradUcTs;  and  their  offence  was  p^^uctive  of 
much  present  scandal,  and  pf  ipiKh/uture  dis- 
cord,, in  the  African  church.''    .« 
Demolition     The  c(^pies,  as  well  as  the  versions,  of  scrip- 
churches.  *^^®  V^^  already  so  multiplied  in  the  empire, 
tha(>  the  most  severe  inquisition  cpuld  no  longer 
be  attended  with  any  fatal  consequences ;  and 
even  the  sacrifice  of  those  volumes,  which,  in 
every  congregation,  were  preserved  for  public 
use,  required  the  consent  of  ^ome  treacherous  and 
tmworthychristians.  Buttheruinofthechurches 
was  easily  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  tbe  labour  of  the  pagans.      In 
some  provinces,  however,  the  magistrates  con- 
tented themselves  with  shutting  up  the  places  of 

■  See  the  Acta  Sincera  of  Buinart,  p.  353 :  those  of  Foelix  of  Thi- 
bara,  or  Tibiur,*appear  much  less  corrupted  than  in  the  other  editions, 
which  afford  a  lively  specimen  of  legendary  Uoenoe. . 

^  See  the  first  book  of  Optatus  of  Milevis  against  the  donatista  at 
Paris,  ITOO.^Edit.  Dupin.    He  lived  under  the  jceign  of  Valcns, 
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teligiaas  w(xrship.  In  others,  they  more  literally  chap.  ' 
comj^ied  iWth  the  to'ms  of  the  edict ;  and  after  ^^'-  ^ 
taking  away  the  doors,  the  benches,  and  the*^"^"^ 
piil{nt,  which  they  burnt,  as  it  were  in  a  funeral 
pile,  they  complel^y  demolished  the  remainder 
of  the  edifice.^  It  is  pediaps  to  this  mekn* 
choly  occasion,  that  we  should  apply  a  very 
remarkable  story,  which  is  related  wijth  ^o  many 
circumstances  of  variety  and  imprObabilijty,  that 
it  serves  rather  to  excite  than  to  sa|;isfy  p^r  curi- 
osity. In  a  small  town  in  Phrygia,  of  wha^e 
name  as  well  as  situation  we  are  left  ignorapt,  it 
should  seem,  that  the  magistrates  aqd  the  body 
of  the  people  had  embraced  the  christian  faith; 
and  as  some  resistance  might  be  apprehended  tQ 
the  execution  of  the  edict»  the  governor  of  the 
province  was  supported  by  a  jnumerou^  detach^ 
ment  of  legionaries.  On  their  approach  the 
citimnB  threw  themselves. into  the  chui^ch,  with 
the  resolution  either  of  defending  by  arms  that 
sacred  edifice,  or  of  perishing  in  its  ruins.  They 
indignantly  rejected  the  notice  and  permission 
which  was  given  to  them,  to  retire,  till  the  soldiers, 
provoked  by  their  obstinate  refusal,  set  lire  to  the 
building  on  all  sides,  and  consumed,  by  this  e3c- 

'  The  ancient  monumentSf  published  at  the  end  of  Optatosr* 
p.  261,  &c.  describe,  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  the  proceedings 
of  the  governors  in  the  destruction  of  churches.  Thej  made  a  minute 
inventory  of  the  plate,  &c.  which  they  found  in  them.  That  of  the 
church  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  is  still  extant.  It  consisted  of  two  cha. 
lices  of  gold,  and  six  of  silver ;  six  urns,  one  kettle,  seven  lamps,  all 
likewise  of  silver ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  brass  utensils,  and  wear- 
ing ^ppwel. 
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CHAP,  traordinary  kind  of  martjrrdom,  a  great  miinber 
^J^[^  of  Phiygianfi,  irtth  their  wives  and  children.* 
Subsequent  Some  Slight  disturbances,  though  they  were 
suj^ressed  almost  as  soon  as  excited,  in  Syria 
and  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  afforded  the  ene* 
jBivs  of  the  church  a  very  plausible  occasion  to 
insinuate,  that  those  troubles  had  been  secretly 
fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Insfaops,  who 
had  already  forgotten  their  ostentatious  profes- 
sions of  passive  and  unlimited  obedience.^ 
The  resentment,  or  the  fears,  of  Diocletian,  at 
length  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  which  he  had  hitherto  preserved, 
and  he  declared,  in  a  series  of  cruel  edicts,  his 
intention  of  abolishing  the  christian  name.  By 
the  first  of  these  edicts,  the  govam(»*s  of  the 
provinces  were  directed  to  apprehend  all  persons 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  the  prisons  des* 
tined  for  the  vilest  criminals  were  soon  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons^ 

«  Lactantius  (IIlsU(^t•  Divin.  t,  11)  cooliDes  the  ca^o^  to  tbe 

eonvexticulumf  with  its  conj);regation.  Susebius  (Tiii»  11)  extends  it 
to  a  whole  city*  and  inti'oduces  something  reiy  like  a  regular  siege. 
His  ancient  Latin  translator,  Rufioast  adda  tbe.  iis|Mirtant  cireun^ 
stance  of  the  permission  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  retiring  firoqa 
thence.  As  Phrygia  reached  to  the  confines  of  Isauria,  it  is  possible 
that  the  restless  temper  of  thos^  independent  harharians  majrbav^ 
oontribitted  to  this  misfortone. 

•  EuaeMus,  1.  viii,  c.  6.  M .  de  Valois  (with  some  prohaUlifj> 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  the'^yrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of  Li- 
,  banius;  and  that  It  was  a  rash  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eugenios,  who 
with  only  five  hundred  men  slezed  Antioch,  and  might  perhaps  allure 
the  christians  by  the  promise  of  religious  toleration.  From  Eosebluji 
(1.  Ix,  c.  S),  as  well  as  froip  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii,  c. 
77,  &c),  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Christianity  was  already  introduced, 
into  Armenia. 
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renders,  and  exorcists.    By  a  second  edict*  the  chaf« 

XVl 

tnag]strat€ss  were  coBimaiided  to  employ  every  ^^^^^^ 
method  of  seTerity,  which  might^  reclaim  them 
from  their  odious  superstition*  and  oblige  them 
tq  return  to  the  established  worship  of  the  gods. 
This  rigorous  order  was  extended*  by  a  subse** 
quent  edicts  to  the  whole  body  df  christians*  who 
were  exposed  to  a  violent  and  general  persBcu- 
tion.^     Instead   of^  those    salutary   restraints 
which  had  required  the  dit^ct  and  solemn  testi*       / 
mony  of  an  ioccuser,  it  became  the  duty  as  weir 
as  the  interest  of  the  imperial  officers  to  discover, 
to  pursue*  and  to  torment*  the  most  obnoxious         [ 
among  the  faithful.    Heavy  penalties  were  de*         ? 
nounced  against  all  who  should  presume  to  save       n 
a  proscribed  sectary  from  the  just  ind%nation  of 
the  gods*  mid  of  the  empercM's.    Yet,  notwith* 
standing  the  severity  of  this  law*  the  virtuous 
courage  of  numy  of  the  pagans,  in  concealing 
their  friends  or  relations*  affords  an  honourable 
proof*  that  the  rage   of  superstition   had  not 
extinguished  in  their  minds  the  sentiments  of 
nature  and  humanity.'' 

Diocletian  had  no  sooner  published  his  edicts  G«Be»i 
against  the  christians*  than^  as  if  he  had  beeupj^. 
desirous  of  conunitting  to  other  hands  the  work^^"' 
•f  persecution*  he  divested  himself  of  the  impe*- 

*  See  Mofiheinif  p.  dSS.  The  text  of  Eusebius  yeiy  plainlj  sfaeWji 
that  the  governors,  whose  powers  were  enlarged,  not  restrained,  by 
the  new  lows,  cmOd  punish  with  death  the  moat  obstinate  chriatianii 
as  an  example  to  their  brethren. 

•  Athanasiusi  p.  833|  ap.  TiUemont*  l^femf  Ecclesiast.  torn.  v> 
put  i,  p.  90. 
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CHAP;  liiti  pafple.    The  character  and  fiituatioii  of  lud 
^^'    didlngaes  andsiiccessoi^  mnetime^  urg^  tbon 
to  enforce^  arid  sometimes  inclined  them  to  sus-^ 
pend,  the  execution  of  these  rigorous  laws ;  nor 
can  we  acquire  a  just  and  distinct  idea  of  this 
important  period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  unless 
we  separately  consider  the  stiite  of  Christianity^ 
in  the  diiSerent  part6  of  the  empu^,  during  the 
^ace  of  teh  years;  which  elapsed  between  the 
fir{it  edicts  of  Didcletian,  and  the  final  peace  of 
the  church, 
in  the  wet-     The  mild  and  humane  telnper  of  Constantiud 
v^^n-was  averse  to  the  digression  of  any  part  of  his 
!^ti^   subjects.      The  principal  offices  6f  his  palace 
and  Con.  wcTc  cjcerciscd  by  christians.    He  loved  their 
*"  *"**  persons,  esteemed  their  fidelity,  and  entertained 
not  any  dislike  to  thdr  religious  principles.  But 
as  long  as  Constantius  remained  in  the  subordi- 
natef  statioil  of  Caesar,  is  was  not  in  his  power 
openly  to  reject  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  or  to 
disobey  the  commands  of  Maximian.    His  au- 
thority contributed,  however,  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  which  he  pitied  and  abhorred.     He 
consented,  with  reluctance^  to  the  ruin  of  the 
churches ;  but  he  ventured  to  protect  the  christ- 
ians themselves  from  the^fury  of  the  popidace; 
«nd  from  the  rigour  of  the  laWs^   The  provinces 
of  Gaul  (under  which  we  may  probably  include 
those  of  Britain)  were  indebted  for  the  singular 
tranquillity  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the  gentle 
interposition  of  their  sovereign.*   But  Datianus, 

^  Bnseblnfl^  I.  viii,  c.  13.    LactanHns  de  M.  P.  c  l^L     Dod- 
well  (Diflserut.  C^nriao.  xi,  7$)  representi  them  as  inconaiatent  with 

2  each 
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th6  president  Ot  governor  of  Spain^  actuated  UnkP^ 
cither  by  zeal  of' policy,  chose  rather  to  execute  ^^ 
the  public  edictsof  thie  emperoris,  than  to  under- 
stand the  secret  intentions  of  Constantius;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  th^t  his  provincial 
administration  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  a 
few  martyrs.®  The  elevation  of  Constantius  to 
the  supreme  and  independent  dignity  of  Augus- 
tus gave  a  free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his  vir- 
tues ;  and  tlie  shortness  of  his  reigri  did  not  pi^e- 
vent  him  from  estiabli^hing  a  systiem  of  toleration, 
of:  which  he  left  the  precept  and*  the  example  to 
his  son  Constantine.  His  fortunate  son,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  accession,  declaring  himself 
theprotector*f  the  church,  at  length  deserved 
the  appellation  of  the  first  emperor  who  publicly 
professed  arid  established  the  christian  religiote 
The  motiveis  <tf '  his  cOnversidri,  as  they  maf 
variously  be  ^^duced  from' ^  benevolence,  fniiA 
policy,  from  conviction,  or  from  remorse;  and 
the  progress  of  the  revolutioh,  which  under  his 
powerful  influence,  and  that  of  his  sons,  rendered 
Christianity  the  feigning  religion  of  the  Romah 

eacb  otJi«rr  .But  the  foroer  evidently  speBkB  of  Cpnstaiitiiu  in  thft 
station  of  C«sar,  and  the  latter  of  the  same'  prince  in  the  rank  of 
Au^stus. 

•  Dttianus  to  mentioned,  in  Grater's  InscriptlMu*  tfs  having  dett»> 
jnlne4  the  Umits  Jaetween  the  tenutories  of  .|*^  Juila,  and  those  of 
Ebora.  both  cities  m  the  southern  part  of  Lusitania.  If  we  recollect 
the  neighbourhood  of  thoie  places  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  we  may  sus- 
pect that  the  celebrated  deacon  and  martyr  of  that  nrnpft  him  bow  in* 
accurately  assigned  by  Prudentius,  &e.  to  Saragossa,  or  Valentia.  Se« 
the  pompous  history  of  his  sufferings,  in  the  Memoires  de  TiUemont^ 
torn*  V,  part  ii,  p.  58-^&  Some  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  the  d«» 
partment  of  Constantius,  as  Caesar,  did  not  include  Spain,|^which  stiQ 
continued  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Mazimian. 
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CHAP,  ^mjiire^  will  form  a  very  interesting  and  import 
^^^*    tot  chapter  in  the  third  volume  of  this  history^ 
At  present  it  maj  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
every  victory  of  Constantine  was  productive  of 
some  relief  or  benefit  to  the  church, 
in  Italy '       The  proviuces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced 
Sf ulSIr  ^  short  but  violent  persecution.    The  rigorous 
Mnfanitfi  edicttf  of  Diocletian  were  strictly  and  cheerfully 
vcnis}      executed  by  his  associate  Maximian,  who  had 
long  hated  the  christians,  and  who  delighted  in 
acts  of  blood  and  violence    In  the  autumn  of 
the  first  year  of  the  persecution,  ttre  two  empe* 
rors  met  at  Rome  to  cdebrate  their  triumph ; 
several  oppressive  iaws  appear  to  have  issued 
from  their  secret  ponsultations,  and  the  diligence 
of  the  magistrates  Was  animated  by  the  presence 
of  Uieir  sovereignly.  Aft^  Diocletian  had  divest- 
ed himself  of  t^e  purple,  ItaJy  ;and  Africa  were 
administered  under  the  name  of  Severus^r  and 
were  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  Impfacable 
resentment  of  his  master  Galerius^    Among  the 
martyrs  of  Rome,  Adauctus  deservies  the  notice 
of  posterity.    He  was  of  a  no|»Ie  family  in  Italy, 
and  had  raised  himself,  through  the  successive 
honours  of  tlie  palace^  to  thfe  important  ofllce  of 
treasurer  of  the  private  demesnes.    Adauctus  is 
ihe  more  remarkable  for  being  the  only  person 
of  rank  and'^distinction  who  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered death,  during  the  wh^e  course  €i  this 
general  persecution/ 

'  Eusebius,  I.  vii!,  e.  11.  Gruter,  InaalpU  p.  1171.  No.  ISr  Bu- 
JUius  has  mistaken  tie  office  of  AdaucUui,  as  w«U  as  tha  place  of  h^ 
martyrdom* 


j 
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The  pevplt  of  Maxenttud  immediately  restored  c  ha p# 
peace  to  th^. churches  of  Italy  and  Africa;  and^^^^V 
the  same  tyrant  who  oppreasied  every  other  classiuider 
^f  his  sulgectsdiewed  himself  just,  humane,  ^i^dti,^^* 
even  partiaii  towards  the  afflicted  christiiws. 
He  depended  on  their  gratitude  and  affectioii> 
and  very  naturally  presumed,  that  the  injuries 
which,  they  ha^  sufferei^  and  the  dangers  which 
they  still  apprehended  frQm;his  most  inveterate 
enemy,  would  secure  the  fidelity  of  a  party  al- 
ready considerable  by  theic  numbers  »ad  opu* 
lence.'  Even  the  conduct,  pf  Maxentius  to-> 
wards  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage  may 
be  considered  as  the  proof  of  his  tolecation,  since 
it  is  probable  thfit  the  n»>st  orthodox  princes 
would  adopt  the  same  measures  with  regard  to 
their  established  clergy.  Murcellus,  the  former 
of  those  prelates^  had  thrown  the  capitol  into 
confusian,  by  the  severe  p^umce  which  he.  im- 
posed on  a  gr^at  number  of  christians,  who^ 
during  the  late  persecution,  had  renounced  or 
diasembledjtheir  religion.  The  rage  of  faction 
broke  out  in  ft^qnent  and  violent  seditions ;  the 
|)Iood  of  the  Ifaithful  was.  shed  by  each  otherV 
bands  ^  t^nd  the  eoLile  of  Marcellus,  whose  pm^ 
dance  seems  to  have  been  less  eminent  than  hi^ 
zeal,  was  found  to  be  the  only  measure  capable 
of  restoring  peace  to  the  distracted  church  of 


.  Constantine,  it  <uit64  tbe  purpoM  of  I«cUatiii»  %Q  plu^  hia  df«tV 
p  lhfM»  of  tke  pcffMcutorfc  i     . 
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Mi  t«k  ttkcLiHft  Aim  »Al>t 

^^'  ttf  GWttia^,  Appears  i»  liav«  b«ett  Mffl  fiiWi 
ve^ftflietaaibliit  A  dtinetm  of  thiM  dt^  bed  pul)>- 
llHAed  H  libel  Agttbftt  the  emptMr.  lUe  oflfeiidet 
«Mk  Nftigti  in  tke  e^Bcopal  fMttce ;  mS  thOagH 
It  Iras  sbiMWhfti  Half  to  iidVti«6fe^  «IlifAi»  of 
OtNtlWiUttbtil  iiiftnvilitles,  tii«  toM^  tmifeA  t^ 
tMfv«r  him  up  to  the  nOt^ti  <tf  ^Df^«fe.  #M> 
«ldi  tKUbMUfe  i«Siibktite^  ltf6MMlHi»  Wis  (ftttov 
ilibii«d  to  iOHrt,  Ittid  iaSte«a  t^f  irebiM&g  &  tegfd 
^Kflteiiefe  of  dMtft  oir  httni^iMl^t}  h(e  W)»  ^ei^ 
Hkttiedi  Ikiler  k  dlft»t  fejOdi^iMioK)  to  rett^lk  to 
Us  diOeMfe.*  6(Mih  Wfi«  %h«  hlk^py  cd)yhfi66  W  ti)fi6 
«hristifttt  Mi1^^6ct8  «f  Mftxehtinbi  tk&t  iHiehei^r 
lh«y  Wer6  4esifotts  ttf  phdicurihg  f^  tb^  bVrta 

use  lULjr  hodi^  csmmy^  Otey  w^i«  btogM  td 

pUNilUU^  «h«tt  fiMKk  the  iiadSt  tilsUiii  ]^irbViikeiet 
Of  ibe  BMt<  A  stbif)r|8  rehitbd  df  Ag)h6,  a  Jlo- 
ttOfa  Ikdy,  deaoettdHAfr&iiti  tttohMliirfaai^}  tod 
pOSS&sdM  of  ito  »Eb)»Id  #1  eM^^)  U)M  it  r^il*. 

^  1I7«»  Now  3,  aad  U  (bnt^nb  aU  that  we  l^low'of  His  history. 
Marceilinus  and  Marcel^s,  whose  names  follow,  in  the  list  of  popes* 
ire  iMHOifsek  tt^  maby  crftfds  to  be  diflbttht  tfeftonlT;  bur  ^^  leaiii. 
ed/4Mib<^^ik^giHnle  waik  ctrnvinoed  \:kA  th^  Wire  «iif  abdl  M 

faoac.     .     .  ^       ,   •   .  ••,.*  b.  -       1 

'  veri^icus  rector  lapsis  quia  crimina^ere 
'     PiMiiii'ktalMrii^  flft/^aUkifitislMuVtfiyilrAs^     ^ 
.   .Hiftc  Airor»,hiiicMiura|  sequiturtUscordiOy^les^ 
Seditio,  csdes :  solvuntur  feed  era  pacis.' 
Crimen  ob  alterius*  christum  qui  in  pace  n^gavit 
Flnibus  ezpulsus  patriae  est  feritate  tyranni* 
'   H»c  .bveviter  Damastis  fobiit  coaf  2rta  refeirfis  / 
•MacosUi  popuhis  metf  turn  c^gnosceiib  l^osleu 
We  may  obsenre  that  Damasus  was  mjde  l>ilha|r»^ik>lAe|  ft;  b.  Il99(s 
\  Optatus  contr,  Donatiai.  Ifi,  c.  IT,  18. 


Attt^n^  thea^i  bdnMSce  Wik^  the  fatcnt^te  6f  Ms^^^^ 
Miiftftte  \ '  taa  ■M  Aglfte  •  tdiUJed  Ibffe  Witti  dfeno.        *" 
aom  i«  Mrr^i^teftffiatlf§'Wte  MittfttedtdbluJtte 
h&#  bfeck'  II^  IbHUne  to«kblMiier  td  gta\3Pf^  the 
{rfdtts  de^^  ^  ^H[«lhui!6g  ddith^  satctHed  rdlics  fiiom 
the  East.' 4Sli^'ia«KiilEea'^iBatt{flie6^     iti^bn- 
iftiM^Me  »«ai  liT  goVii  mA  d  Itttfe  ^[omitftjr  of 
viNnEttftUics ;  aM  &ef  I8V^,  a^teUleil  by  twielve 
llbf««i)teft'bittl^tiree  (kr/ef^  ^aHtJte,  iri)id6Hiddk 
iatiiAdHJbpl^MBgii  iafeitiia  Tia^iiA  CUick." 
'    T&tt  sUn^tmMty  tenhpi^  of  Gkdmbs,  itie  fintm  iiiyri* 
Mttt  priteipfti  autliot-  df  the' perl^Udb,  Was^sli;;^ 
fbrtiddable  td  thoaie  <ibr£dt&uis,  ^hdm  lfadl>  ttiis-"^  <^- 

4  lenufl  and 

itMUfiA  hM  ptecid  wiUim  tlie  Uiiiits  of  hb  do-MuimiaD. 
4lliliidtis  I  aM  it  Iflajr  fi^rly  bl^  jf^i^esumed,  tbart; 
tetey  p^^^iEmd  of  a  toMdle  jhlmlc^  1^h«  lAr^i^  mit 
WfkStm  hf  nsk  iihAhs  dth^  of  ^^^^ilKh  or  df 
5^V«ty/v^  fiheqteiAly  dedertied  tfc^ir  iteliVte 
t?<niMt^,  ^M  ddBght  ft  Refuge  in  the  MiTder  cK- 
)ttMe  or  Ih^  West.  As  long  as  he  cortimanded 
<ml]r  tht  liHtoLi^s  and  {)h>vkto^  itf  Illyritmn,  he 
could  With  <fifficiilty  eithet  find  or  Make  t  don^ 
tttd^raMe  -MiAber  Y)f  tn^rtyrs,  ifa  a  wbrlik^  tmin- 
ttj,  whieh  h«kd  titttertamM  the  taisiiionaries  tyf  the 
gospel  with  more  cofdness  and  reluctance  than 
tmy  <rt!iiet  pm  bJT  thie  fetnpire,'    But  tehen  tja^- 


^  The  acts  of  the  Passien  of  St.  Boniiiwe,  which  abound  In  mi* 
radea  and  daclamation*  are  published  by  Ruinart  (p^  28&»S0l>»  botb 
Ia  Greek  and  Latin»  from  Uie  autboiitj  of  very  ancjeat  manuieripta. 

i  During  the  &>ur  {first  centuries,  there  exist  few  traces  lof  either 

bishops  or  bishoprics  in  the  western  lUyrlcivn..   ItiiaslMen  thought 

X  i  2  probahla 
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c  HAP*  loruw  had  obtaiiied  the  supreme  power  and  the 
^y^    government  of  the  East»  he  indulged  in  their 
^*  fullest  extent  his  Zealand  crueltfi  not  only  m 
the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  which  ac« 
knowledged  his  inmiediate  juris^tion^  but  in 
those  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  'wbem 
Maximin  gratified  his  own  inclmatipn,  by  yield- 
ing a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  ^tem  commands 
of  his  benefactor*"'    The  frequent  disappointr 
ments  of  his  ambitious  views,  the  experience  of 
six  years  of  persecution,  and  the  salutary  re^^ 
tions  which  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Galerius,  at  length 
convinced  him  that  the  most  violent  efforts  of 
despotism  are  insufficient  to  extirpate  a  whole 
people,  or  to  subdue  their  religious  prejudices, 
Desurous  of  repairing  the  mischief  that  he  had 
occasioned,  he  published  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  those  of  Licinius  and  Constantine,  a  general 
edict,  which,  after  a  pompous  recital  of  the  im- 
perial titles,  proceeded  in  the  following  m&nner : 
^'tShL       "  Among  the  important  cares  which  have  oc- 
•II  adkt  of  '^  cupied  our  mind  for  the  utility  and  pireserva* 
toleration,  ft  j j^n  ^f  ^^  empire,  it  was  our  intention  to 

^'  correct  and  re-establish  all  things  aoecnrding  to 

Iffobablc  that  the  primate  of  Milan  extended  hii  jiuiadictioii  over  Sir- 
niKimy  the  capital  of  that  great  province.  See  the  Oeographia  Sacn 
of  Charles  de  St.  Paul»  p.  68-76»  with  the  obfervations  of  tuets 
Holfteniui. 

A  The  eighth  boolc  of  Eusebius,  as  well  as  the  supplement  coocem- 
Jng  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  principally  relate  to  the  peneeutioii  of 
Calerius  and  Maximin.  The  general  lamentations  with  which 
l^actantiiis  opens  the  UOx  hoofc>f  hja  Divine  Instittttiaiie  aUwk  t» 
their  erueliy.  .  . 
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^  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline  of  the  chap. 


X.VI 

«  Romans.    We  were  particularly  desirous  of 


^*  reclaiming  into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature 
^  the  deluded  christians  who  had  renounced  the 
^  religion  and  ceremonies  instituted  by  their 
"  fathers ;   and   presumptuously  despising   the 
^'  practice  of  antiquity,  had  invented  extravagant 
^<  laws  and  opinions  according  to  the  dictates  of 
^  their  fancy,  and  had  collected  a  various  society 
•*  from  the  different  provinces  of  our  empire. 
^*  The  edicts  which  we  have  published  to  enforce 
*^  the  worship  of  the  gods  having  exposed  many 
<*  of  the  christians  to  danger  and  distress,  many 
''  having  suffered  death,  and  many  more,  who 
<<  still  persist  in  their  impious  folly,  being  left 
<<  destitute  of  any  public  exercise  of  religion,  we 
^*  ve  disposed  to  extend  to  those  unhappy  men 
**  the  effects  of  our  wonted  clemency.    We  per- 
'*  mit  them  therefore  freely  to  profess  their  pri^ 
*'  vate  opinions,  and  to  assemble  in  thdr  con^ 
^i  venticles  without  fear  or  molestation,  provided 
<<  always  that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the 
^^  established  laws  and  government*    Byanother 
f^  rescript  we  shall  signify  our  intentions  to  the 
^f  judges  andmagistrates ;  and  we  hope  that  our 
*^  indulgence  will  engage  the  christians  to  offer 
^*  up  their  prayers  to  the  deity  whom  they  adore, 
<<  for  our  safety  and  prosperity,  for  their  own, 
^<and  for  that  of  the  republio.*^     It  is  not 

*  "  Eusebius  (!•  vlii,  c.  17)  ha8|;{ven  us  a  Greek  version,  and  Lac- 
«8ntiu8  (de  M.  P.  c«  94)  the  Ladn  original,  of  tliis  memorable  edlctl 
^either  of  tb^e  writers  seems  to  recollect  how  directly  it  contradkta 
whatever  they  have  just  afflnned  of  the  remoree  and  repentance  of 
iMcrios. 

tid 


4a«>  Tui  ni^§L)i{]|  AjjB  f^iiff. 

_l]l^^  <*ftt  iw  ibould  mweh  for  4l(» re»i  ch«nitiir  w 
tkft  9eirel  motive  of  pntioei ;  kttt  u  tiie«§  w«r 
1^  tif<i9dt  of  a  dying  empefor*  kfe.  sftluatiw^  I»r-^ 
Iitpi#  ni^  be  adinitte4  as  a  pledgee  of  bitf  sylAQe- 

thTS^h.  WIP«Jt  Qaleriua  mbib^ibed  ikk  tdipt  ef  tid?M- 
^"^  ^  tjb^Hi  h^  wa$  well  asatiped  tbal  Lk^Hiw  wauM 
upadUy  wmpjy  wilb4fa6  indsnaliw^  9^  Us  ttm4 
apd  bme&ctor,  aad  that  «d j  mMaiiret  ip  iavaui* 
af  tim  cbiirtia»s  wouM  Qhtaul  lli^  ^f^irpbatioa 
of  Co&sfcaBtme :  but  the  emperar  wmld  not 
iTMturp  to  insert  in  Xh^  prwvM^.  the  name  of 
JM^xi^m,  whoie  cQn«ent  wat  of  Uie  greatest  im- 
foU^QQ,  and  wbo  6U9c6eded  a  ii^w  da|rp  after- 
imrds  ta  the  proFtnces  of  Jmf^  In  t)^  ifst  six 
numthq,  hovnever,  o£  bU  new  fdl§^  Masuvtm 
affected  to  adopt  the  prudent  oounoils  of  his 
pradeeetfori  and  though  he  Mver  condeacended 
to  seoire  the  tranquillity  of  t)ie  fAmoh  by  a 
public  f^ieU  Sahinns,  hia  prf^toiiaD  prefect, 
addr^sed  ft  eirmdac  lott^  to  all  thagoveraors 
aiid  magiatrates  of  the  proviaoei^  e xpi^tiatiog  on 
the  imperial  dememy^  acluioirkdgiiig  the  mrm* 
«iUe  QhstiMey  of  tibe  ehristiaiuk  ^tmA  direotaitig 
the  officers  of  justice  to  c«aae  their  ineffeetual 
prosecutioaa,  and  to  connive  at  thoacicxetasaem- 
Idias  of  those  enthusiasts.  In  oeiaequenGe  of 
tha$e  orders,  great  pumbeis  o£  Christiana  were 
rel^fised  from  prison,  of  delivqr^  from  the  aum^. 
The  ranfessQfs,  staging  hymns  of  triaraph,  ve^ 
turned  into  their  own  coiintries ;  and  those  who 
had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  tempest  spK- 


:Pl^  ^S  1l^9Cll^rQ«;^   CqIhI  WW  of  Skflrt  ^Uro?  Maximin 

t^ ;  wof  ocnld  t^  cbri^tmi^  of  the  £a«t  pbi^^'i^^'^f 

C  w^i^  Md  s»^i!9titiiin  wore  tlm  mliog  |ia$iianii 

of  t)ie  ^Hil  of  Md^iinm    The  ff»imr  s\;(ggtisted 

tb^  mi^w^^  th^  teltef  poiftl^4  out  t}K»  oltjepts^  q€ 

p^raf^oulim.    Tb^  omfi^rw  w^  ^xoted  to  tk^ 

vf  rsbip  of  I^Q  god3^  to  tbe  siu^  c^  mtpc,  aiid 

to  Ibe  hol«ef  of  ora«l^«    Th^  prophtots  or  phi^. 

lQaQ{)horfi[»  wbaoi  b?  revered  ^  tho  faYwdtes  ^ 

\mYiB(X\,  w^QO  frequeAtly  railed  to  ti^  g^Yomr 

mtQt  of  proYUNpoA,  and  Q4m]|tod  iiyba  ^  iqq«% 

s^ret  dauHi^ita.    They  emij  poaYin^  himn  \h%% 

tbo  ^bieii^iaiuL  hud  bi^ea  indebted  for  tl\eii?  yWi 

tomii  to  tbeir  iFO^ar  discipliiie,  mA  tk^i  %h» 

wmkai^ss  of  |itf>ijtbei$ia  hiid  priicipally  ^wM 

from  a  want  pf  unioa  wd  sul^ffdinatj^ii  9m^J^ 

tbe  miiii%to?$i  of  roligioD.  .  A  m*^^  ^  go^e^n^y 

moot  waa  ther^foro  iastit«^«  wbi^b  w*^  c^Yir 

dently  copted  ibom  the  jtciwy  of  ^  cburgb*    t» 

all  the  fi^^t  oitkgft  c^  tbe  omfPJ4»  th9  tewplsf 

w^sn  rofnaired  and  bstautii^d  by  ttet  wder  <^  ^IV^i 

imin ;  and  th^  officiatiog  ^i^t3  q£  4b?  Yai^Wi» 

dfiitieis  weite  sutgocted  ta  tb?  antb^ty^  of  a  ^»#«^ 

mr  poatifi^  ^sitin^d  to  Ofifdm^  tb^  bifbc^  aH# 

to  promote  tbe  cause  oS  i^f^^mm*    Tb^f 

pontiffai,  aclmoif'lodg^c^  in  tbeir  tiirii»  ti^  supreme 

jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitans  or  bigh  prie^ 

of  the  province,  who  acted  as  the  immediate 

*  ]|^ja$ebiu^5 1.  l^i  c.  I.    He  inserts  the  epistle  of  the  prefijct* 

I  i  4 


XFI. 
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CHAP,  ▼feqperents  of  tlie  emperor  himseif.  A  white 
^  robe  was  the  ensign  of  their  dignity ;  and  theM 
new  prdates  were  carefully  selected  from  the 
most  noUe  and  opulent  fancies.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  a  great  number  of  dutiful  addresses  were 
obtainedf  particulariy  from  the  cities  of  Nice- 
media,  Antioch,  and  Tyre,  which  artfully  repre- 
sented the  wdl-known  intentions  of  the  court  as 
the  general  sense  of  the  people;  solicited  the 
emperor  to  consult  the  laws  of  justice  rather  than 
the  dictates  of  his  clemency;  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  the  christians,  and  humbly  prayed 
that  those  im^ous  sectaries  mi^t  et  least  be 
excluded  from  the  limits  of  their  respective  ter- 
ritories. The  answer  of  Maximin  to  the  address 
wUch  he  obtained  from  the  dtizens  of  Tyre  is 
still  extant  He  praises  thdr  ssfisi  and  devotion 
in  terms  of  the  highest  satisfaction,  descants  on 
the  obstinate  impiety  of  the  christians,  and  be-> 
trays,  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  consents  to 
Hieir  banishment,  that  be  considered  himself  as 
recdving,  rather  than  as  conferring,  an  obliga* 
ticm.  The  (Nriests  as  well  as  tb^  magistrates  w«% 
empowered  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  edicts, 
which  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brass ;  and 
thou^  it  was  recommended  to  them  tojuvoid 
the  effusion  of  blood,  the  most  cruel  and  igno^ 
minions  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  refrac- 
tory christians.^ 

V  See  Eluelnui*  1.  ▼iiis  c  14,  L  ix,  a  2-8.  Lactantius  de  M.  F. 
&  3S.  Tbeae  writers  agree  in  representing  the  arts  of  Maximin  ; 
^i  tbe  former  relates  the  execution  of  several  suurijrsy  while  the  hct* 
^r  expressly  affirmsy  occidfi^rvos  Dei  vctuit* 
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The  Asiatic   diristians   had  eveiy  thing  to  chap. 
dread  from  the  severity  of  a  bigotted  monarchy    ^^'* 
who  prepared  his  measures  of  violence  with  such  Endof  uw 
deliberate  policy.  But  a  few  months  had  scarcely  StST"' 
elapsed,  before  the  ediots  published  by  the  two 
western  emperors  obliged  Maximin  to  suspend 
the  prosecution  of  his  designs :  the  civil  war  which 
he  so  rashly  undertook  against  Licinius  employed 
all  his  attention ;  and  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Maximin  soon  delivered  the  church  from  the  last 
and  most  implacable  of  her  enemies.* 

In  this  general  view  of  the  persecution,  which  ProiwWe 
was  first  authorised  by  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  the  suSrer- 
I  have  purposely  refirained  from  describing  thej^^'*^ 
particular  sufferings  and  deaths  of  the  christian  «nd  con. 
martyrs*   It  wduld  have  been  an  easy  task,  from  ^^^ 
tihie  history  of  Eusebius,  from  the  declamations  of 
factantius,  and  from  the  most  ancient  acts,  to 
collect  a  long  series  of  horrid  and  disgustful  pic- 
tures, and  to  fill  many  pages  with  racks  and 
scourges,  with  iron  hooks,  and  red-hot  beds,  and 
with  all  the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and 
steel,  savage  beasts,  and  more  savageexecutioners, 
could  inflict  on  the  human  body.   These  melan- 
choly scenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of 
visions  and  miracles,  destined  either  to  delay  the 
death,  to  celebrate  the  triumph,  or  to  discover 
the  relics,  of  those  canonized  saints  who  suffered 
for  the  name  of  Christ.  But  I  cannot  determine 

«  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  published  a  very  ample  edict  of 
toleration,  in  which  he  impatesall  the  severities  which  the  Christiana 
suffered  to  the  judges  and  tgovemors.  who  had  misunderstood  his  in* 
teptions.    See  the  Edict,  in  Eusebius,  1.  iz,  c.  10. 
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CH^F.  vkat  I  wt^%  1p  trfn^^lN^  tip  ](  ^  sa^jf^ed 

tf^t  ve4oi|p4  to  t|ief  gkirjr,  ^  ^ii^  1^  ba$ 
tmffKBse^  all  tll^t  f i>uU  tepd  tg  tM  ^sg^^afce^  of 
relijgio^/     Such  i^i  ^nowle^gm^t  vriU  i^- 
pvr^hf  exdte  a  fi)8|iiip^  t)if(t  a  vr^^  whAbas 
so  Q|)e|i]^  yiolat^  on^  oi  t^a  fuodj^f^e^tal  ldW« 
of  histqry  bfisi  OQt  p9Ad  ^  ?^^  atrv?^  r^^nl  ^ 
the  observanpe  of  (be  ofhi^r ;  and  th/e  suspicion 
11^1 4fnve  n^iUtional  ciedjit  fropc^  Xlf/^  cb^r^ler 
p(  Bu^bius,  wbicb  was  less  tuu^uKA  ^ith  cre- 
diiUty,  «b4  more  pny^tised  ip  tb^  9Xt»  of  couris, 
tbfm  that  ^  abnoa^  miy  of  bi&  contei^pqiFaries. 
Q«  fl^ina  p^rM^^  qccmsyuis,  w^j^  <^e  m^is- 
tfft^  w^ire  ^^pp«ara^  by  sqwe  persppsl  piQ^ives 
cf  int«F«s^  or  ro6e|i,^fi|ei)|,tj,  wb^  tbe  z^  of  tbe 
BdWtjR  wgwl  ^b«H  to  fqrg?^  tt^  nii?s  of  pw- 
dfence^  asu)  pevtldps  of  d«9ency^  ^o  (wcsTt^m  the 
a|Mffs>  to  poiir  wt  impreqitiPW*  #g|i«?t'thc  em- 
prv^s^  4>r  tf^  8tfi]s;e  ^b^  J^d^  ^  h^  »?i^  oiv  l^isi 
ti^bnnfili  it  HW  be  pfewwe4  tb%t  eTe^y  mp4^  of 
tCHTJtW^  whkb  cryett J  coul4  iuTwt^  or  eoostta^y 
OQnM  Wdiflre,  w^  exhJ(ust*4  W  tbos*  d^vpted 

'  Such  yi,  thefiur  deduction  from  two  remarkable  passages  Hi  Ense» 
I>hi8»  t  viily  e.  k,  and  de  Martjr.  Palcstin.  e.  It*  Vbe  pru^taoop  •€ 
t^  ]|i«l9ri«n  |vis  fW^  Hfmi^«^*%i?^r^c#i|«|l«ai|d^wpK^ 
1\  if  wey  kpown  that  he  hifn^lf  ^ad  l)e«n  thipij(n  into  prison ;.  and  it 
was  suggested  that  he  had  purchased  his  deHveranee  by  sobm  disbo- 
nonrable  compliance.  The  reproach  was  urged  in  his  lifetime,  and 
even  in  his  presence,  at  the  council  of  Tyn,  Set  Tittaaont*  Me- 
moires  Bcclesiastiquesi  torn.  Tiii,  part  i,  p.  if. 


victiips.'  Two  circMqV8^c^»  Iffiw^^y  hfltH  c»af, 
hK^n  mwmfj  ipeptiom^  which  fpsinmi^  thffck^^^^|^ 
tl^^  general  tr^tm^nt;  4^  ^he  ohr^iaBS,  who  h^d 
h^W  ^]^rebpn<1^4  lor  th«  pflBc^ri^  of  >is^c?,  wW; 
If^s  i»^}6r^|)le  than  it  is  v§ii^11f  W^iR^d  |o 
hdvf^  haen.  !•  Tl|^  cpnfipsspFSj^  w^g  w^re  ?oii* 
d^n§4  I^Q  wijrfe  in  tibe  9^n^  were  p^pwit^i 
%  t;hf  ^ifm^y  or  ^I\e  ^egUgeiice  of  th^iF 
I^eepaFSj,  to  builfl  cb^pels,  and  fre^y  to  profeiis 
their  religiopiin  tbei  midst  of  t^os^  dre^y  babi|;a*- 
tions.^  ^.  ^he  ]jishops  were  obliged  to  cb?c|(. 
and  to  censure  the  forw^d  sseal  of  the  christ-' 
i^nsi  w^o  Tpl^ptarily  ^hr^fw  tbewsplves  iqto  t^ve. 
hs^pds  of  the  lADgisti^tes.  ^n}^  of  thes^  wei^ 
piersons  o^rpssec^  ^y  paverty  mid  debts,  Yfh^* 
hlindly  s^gbt  to  te^mmp^  a  miserable  ?xist^i»pe 
by  a  glorious  death.  Others  were  allpr^by  tte 
hcpp,  tb^t  B  sbort  co^^fiRement  wqnld  es^piat^  the 
siDs  of  ^  wbo)§  life ;  aMd  Qtb^T^  flgain  wefe  f^}h 
ated  by  ^hp  Ipss  bonpur^tj^ematiye  of  d^iyipg^ 
a  pientifvl  sithsist;@Ac^,  ai^d  p?r^i^s  s^  censifief^^. 
profit,  fscffft  tl?ke  ^i?as  mrhi^  tba  charity  of  th« 
f jaitbful  best4^w?4  PB  the  pr isoneps,''    After  tbe 


>  The  anpif^^  apd  pfvhapq  futh^pt^c,  «ep^mit  of  t^  «u^frii)g9  gf 
Taracbus,  and  his  companions  (Acta  Sincera  Ruinartt  p.  419r4^>« 
is  filled  with  ^Strong  expressions  of  resentment  and  contempt,  which 
couki  not  faa  of  kritaJng  the  magfatnitc.  The  behaviour  of  JidMiue 
to  Hierocl^,  p^f<Pf  t  of  Bgypt,  WM  still  ]oor<  eg^traordiiviry,  ?^i0$  f4 
Mtt)  i^yatf  vm  }txafnv  .  .  .  Wi{</S«A*'^  Euseb.  de  Martyr*  Palestin.  c*  5. 

*  Euseh.  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c«  13. 

°  Augustin.  CoIIat.  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii^  c.  13,  ap.  TiXlemont,  Me* 
moires  Bcclesiastiques,  torn,  v,  part  i,  p.  46.  The  controversy  with 
the  donatist<(  has  reilected  some,  thoii|;b  perhaps  e  putti^,  |Jjg)it  091 
the  history  of  the  African  church. 
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CHAP,  church  had  triuinirfied  over  all  her  enemies,  the 
^^^    interest  as  well  as  vanity  of  the  captives  prompted 
them  to  magnifj  the  merit  of  their  respective 
suffering.  A  convenient  distance  of  time  or  place 
gave  an  ample  scopeto  the  progress  of  fiction;  and 
the  frequent  instances  whidi  mig^t  be  allied  of 
holy  martyrs,  whose  wounds  had  been  instantly 
healed,  whose  strength  had  been  renewed,  and 
whose  lost  members  had  miraculously  been  re- 
stored, were  extremely  convenient  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  every  difficulty,  and  of  silencmg 
every  objection.  The  most  extravagant  legends, 
as  they  conduced  to  the  honour  d  the  church, 
were   applauded  by  tiie  credulous  multitude, 
countenanced  by  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and 
attested  by  the  susjncious  evidence  of  ecclesias- 
tical history, 
yQmbcr  of     The  vaguc  descriptions  of  exile  and  imprison* 
'*"^*    raent,  of  pain  and  torture,  are  so  easily  exag- 
gerated or  softened  by  the  pencil  of  an  artful 
m^tor,  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  inquire 
into  a  fact  of  a  more  distinct  and  stubborn  kind ; 
the  number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  in 
consequence  of  the  edicts  published  by  Diocle- 
tian, his  associates,  and  his  successors.     The 
recent  legendaries  record  whole  armies  and  cities^ 
which  were  at  once  swept  away  by  the  undistin- 
guishing  rage  of  persecution.  The  more  ancient 
writers  content  themselves  with  pouring  out  a 
liberal  effusion  of  loos?  ftnd  tragical  invectives, 
without  condescending  to  ascertain  the  precise 
number  of  those  persons  who  were  permitted  to 
9 
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seal  with  their  blood  their  belief  of  the  go^l.  chap. 
From  the  history  of  Busebius,  it  may  however  be  ^^^* 
collected,  that  only  nine  bishops  were  punished 
with  death ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  his  particular 
enuuier^ion  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  that  no 
more  than  ninety-two  christians  were  entitled  to 
that  honourable  appellation.^  As  we  are  un* 
acquainted  with  the  degree  of  episcopal  zeal  and 
courage  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  it  is  not 
in  our  powerto  draw  any  useful  inferences  from 
the  fiDrm^r  of  these  facts ;  but  the  latter  may 
serve  to  justify  a  very  important  and  probable 
conclusicm.  According  to  the  distribution  of 
jRoman  provinces,  Palestine  may  be  considered 
as  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  eastern  empire,' 

*  Eusebius  de  Martyr*  Palestin.  c.  1S»  He  closei  his  narration^ 
Hy  assuring  us,  that  these  were  the  martyrdoms  inflicted  in  Pales- 
.  tine»  dutingthe  «Me  couyse  of  the  persectltiaB.  The  fifth  chafiter  of 
his  eighth  hook,  which  relates  to  the  province  of  Thebais  in  Egyp^ 
may  seem  to  contradict  our  moderate  computation ;  hut  it  will  only 
lead  us  to  admire  the  artful  management  of  the  historiaiu  Chooslnl; 
for  |he  setae  of  the  n^ost  exquisite  cruelty  the  most  remote  and  so* 
queaterod  country  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates,  that  in  Thebais 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  persons  had  frequently  suHbued  martyrdorii 
In  the  same  day.  But  when  he  proceeda  to  mention  hi»own  joum^ 
into  ^gyptf  his  language  insensibly  becomes  more  cautious  and  mo« 
derate*  InMead  of  a  large,  but  definite  number,  he  speaks  of  many 
aurisUana  (srXuair)  <  and  mtkt  artfully  wlects  tvo  ambiguous  words 
^§pi0mftV9  find  anr«/*tif«i>rfff),!  which  may  signify  either  what  he  had 
seen  or  what  he  had  hear^;  either  the  expectatioti,  or  the  execution* 
«f  the  punishmefit*  H«\^Rig  thus  provided  a  secure  evasion,  he  com- 
mita  the  equivocal  passage  to  his  readers  and  translators ;  justly  coi^ 
ceiving  that  their  piety  would  induce  them  to  prefer  the  most  favour- 
able  sense.  There  was  perhaps  some  malice  in  the  remark  of  Theo* 
Aorua  Metochita,  that  all  who,  like  Eusebius*  had  been  convenaoC 
irith  the  Egyptians,  delighted  in  an  obscure  and  intricate  style.  (Sei; 
VaJesiua  ad  loc.) 

f  When  Palestine  was  divided  into  three,  the  prefecture  of  the 
'  Sast  e9ntldo«d  farty<«if|ltt  proviAce^,    M  tbci  ^npient  distinctions  of 

•  nations 
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c^Ap.  *J^  sitofce  there  w«ite  sottie  jgfot^ndhii  irh»  ft^iEftli 
^^^-  .  ft  real  or  aflfecflfei  cteito&ney;  kad  pfeSertrefl  ttiehr 
hands  tihstafned  wtth  the  bIoi(Hl  of  the  fdi^lUli' 
It  is  ^edsonable  to  belteve,  thhft  the  t^Alitfy  whMi 
had  given  birth  to  ch^ibtifttlity  pn>dttefe<i  m  t^m, 
%he  sikteeiith  jpatt  of  th^  thar^  #lib  9Ui9%^ed 
de&th  within  the  dominions  bfiGti^^s  mA  M^- 
imm ;  the  whole  inight  cohSequailfy  Ikmduiit  t* 
bbout  fifteen  linncfredi  k  nnmbtir  i^hieh-,  if  It  is 
equally  divided  bettWen  th*  tett  Jreafts  of  the  p*- 
secntion,  will  allow  an  anniial  cott^iihl^tidii  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  mart^.    AlkltKh^  th^ 
itoie  proportibn  td  the  jj^twrihces^  bf  lt4!y,  AfMSd, 
tind  perhaps  SpaU,  Where,  At  ihe  end  of  two  or 
three  yea/s,  the  rigbur  of  the  pencil  MiWs  yfis 
either  suspended  or  abolished^  the  multitude  of 
christians  in  ihe  Eoman  empire,  on  whom  a 
ci^tal  puni^mciit  was  inflicted  hf  ^jutdkSml  sen- 
lence^  will  be  reduced  to  sotnewh^t  less  thAn  two 
thousand  persoASi.     Sinee  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  chKi^ians  W^l*e  moVk  minetmi,  tibd 
their  enemies  more  exasperated,  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian^  than  they  had  ev^r  been  ih  nay  for- 
mer persecutioia,  this  probable  and  ibodi^rAte 
computation  may*  taadi  us  to  esttnuite  the  Hum- 
hkf  df  prittiitive  sAints  and  ffiattyfS  who  sieri- 
^ced  their  lives  for  the  important  puipose  of  in- 
troducing diristiAttity  into  the  wnrkl. 


IbktMtf  #eh!  tdD^  MnVi  abolisHe^,  ih^  fLotnhAk  HgttfbdMi  Uito  pt^ 
SfhicH  dccordtn^  td 'ft  ^MteX  ptcpottidn  of  theit  (sztoit  hiid  6pnHheb. 
■  Ut  gloriari  possint  nullum  se  innocentlam  per^iniase*  tuA  it 
^  duditl  ftHqtibs  ^orfaiitaes,  qui^  ftditifnisthttfo  Ma.  In  Bl<f  IpaHe* 
lU^i  intttt^iktL   Uk;Uttt;iQ»titut.0ivkUT,lL 


WttibAll  fcoWftitte  tWs  fcbfcpter  \!ffh  welah-  fcHA*. 
thity  Wtttb,  Whifch  ObtWttfeS  itself  loii  the  rtluti-^^^J^;^ 
iti6t  thfMi ;  tlrift  ^Veh  ^ttiRfan^,  wit^Ut  hesitta^-conciu. 
ti»»  dh  fti^titt^j  alt  that  Mst<*Jr  has  rScisftte*,  <**•"* 
tl^Vtt«ldft  lidil  ti^^dcH  *dh  tMfe  subjiect  df  MiaH^- 
tfbrii8»  ft  hid^  Ml  be  abkttt^Wledgedj  that  the 
thW«tfehfe,  ift  %Ti6  fe<iiil*e  iof  thfeir  IntestiAe  ^iSketa- 
^totfS,  haV^  tiifflited  fiUr  gSieatel-  sererities  oh  eafch 
titMi^,  Ihkh'  they  hhd  esl^ehced  ih)th  th^  ieiA 
oF  kMKAds-.    Dftring  thfe  ages  vrf"  ightrfahde  ^hich 
foKoWelt'lhd  MbVi6b3i(m  df  the  RdtMn  empliiS;  M 
tftte  WfeSti  tlife  Msltofis  of  the  itapeWal  city  (Sxt^fli^ 
ed  H^eSr  ddMtnlbn  over  the  laity  as  well  as  cle»^ 
tff  thi^  L^h  i^iM;h.    The  fdbrte  of  supeMitioik 
W^i^  tftl^y  hM  et*^cted,  ttttd  which  might  lota^ 
&&Ve  di^Mth^  ft^le«ffort^  of  reason,  was  at 
i&ttgth  k^tilted  by  id  atckrd  of  daring  fittiltics, 
#fto-,  fSrofti  %hfe  twdfth  to  thte  sixteenth  deiltilry, 
asstiliffi^  Ihe  jibimlar  charActer  of  reformers.  The 
dMrroh  dJT  !Rome  defehded  by  violence  the  tempire 
Trhich  ^he  Bad  abqUired  by  fraud ;  ai  system  of 
peae&  ^ttd  ^^temerolehice  Was  soon  disgraeeid  by 
^9eH{)MblAi»,  v^^  massacire^,  and  the  in^titu- 
ti<Mi  of  Hie  holy  ofllbe ;  and  as  the  reftMrmeri 
were  aniimittsd  by  Ih^  loiv^e  *6f  civil,  as  well  ai 
of  religiow  H^td^m,  the  «fttiift>lic  pnktfm  itottniMt- 
6cl  theit  oWtt  Ittterest  With  that  of  the  clergy, 
^d  enfereed  by  fire  and  the  sword  the  ter- 
tOHi  t)f  afiMtaa]  cehitti^.     Ih   tile   Nether- 
lands alone,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
of  tlie  sul)j«etB^,«f  Charles  ^lie  Fifth  are  said 
to  have  suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  exepution-' 
er;  and  this  extraordinary  number  is  attested 
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CHAP,  by  Grotius/  a  man  of  gemus  and  leanung^^ 
.who  preserved  his  moderation  amidst  the  fury  of 
contending  sects^  and  who  composed  the  annals 
of  his  own  age  and  country^  at  a  time  when  the 
invention  of  printing  had  faciUtated  the  means 
of  intelligence^  and  increased  the  <bmger  of 
detection.  If  we  are  obliged  to  submit  our  belief 
to  the  authority  of  Grotius^-  it  must  be  aUowed, 
that  the  number  of  protestants»  who  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  single  province  and  a  single  rdgn,  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  prknitive  martyrs  in  the 
apace  of  three  centttries,  and  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. But  if  the  improbability  of  the  fact  itself 
should  prevail  over  the  weight  of  evidence ;  if 
Grotius  should  be  convicted  of  exaggerating  the 
merit  and  sufferings  of  the  reformers  ;^  we 
shall  be  naturally  led  to  enquire  what  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  doubtful  and  imperfect 
monuments  of  ancient  credulity ;  what  degree  of 
credit  can  be  assigned  to  a  courtly  bishop,  and 
a  passionate  declaims,  who^  under  the  protee- 
tion  of  Constantine,  eqjoyed  the  exclusive  ]^ivi. 
lege  of  recording  the  persecutions  inflicted  ou  the 
christians  by  the  vanquished  rivals,  or  dia-egarded 
predecessors  of  their  gracious  sovere^^ 

•  Grot  Aaiud.  de  Bebus  Belglcte.  i;  I,  p^  it  Btffi  Mi 
^  Fra-Paolo  (Ittoria  del  ConeUio  Tridentine,  |«  iii)  ttdaotB  tfie 
number  of  Belgic  martyrs  to  50,o6o.  In  learning  and  moderation, 
Fra^Paelm  was  not  inferior  to  Oroflus.  The  priority  of  time  fivetf 
som9  advantage  to  ttie  evidence  of  t^e  former,  wUdi  be  loses  on  the 
4ther  hand  by  the  distance  of  Venice  from  the  Ketherl^dfl* 
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